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PREFACE. 



lir completiBg a seoond though not final volume of the 
^^ Birds of Norfolk/' I feel that some explanation is 
due not oclj as to the nnavoidable delay in its publica- 
tion but as to the motives which have induced me to 
extend the former plan of the work. I should state, then^ 
that in the endeavour to render my account of the Great 
Bustard as complete as possible, with reference alike 
to its habits and habitat, when an indigenous species in 
Norfolk, and to the history of such specimens of either 
birda or eggs M are 8tm preBerred in public aud private 
collections,! was led into sa considerable an amount of 
correspondence that this paper had been but recently 
completed, when read, in a condensed form, before 
Section D, of the British Association, at their meeting 
in Norwich, in 1868. This species, therefore, which^ 
according to the classification I have adopted, properly 
commenced the present volume, may be said to have 
stopped the way for a considerable period, and has 
i^us been the chief cause of a delay which I certainly 
have less reason to regret, since it has enabled. me to 
put on record facts, retained only in the memory of our 
oldest inhabitants, and which a very few years hence 
would have been' procurable only in a traditionary^ and, 
therefore, far less reliable form. 

There are. but few individuals now liviag wlKy> re- 
member the Great Bustard in Norfolk and Suffolk even 
in its latter days, and fewer still are the octogenarians 
who can recall the appearance of this noble species 
when still existing in *' droves" in the Thetford or 
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Bwaffham tracts; and in expressing my warmest 
thanks to those who have so readily commmiicated 
all the information in their power on this most inter* 
esting subject^ I have to regret the loss — while the 
concluding portion of this yolome has been passing 
through the press-— of two valued contributors, the 
Bey. Hemy Dugmore, of Beachamwell, and Mr. Anthony 
Hamond, of Westacre, whose reminiscences as sports- 
men and naturalists have been of essential value to 
this work, and whose courtesy on all occasioas in 
furthering its objects is held in very gratefdl remem- 
brance. 

Owing to more recent information respecting the 
late Bev. B. Hamond's Bustards, at Oongham House, 
I have found it necessary to cancel my first description 
of them,^ but the dates and particulars as now given 
are, I believe, fully reliable. I find, however, that I 
have by no means exhausted the list of Norfolk killed 
Bustards, as even within the lajst few months I have 
ascertained the existence of others, which will be de- 
scribed in an appendix to the third volume. 

As regards the extension of the work, I may add 
that the favourable criticism that has, at aU hands, 
been bestowed upon those biographical sketches, 
whereby in my first issue I sought to interest even 
non-ornithological readers in the life history of our 
'^feathered favourites'' left me no option but to describe, 
in like manner, the more familiair forms amongst 
our waders and wild fowl, and thus while my 
original notes have been entirely rewritten, the greatly 
increased amount of materials at my disposal has 
necessitated either an additional volume, or so con- 
siderable a curtailment of the remaining portions as 
would have destroyed entirely the uniformity of the 

* A few copies of the Bastard paper, in a pamphlet form, were 
printed for priTate drciilation only. 
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work. Under these drcmzustances, I determined to adopt 
the former altematiye^ and rather than divide so im- 
portant and well defined a group as the Anatida^ I have 
closed the present rolnme with the OroMce. 

In treating of this large and most important group^ 
so extensively represented^ both in residents and mi- 
grants^ within the bounds of this county^ I have taken 
much pains to trace out the histoxy of such species 
as have ceased altogether to breed in Norfolk; thus 
for all time to establish &ustB, which, years hence, under 
the altered condition of the soU, might be scarcely 
credited. But for the testimony of Sir Thomas Browne^ 
modem ornithologists would never have supposed that 
the Spoonbill nested in Norfolk some two hundred 
years ago, and yet, with the exception of the Cormorant^ 
no other indigenous species appears to have been lost 
to this county from the reign of Charles II. imtil the 
early part of the present centuxy. Since that time, how- 
ever, beside the Great Bustard, and from causes which I 
have elsewhere treated of, no less than three species, 
once abundant in our marshes and fens during the 
breeding season, have become altogether extinct — ^the 
Avocet, the Black Tern, and the Black-Tailed Godwit ; 
while the Buff and Beeve, represented only by a few 
pairs and in but one locality, must shortly be added to 
the list if the timely protection of the law be not invoked 
to prevent it. So strong is, I believe, the attachment 
of certain birds to the place of their birth^ and so un- 
erring the instinct which directs them, though absent 
in winter, to return year after year to the same spot, 
that, provided only a single pair survives to represent 
an indigenous race, the ancestral haunt will not be 
deserted ; but if that last native pair be destroyed their 
place is rarely,^ if ever, again filled, even though many 

* As exceptions may be mentioned, the Hen Harrier and Mon- 
tiga's Harrier, which still, oocasioDally, remain to nest in oar 
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representatiyes of the species on their migratoiy course 
may visit our shores in spring; for these^ too, ore seek- 
ing some far off homsy and the local race may thus pass 
awaj for ever. 

Surely the success which has already attended the 
passing of the Sea-Birds Preservation Bill, should 
encourage its promoters to seek an extension of its 
powere BO as to secure a ** close time ** as well for all 
waders and wild fowL Of the beneficial effects of such 
an Act there can be no question, judging only fix)m my 
own experience during the last few years of the result 
of careM preservation, witiiin a limited area>, and yet 
nothing short of a legal penalty will deter a certain 
class of sportsmen (P) from shooting Snipe long afber the 
pairing season has commenced, or even killiog a Wild 
Duck from her nest if unfortunately met with at the 
same time. Bemonstrance is in vain with such persons, 
wliq, accustomed year after year to perpetrate such 
enormities, are lost to all sense of shame. In &ct, 
they can be classed only with those summer ^ excursion- 
ists '' both in the North and South of England, whose 
holiday ** sport** until very recently consisted in the 
wholesale slaughter of brooding Gulls and Guillemots; 
and if such birds, for their beauty, their cries of wamiog 
to the mariner, or simply on the ground of abolishing 
a cruel practice, are to receive protection during the 
breeding season, why not also our waders and wild- 
fowl,' exquisite alike in form and action, and comprising 
many species that, in due season, rank amongst the 
greatest delicacies of the table, and which, in spite of 
the altered features of the country through drainage 
and cultivation^ would still, under a protective system 

marshes, and the Bittern, which, though extinct for some years 
prior to 1866, has since that time been both heard and seen at 
Hoveton daring the summer months, and a nestling and eggs have 
been.pfrocured at Upton. 

* In /'Land and Water" for Auguat 5th, 1870, are some extracts 
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afford a &r greater amoimt of sport to the legitimate 
sportsman ? 

From the interest that attaches to those birdsy 
which, though not directly included in the list, of game^ 
still form a highly attractive portion of the ^^bag'^ to 
most sportsmen, I have dwelt . somewhat in extenso on 
the local habits of ihe various Plover^ and Sandpipers 
that frequent our shores and marshes, whilst fori like 
reasons the Snipe and Woodcock have demanded even 
more space ; and the &cti3 which I have collected aa to 
their local and general history will, I trust, be read with 
interest by those for whom. they were more espeooially 
intended — ^the sporting naturalists. In the absence, aIso» 
at present, of any legal protection, I wotdd here plead 
strongly on behalf of the Woodcock in ^ringj^ a bird 
which, though yearly evincing more and more disposition 
to nest in our woods and plantations, is too often driven 
away or destroyed by the relentiess gunner. Only let 
country gentiemen, and game preservers generally, interest 
themselves in this matter, — ^for the remedy lies in their 
own hands, and by strictiy prohibiting their keepers and 
others from killing Woodcocks later than the end of 
February, they will in all probability be re-paid by the 
interesting sight of a Woodcock sitting on her leafy 
nest in their own coverts. A sight, too, which, owing 
to the extreme tameness of the bird at such times, may 
be fr^uently and harmlessly indulged in. 

In the selection of illustirations for this intermediate 
volume, the Great Bustard, as a now extinct species in 

from a code of game laws in force in the state of New York, and 
tbongh in a oonntiy whose waste lands as compared witti cultivated 
are perhaps as ten to one, we find penalties attached to the killing 
or destroying of Wild Pigeons daring the nesting season; Wild- 
Backs between the 1st of February and 15th of Angast ; and Wood- 
cocks between Janoary 1st and July 4th. No wild birds nests to 
be robbed. No wild birds to be killed excepting in Aagost, Sep- 
tember, October, November, and December; exceptions in favour 
of natoraliBts and persons preserving fruit from depredation. 
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Norfolk, natnrally snggested itself as of chief interest^ 
and I consider myself most fortunate in once more 
securing Mr. WolTs services, whose original drawing 
for the pres^it frontispiece was made from sketches 
of liTing specimens in the Begent^ Park Zoological 
Gardens. The drawing on the stone and colonr pattern 
were executed by Mr. J. Smit, and the plates have 
been coloured by hand by Mr. William Smith, with 
his usual care and skill. 

The tinted lithographs by Messrs. Hanhart, of Brey- 
don and Thetford warren are from sketches made on 
the spot by Mr. J. Beeve, of the Norwich Museum, and 
most accurately represent the main features of those 
highly interesting localities. 

Breydon ^^muds," as here depicted at low water, 
have a world-wide celebrity, from the number of rare 
birds which have from time to time been killed thereon 
by the Yarmouth gunners ; and the wild aspect of the 
Tbetford warren scene, with the old warren lodge in the 
extreme distance, also fidthfully represents the strangely 
undulating barren waste, which there forms a portion of 
the '^breck" district. The two birds in the foreground 
to the left of the group of Lapwings, which have 
unfortunately lost much of their identity in being 
reduced on the stone, represent the Stone Curlew, the 
sole representative, now-a-days, in that bleak locality, of 
the Great Bustard. 

H. S. 

Nqswich, 

B^imher, 1870. 
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EBRATA AND CORRIGENDA. 

^age. Jam, 

89 ... 10. Tor already read all ready. 

124 ... 26. Jbr 1825 r^orf 1884. 
144 ... Note. lor above quoted rwrf before quoted. 

148 ... 17. 2)*/tf hyphen in dowu like. 

172 ... 18. Jbr Hickling r^tfrf Sutton. 

254 ... 19. Jbrl8B5 r^orf 1853. 

281 ... 4, ibr being r«Jk^ is. 

291 ... Second note, t /or ♦. , 

297 ... 4. Z)*/tf turned commaa before bonngs. 

827 ... 20. for has r^^wf have, 

842 ... B. Tor four of read four or. 

400 12. Dtf/^ nearly before all found. 

418 ... 20. Tor W. Bligh read S. Bligh. 



%M ojuBii^ as a resiaent^ on iintlsJi soil. Of its general 
history pretty full partictdars may be gleaned from the 
well-lmown works of Selby, Yarrell^ Gould^ and others ; 
and to this, therefore, I need not refer; but I shall 
endeavonr to give as complete an account as possible of 
the Bastard in its special character of a Norfolk bird, 
and I have it fortunately in my power to make public 
a considerable amount of information hitherto unavail- 
able. In particular I must mention that Mr. Alfred 
Newton (Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
in the University of Cambridge), who has long been 
collecting materials for a complete monograph of this 
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bird — a design he is still prosecuting — ^has^ in the most 
friendly and liberal spirit^ assisted me in many of the 
most important details, as will be evident to all who 
may peruse the present narrative. Mr. John Scales, 
formerly of Beachamwell, and Mr. Thomas Southwell, 
of Lynn, have also obligingly contributed much informa- 
tion relative to the bustard in the neighbourhood of 
SwafiPham. 

Besides the barren ^^brecks " of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
the great bustard, on good authority, appears in former 
times to have been extremely common on all the open 
parts of this island, which were suited to its habits — 
the elevated moors of Haddingtonshire and Berwickshire, 
the desolate wolds of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 
Newmarket and Eoyston heaths on the borders of 
Cambridgeshire, together with the downs of Berkshire, 
Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Southampton, and Sussex, being 
all more or less frequented by it ; but in every one of 
these localities it had ceased to exist before the last of 
the race of British bustards fell victims to the advance- 
ment of agricultural enterprise, in this and the adjoining 
county. 

Of our local records the earliest in point of date* are 
contained in the published extracts from the Household 
Books of the L'Estrange's, of Hunstanton, where, in the 
"Privy Purse Accounts," for the year 1527, we find the 
foUowing entry :— 

The xljst weke. 

Wedjusday. Itm vi\j malards, a bustard, and j hemsewe 
kylled wt ye crosbowe. 

* There is apparently but one earlier notice of the great bustard 
in Britain, viz., in the works of the celebrated Scotch historian. 
Hector Boethius, published in the year 1526, whose remarks on 
this species are referred to by Willoughby. The entries in the 
Northumberland Household Book, which commenced in 1512, 
and in which bustards are mentioned, are also nearly contemporary 
with the Hunstanton records. 
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And^ again^ in the year 1530^ amongst the list of 
gratuities — 

Itzn in reward the zxvth day of July to Baxter's sviit of Stan- 
newgh [Stanhoe] for bryngyng of ij yong basterds, ij*** 

Nearly a century and a half later^ Sir Thomas 
Browne* (who died in 1682), describes the bustard as 



* The only other reference to this species to be found in the 
writings of this distinguished naturalist is contained in the 
following postcript to a letter written by Sir Thomas, in 1681, 
to his son Edward, as published in Wilkin's edition of his works 
(vol. L, p. 311) : — " Yesterday I had a cock bustard sent mee from 
beyond Thetford. I neuer did see such a vast thick neck : the 
crop was pulled out, butt as a turkey hath an odde large substance 
without, so had this within the inside of the shinne, and the strongest 
and largest neck bone of any bird in England. This I tell you, 
that if you meet with one you may further obserue it." From this 
passage, it would seem that this wonderful observer of nature, as 
much in advance of his time in this, aa in other scientific 
investigations, had arrived very nearly at the discovery of the 
" gular pouch" in this species (figured by Edwards, Bewick, and 
others), which has caused so much controversy amongst the 
most eminent ornithologists, and the existence of which, though 
now ftdly established, has been so oflen and so stoutly deniod. 
Space does not permit me to do much more than direct the 
attention of my readers to other works in which this interesting 
subject has been fully discussed. SufiEice it, then, to say that the 
discovery made by Dr. James Douglas in the early part of the 
last century, of a large sac or pouch capable of much distention, 
and situated within the skin of the neck of the male bustard, 
but which the subsequent investigations of Professor Owen, 
Mr. Yarrell, Mr. Bartlett, Dr. Giinther, and others failed to estab- 
lish, has been fully confirmed beyond the possibility of doubt, by 
Dr. W. H. Cullen, of Kustendjie, Bulgaria (see "Ibis," 1865, 
p. 143), from the examination of two fine adult males, killed in that 
country, both of which exhibited an opening under the tongue, 
leading directly into a pouch, which extended as far downwards as 
the farcular bone — " a separate and distinct though delicate bladder, 
very much resembling in appearance the air bladder in fishes." 
One of these specimens now in the Museum of the Royal Collego 
b2 
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'^not trnfrequent in the champian and field j part of the 
county ; " an expression which rather conveys the idea 
that they were not particularly numerous even at that 
period^ and as^ unfortunately^ we possess no further 
notes of its existence in these parts for the next hundred 
years at leasts we come at once to the commencement 
of the present century^ when the gradual but inevitable 
extinction of the species forms the burthen of the story 
of each successive writer, ^^ These noble birds," wrote 
Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear, in 1825,^ ^^ still continue 
to breed in the open parts of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
though they are become much scarcer than formerly. 
The places most frequented by them are Westacre, in 
the former county, and Icklingham, in the latter. 
At both places they are carefully preserved by the 
proprietors. In the summer of 1819, nineteen of them 
were observed together at Westacre." From that 
time, however, they appear to have gradually but surely 
decreased in both counties, it being a rare event to see 



of Surgeons of London, was exhibited in 1865, by Mr. W. H. 
Flower, at a meeting of the Zoological Society. The second 
is in the University Museum at Cambridge. Dr. Cullen seems 
inclined to believe that this singular structure is a seasonal 
peculiarity in adult males only, and is by no means intended to 
contain water as formerly supposed, but is simply an air bag, 
connected, probably, with a strange sound emitted by the cock 
birds in the breeding season, but not heard at any other time. For 
a complete history to that date of the " gular pouch" controversy, 
see a paper by Mr. A. Newton in the " Ibis" for 1862 (vol. iv., 
p. 107). See also the " Proceedings of the 2k>ological Society" for 
1865, p. 747, " Zoologist " for 1863, p. 8556; and 1866, pp. 14A and 
189 ; " Field," December 16th, 1865 ; and March 24th, 1866. 

* Mr. Newton considers 1825 to be the date of the last Yorkshire 
nest, and 1826 of the last specimen ; and it is probable that the 
race became extinct in Lincolnshire about the same time. Else- 
where in England it*had been for some years exterminated, in 
Wiltshire probably prior to 1820. 
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more than two or three in company^ and in 1832^ there 
is reason to believe that a nest fonnd on the borders of 
Thetford warren was the last known in Suffolk^ and a 
single bird observed later in the summer of the same 
year^ on Icklingham heathy the sole snrvivor in that once 
noted locality. Mr. Newton thus refers to the appearance 
of this solitojy bird — ^* Mr. Thomhill, of Siddlesworth 
HaU^ in July or August, 1832^ while walking one hot day 
across Icklingham heath, came upon a place where it 
was evident that some large bird had been rolling and 
dusting itself in the sand. On examination, he foimd 
dose by a bustard's feather, and looking round him 
he perceived a hen bustard not many yards off, and 
this IB the last well authenticated instance of the occur- 
rence of this fine bird in Suffolk that I am aware of." 
The late Mr. J. D. Hoy, who, writing in November, 
1832, recorded the occurrence of the last Suffolk nest 
in the "Magazine of Natural History" for 1833 (p. 150), 
also states that the old bird carried off her young in 
safety, and that a male bird and two females had been 
recently seen together on the same heath. Subsequently 
Mr. Newton ascertained from the late Mr. J. B. Salmon 
(who, with Mr. Hoy, saw the young bird that was 
hatched from this nest when about half grown) that the 
nest was situated in a field of rye, into which the old 
and young retired when disturbed. 

NorfoUc now remained the last of our English counties 
to reckon the bustard amongst its resident species, nor 
was this privilege to be long enjoyed. In the spring 
of 1833, ajs recorded by Mr. Salmon (" Mag. Nat. Hist.," 
1834, p. 458) : — " Three females resorted to Great 
Massingham Heath for incubation. Their eggs con- 
sisted of two pairs and a single one. These were 
taken away under the impression that, as there was 
no male bird, they were good for nothing;" but this 
was possibly a mistaken impression, inasmuch as in 
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Spain,^ where thej still abound^ the cock birds in 
Andalucia are known to part company from the hens 
in the month of May^ and^ leaving the latter on the 
uplands^ betake themselves to the marshes. Still, 
however, to quote once more fr^m Mr. Newton's notes, 
a small flock of hen bustards, including the parents of 
the eggs mentioned, continued to occupy the country 
around Swaffham for some years longer, but there is no 
record of any cock bird having been observed — ^it is, there- 
fore, a sad reflection when we think that had a male bird 
been procured from the continent, and liberated in that 
district, the great bustard might still have been an 
indigenous bird in this country. Be this as it may — ^the 
hen birds are asserted to have dropped eggs at random, 
continually, as the season came round, without taking 
the trouble to form their usual slight nests — ^and this 
continued until the year 1838. In the month of 
February of that year, a female bustard was brought 
to the Cambridge market, where it was bought by Mr. 
Smith, the butler of Pembroke Hall, for Mr. William 
Borrer, of Cowfold, in Sussex, then an undergraduate 
of Peterhouse, in whose possession it still remains; 

* Lord Lilford, who has had recent opportunities of observing 
these birds in Spain and has very kmdly favoured me with 
several notes respecting them, states, that *'They are extremely 
common in all the central and southern parts of that country suited 
to their habits, particularly in the immense plains of Estremadura^ 
the valley of the Gruadalquivir, about Seville, the arid, treeless, 
plains of La Mancha and old Castile. The main body arrive in 
the country early in March, and about the middle of April pair. 
My own impression is they are not strictly polygamous, though 
instances thereof often happen. The greater number leave Spain 
about October, though a good many always remain in Andalucia 
during the winter. I hare seen upwards of a hundred together 
near Seville, in April ; and I believe in the autumn, after harvest, 
they collect in immense numbers in the grass marshes below that 
town." 
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and that gentleman having taken tlie trouble of tracing 
its history^ ascertained that this specimen was killed at 
Bersingham, near Castle Rising, in Norfolk, on the 
28th of the preceding January.^ Later in the same 
year (1838), another specimen, also a female, was killed 
at Lexham, near Swaffham,t and sent to Mr. Knight, of 
Norwich, to be preserved for the late Mr. F. W. KeppeL 
This bird was fonnd on dissection to contain an egg 
nearly ready for exclusion, and when examined, in the 
flesh, by Mr. J. H. Gumey and others, had the down 
under the breast feathers suffused with a most delicate 
rose coloured tint, which, according to Yarrell, was 
also observed in the Dersingham bird, and, if looked 
for, will probably be found in all specimens. It may 
even still be open to doubt whether this was really the 
last killed in England deserving the name of a British 
bustard, since in Mr. Bowell's MS. notes I find the 
following brief but important entry :— ^^ A great bustard 
was killed by Mr. Woods, of Morston, about 1837, and 
was sent to Lord Charles Townshend." On further 
enquiry, that gentleman's son, Mr. W. G. Woods writes, 
under date of March 20th, 1865 :— " The great bustard I 
took to Lord C. Townshend, about twenty-four years 
since ; it was a female, but whether young or old I don't 
know. I never heard of its being seen there before. It 
was killed in autumn." Mr. Bowell, who^ I believe, 
made the entry in his note book from a verbal statement 



* Mr. Joseph Clarke, of Saffron Walden, also confirms this 
acconnt in a recent letter, and adds that having heard of this 
specimen, he at once proceeded to Cambridge with the hope of 
securing it for the Saffron Walden Museam, but Mr. Borrer had 
already purchased it. 

t This is the same bird recorded in the "Annals of Natural 
History" for 1838 (vol i., p. 334) ; and again in 1839, in voL iiL of 
the same journal, p. 141. 
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of Mr. Woods^ ^ves the date of this female^ as ^' about 
1837;" Mr. W. G. Woods, however, considers that it 
was "about twenty-four years since," that is to say, 
from the date of his letter to me in 1865, which 
would make it some three years later than, instead 
of one year prior to the Lexham bird. That the 
former supposition is by no means impossible is further 
shown by a record in Mr. Lubbock's "Fauna" (pub- 
lished in 1845), in which that gentleman says ^'one 
bustard three years back was observed in the parish of 
Bridgham, near Harling," a statement which Mr. Newton, 
after much enquiry of people in that neighbourhood, is 
rather inclined to credit, and adds, ^^ whatever it was, 
though shot at by a gentleman, the late Mr. George 
Montgomerie (then living in the adjoining parish of 
Garboldisham), it was not obtained, and hence the 
uncertainty that exists. I have met with several 
rumours, each apparently with an independent origin, 
of a bustard having been seen in Norfolk about that 
time (1842), so that I cannot but think there is some 
truth at the bottom of them." 

Such, then, in brief, is the history of the gradual 
and final extinction of this noble species in the Eastern 
Counties. In order, however, better to comprehend the 
causes which led to so unfortunate a result, I have 
thought it desirable to collect from every available source 
the scattered records existing of its habits, numbers, 
and local distribution. Yet, besides such notes as have 
appeared from time to time in natural history publica- 
tions, there remained to be gathered fr^m the evidence 
of shepherds, warreners, gamekeepers, labourers, and 
others, still living in localities where these birds had so 



* 1 have been unable, after many enquiries, to ascertain whether 
this bird was cooked and eaten at the time, or preserved as a stuffed 
specimen. 
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recently existed^ muclx yaluable information ; and to this 
end^ commencing in the year 1851^ Mr. Alfred Newton 
and his brother Mr. Edward Newton^ then residing 
at Elveden^ devoted a considerable amount of time and 
labour, more especially in the neighbourhood of Thetford, 
on the borders of Norfolk and Suffolk. Of this '^hear- 
say" evidence, I consider myself most fortunate in being 
enabled to give a summajy, since^ having been carefuUy 
written down at the time, after conversations held with 
many of the oldest men, and those most conversant with 
the now exterminated birds, on the Elveden and adjoining 
estates, it contains many interesting fisu^ts, which in a 
few years might have been lost altogether, or, at best, 
would have survived only in the vague and unsatisfactory 
form of local traditions. 

Duribg the last hundred years the story of the 
bustard in Norfolk and the adjoining parts of Suffolk — 
for it would be inexpedient here to be restricted by 
merely civil limits — seems to be this. The open country 
round Swaffham, and that near Thetford, formed each 
the head-quarters of a ^' drove,'' for so an assemblage of 
these birds was locally called. The Swaffham tract, a 
long narrow range, chiefly lying in the "breck*' district, 
boimded on the east by the enclosed part of the county, 
and on the west by tiie fens, extended probably from 
Heacham in the north to Cranwich in the south, if 
indeed it did not reach byway of Mundford and Weeting 
across the borders of the county to the Wangford and 
Lakenheath uplands, which are strictly part of the Thet- 
ford or Stow tract, to be presently considered^. In this 



* It is possible, also, that the two tracts were more conterminous 
than the evidence at hand shows, and that there was commnnica- 
tion in a more direct line by way of Ickborough, Tofts, and Crozton, 
between the two "droves." It seems to have been a belief, that 
when the cock birds failed in the Swaffham tract, the hens 
c 
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SwaflTham tract the drove formerly consisted of, at least, 
twenty-seven birds, as the Bev. Henry Dugmore, of 
Beachamwell, informs me that he perfectly remembers 
(althongh he cannot recall the exact date^) riding on 
one occasion, at Westacre, in company with the late Bev. 
Sobert Hamond, and, when walking their horses across 
the open country, the whole drove of twenty-seven 
bustards flew by them within fifly or sixty yards. Mr. 
Scales, also, in the same locality once saw twenty-three 
together ; and Mr. Hamond, of High House, Westacre, 
can recollect this drove as numbering twenty-two birds. 
There can be little doubt, therefore, if earlier information 
were available, it would be found that in strength this 
drove was by no means inferior to that which at the same 
time frequented the other tract. Again, from twenty- 
three or twenty-two, this drove subsequently decreased 
to seventeen or sixteen, then to eleven, at which number 
Mr. Hamond remembars it long stood, and finally 
dwindled to five and two ; all accounts agreeing in this, 
that the last remaining birds were hens only. The 
cause of this diminution has already been briefly stated 
in the '^ Introduction " to this work (vol. i., pp. li., lii.) 
It may be, however, convenient to repeat here more 
fully that the hen bustard nearly always laid her eggs 
in the winter-sown com, which in former days was, 
almost without exception, rye— sown broadcast after the 
old fSushion. As the mode of tillage improved, wheat 

there were visited by birds of the opposite sex from the other 
locality ; but this is not very likely to have been the case, as it is 
pretty nearly certain that at the time when the presence of the 
cocks in the Swaflfham tract was most desirable there were none 
left in the neighbourhood of Thetford. 

* Mr. Gould, in his " Birds of Great Britain," records this same 
incident, quoting from a letter addressed to the Bev. John 
Fonntaine by Mr. Henry Dngmore, and though the date is 
not given, it is said to have been "as &r back as 1820." 
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was graduallj substituted for rye, and, at the price that 
grain fetched in those days, the desire of not using more 
seed than was absolutely necessary brought about the 
invention of the drill, by means of which com, thus sown, 
was capable of being kept free fr^m weeds with much 
greater &cility . First, parties of children were sent into 
the fields to perform this operation, and then speedier, 
if not more thorough, execution was obtained by the use 
of the horse-hoe. Thus, every nest made by a bustard in 
a wheat-field was sure to be discovered — ^perhaps in time 
to avert instantaneous destruction from the horses' feet 
or the hoe-blades — ^perhaps, and this probably much the 
most often, only when the eggs had been driven over and 
smashed, and their contents were pouring out on the 
ground. But even in the first case, instantaneous destruc- 
tion being avoided, the ^gs were generally taken up by 
the driver of the hoe (in defiance of the Act of 25th 
Henry VULl., which, though often enforced when smaller 
and less valuable species were concerned, seems in 
the case of the bustard to have been regarded as 
a dead letter), and carried by him to his master or 
mistress. K they were not chilled by the time they 
reached the farm-house they were probably put under a 
sitting hen — ^for all persons seemed to imagine, till they 
tried, that the rearing of young bustards was as easy 
as the rearing of young turkeys. K, however, there was 
no hope of success in this direction, they appear often 
to have been preserved as natural curiosities, to lie, with 
grotesquely shaped fiints and petrified Echmi (the ^'ftiries' 
loaves'' of the district) on the parlour mantel-piece or 
book-shelf till they met with the usual fate of such 
fragile articles, though some four or five specimens are 
known to have escaped all such risks, and are actually 
still in existence. But in either of these cases the 
result was the same. No young birds grew up to fill the 
gaps made in the ranks of the old ones according to the 
c2 



I 
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common course of nature, to say nothing of those caused 
by occasional violent deaths : for, although Mr. Hamond 
(following the example of his fiEither before him) and 
most of his neighbours allowed no molestation of the 
bastards on their estates, yet there is little doubt that 
every now and then one fell to the gun, or was caught 
in the gin of a depredator, while the smaller proprietors 
were by no means actuated by any feelings for the per- 
petuation of the stock, and a few of the larger ones 
occasionally wished to supply themselves or their Mends 
with specimens for their collections or even for edible 
purposes.^ Not a thought of the extermination of the 
species seems to have passed through their minds. 
Either they were entirely indifferent about the matter, 
or else they believed that since, as long as they could 
remember, there had always been bustards on their 
brecks, therefore bustards there would always be. Several 
of the specimens thus obtained still exist in various 
collections, and an enumeration of them with all the 
particulars of their history, now to be obtained, will 



* The late Mr. Birkbeck informed Mr. J. H. Gnmey that he 
remembered on one occasion a West Norfolk friend sending a 
young bustard to his father as a present for the table, showing that 
they were occasionally so used in West Norfc^, as late as the end of 
the last or beginning of the present century. The late Col. Hamilton, 
also, in his " Eeminiscences of a Sportsman " (vol. L, p. 178), g^ves 
an account of a bustard, which he had been invited to dine off some 
fifty years ago by the late Mr, Hyde, of Lexham Hall. It had been 
shot, it appears, by a tenant of Mr. Hyde*8, who, when riding up a 
lane with his gun and a terrier dog, saw a large bird fly across 
about twenty yards before him. He shot at and winged it, but, on 
recovering itself, the bird ran so fast that but for his terrier which 
seized and held it till he came up, it must have escaped. "It 
proved," says the colonel, "an excellent bird, and the breast was of 
two colours, brown and white." Mr. Newcome says that when 
Mr. Colquhoun lived at Wretham, it was reported that there was 
generally a bustard or two hanging up in the larder. 
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conclude this notice. It is to be remarked that cock birds 
are said to have been comparatiyelj scarce in this drove, 
three being the most that are spoken to by any eye- 
witness, and, as has just been stated, when the numbers 
of the drove were much dimmished, cocks were entirely 
wanting. These observations probably refer to the 
old cocks, which so greatly surpass the hens in 
size, for it must be remembered that, as is known 
through foreign observers, the male bustard is several 
years in attaining its full growth, and until then it 
cannot be readily distinguished from the female at a 
distance.^ 

Whether the bustard was (and, in countries such as 
Spain and Central Germany where it stiU exists, is) 
polygamous must be regarded as an open question. The 
evidence of Norfolk and SufiEblk observers certainly tends 
to the belief that it was so ; but, on the other hand, the 
late Professor Naumann, who was a most acute omitho- 
logist, aoid had abmidimt opportunitiea for mvestigating 
the economy of this species in Saxony, denies (Yogel 
Deutschl., vii., pp. 35-41) that such was the case, except 
to a very limited extent, which exactly agrees with 
Lord LM>rd'B opinion, aa preTionsly givi (Ste, p. 6). 
So also the evidence is somewhat defective as to whether 
the bustard was resident or migratory. According to 
Mr. Scales, and a more competent authority there 
can scarcely be, the cocks annually disappeared at 
the latter end of spring and begioning of summer. 
What became of them it is not easy to conjecture, but it 
seems certain that towards the breeding season they 
ceased to live in company with the hens, and were, 
therefore, at any rate, partial migrants. The hen birds 

* A yoang male of foreign origin, kept in confinement by Lord 
Lilford, did not acquire its beard until the beginning of April in 
its second year. 
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seem also, but this is not so ceTtain, in East Anglia to 
have absented themselves from the time when the 
harvest was gathered in till the b^inning of the new 
year. Indeed, the existing evidence of the appearance 
of bnstards from the middle of September to Christmas 
is very scanty, and this is the more remarkable because 
this period of the year, forming a great part of the 
shooting season, is just when one would have expected 
more to have been observed than perhaps at any other 
time.^ Early in January these birds showed themselves, 
and remained in droves, generally frequenting the tomip- 
fields, where they fed largely on turnip-tops, and till the 
winter-corn was sufficiently grown to afford them shelter, 
they were seen commonly enough. When the com, the 
rye especially, was coming into ear, the hen birds retired 
into it to form their nests — shallow holes scraped in the 
ground with a sUght bedding of dry grass. Here they laid 
their two eggs — ^perhaps, indeed, three occasionally, but 
testimony as to the third is not altogether conclusive — 
and endeavoured for some months to avoid observation. 
When the com was cut, they gathered again into droves 
for about a month or six weeks, after which time they 

* The late Mr. [Henry] Klwea, as recorded, by Yarrell, " shot 
a hen bustard to a pointer in a turnip-field, at Congham, in the 
aatnmn of 1831." There is also a stoiy of Colonel Wildman, of 
KewBtead Abbey, NottinghamBhire, having killed a bustard in 
Norfolk during the shooting season, but date and other particulars 
are wanting. At Elveden, between the 4th and 18th of Sept., 1813, 
the late Sir Alexander Grant shot at a young bustard, which was 
caught in a rabbit-trap a few days after (the 27th.) The bird shot by 
Mr. Wood, as previously mentioned, was killed in autumn. The 
L'Eatrange Household Book, already quoted, mentions one brought 
to Hunstanton in the forty-first week, which, counting (after the old 
style) firom 1st of March, would be that beginning December 6th. 
These are all the occurrences bearing upon this point, and thus 
there is positively no precise information respecting the appearance 
of a bustard during the months of October and November. 
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once more disappeared, and were not seen again until 
the frosts and snows of January brought them into the 
turnip-fields, and displayed them prominently to the 
observation of the shepherds and other field labourers. 
Mr. L. Sooby, formerly a tenant of Mr. Hamond's at 
Grayton, is inclined to connect their appearance on a 
particular part of his land with the prevalence of a 
rather common weed, the " Owl's crown " (Filago 
germamca, Xr.J, which he said they used to eat;^ but 
this evidence rests entirely on that gentieman's authority, 
as does also a statement that in the summer the evening 
was the time when they usually came forth to feed. In 
addition to this, he speaks very positively as to the &ct 
that in the last days of the species the surviving hens 
used to scrape many more nest-holes in the ground than 
there were birds to occupy them, and on all sides it 
would appear that, if at that time a cock bird coidd 
have been procxured from any other country and liberated 
in this locality, the species woidd have been preserved at 
least for a few years longer. 

The precise time at which the extinction of the 
Norfolk bustard took place, like that of the extinction 
of many other species, is not, perhaps, now to be deter- 
mined with accuracy. The year 1838 is the last when 
examples are known with certainty to have been killed ; 



* The food of this species in a wild state, as in confinement, 
appears to be somewhat varied, as Namnann specifies muny 
different kinds of plants and other green food, together with 
beetles, mole-crickets, and grasshoppers. Selby states that, besides 
its usual diet of grain, seeds, and gi^een corn with tumip-tops in 
winter, ** it also eats worms, and has been known to devour mice 
and young birds, which are swallowed whole ;" and a still earlier 
authority, WUlughby, writes, " It feeds on com, seeds of herbs, 
colewort, daudelion leaves, &c. In the stomach of one dissected, 
we found a great quantity of hemlock seed, with three or four grains 
of barley, and that in harvest time." 
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celebrated as a habiiat for it. George Edwards, in his 
*^ Natural History," says that the sabject of his plate of 
this bird, which bears date 1746, '^was presented to me 
fresh and in fine order bj Mr. Daniel Gwilt, of Milk- 
street^ London, mj much esteemed fiiend and relation ;" 
and the Bev, Bobert Gwilt^ the present representative of 
that &mil J, long seated at IcUingham, has lately been 
good enongh te fnmish the information that Edwards's 
original drawing from a bird killed at that place is now 
in his possession. Yet it would seem that IcUingham 
was not the chief place of resort for bustards in that 
tract, since the testimony of all the oldest men of the 
neighbourhood, now or lately surviving, points to North 
Stow heath as the stronghold — ^though, in truth, the 
difference is but slight, for this last is in an adjoining 
parish. But no doubt the birds shifted their ground 
fiom place to jdace within the tract according to the 
supply of food. Tradition gives forty to thirty as the 
strength of the drove in ilie last century, and it does not 
appear to have much, if at all, diminished at the 
beginning of the present^ for that estimate is confirmed 
hj several of the eye-witnesses examined, one of whom 
peeping over a warren bank, at Elveden, as near as he 
could recollect about the year 1812, and just after 
harvest, saw quite close to him a drove which might 
have consisted of forty birds, ** large and small," which 
sat there preening ^eir feathers. The evidence of 
another man, who, as a boy, was about that time or a 
little earlier, shepherd's page at Bamham, where he 
caught a young bird alive, tends also to show that from 



of these birdLi were probably seen more than oace^ but at that time, 
the beginning (^ the present oentmy , the coontiy between Thetibrd 
and Brandon, and from thenoe southward to Mildenhall, was con- 
sidered the head-qoarters of the great bustard in the oountiee of 
Norfolk and Suffolk." 
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forty to thirty were usuaUy seen together there in 
winter.* About this period, however, commenced the 
practice mentioned of planting trees, and the effect of 
this agricultural improvement soon became manifest. 
Indeed the year 1812 may, perhaps, be looked upon as 
the bustard's ^^ grand climacteric" — ^the turning point 
of its existence in this locality. None of the witnesses 
to a later period can speak roundly of such numbers as 
forty or thirty being seen ; the largest droves spoken 
to henceforward consisted of twenty-four, and even this 
may have been as early as the year just mentioned. 
The late Mr. Newton, of Mveden, with his brother-in- 
law Mr. Waddington, of Cavenham, and another gentle- 
man^ were riding across IckUngham heath when, at the 
end of a plantation, they came suddenly on two dozen 
bustards, which at once tdOk wing and dispersed in all 
directions. After this time no one speaks of seeing 
more than eighteen, and as the experience of the 
different persons questioned draws nearer to the present 
day, fifteen or fourteen, nine, seven, six, five, three, and 
two are successively the numbers specified by the various 
eye-witnesses. Here, too, as in the Swaffham tracts the 
last survivors are reported to have been hens only. 

Though a considerable amount of protection was 
accorded to this bird by some of the largest proprietors, 
the Duke of Grafton, at Euston,t Mr. Newton, at 

* It is of course, in most cases, veiy difficult to get at the date 
of any of these occurrences, bat in this case it may be approxi- 
mately reached. The yotmg bustard this man caught was nltimately 
parchased, he said, by " Lord Paget," who then lived at Wretham. 
Now this Lord Paget (snbseqaently the celebrated Marquis of 
Anglesey) in Mardi, 1812, became £^rl of Uxbridge. It is, there- 
fore, pretty evident f^m the name appHed to him by the witness, 
that the fact mentioned must have taken place before the higher 
title was assumed. 

t Mr. Lubbock states, in 1845, on the authority of a Teteran 
sportsman. Sir John Shelley, 'Hhat forty years ago parties nsed to 

D 2 
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Elvedeiij.aiid the Messrs. Gwilt, at IckUngham, others 
permitted their persecation. George Tomer, formerly 
a gamekeeper at Wretham, and subseqnently living at 
Thetford, was suffered by the late Sir Bob^ Buxton, 
Lord Comwallis (the latter owning the Ctdf ord estate, 
in which was included North Stow heath, already 
spoken of as the ^^head place" for these birds) and 
others, not only to go in quest of them with a swivel gon, 
mounted on a wheelbarrow screened with boughs, a 
parchment stalking horse, and similar devices,^ but 
even to construct masked batteries of large duck-gons, 
placed so as to concentrate their fire upon a spot strewed 
with tomips, and there is no question that first and last 
he was the means of killing a very considerable number. 
The guns forming his batteries had their triggers 
attached to a cord perhaps* half a mile long, and the 
shepherds and other farm-labourers on the ground were 
instructed by him to pull this cord whenever they saw the 
bustards within range. A shepherd on the Place Farm, 
at Thetford, of which Sir Bobert Buxton was landlord, 
has stated that on one occasion, about the year 1820, 
he saw five or six bustards on the fa^tal spot, whereupon 

be made to gq and look at the bnatards, by those who visited at 
the Duke of Grafton's, and other great houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Thetford, and that a distant view of some of these birds 
could always be obtained." 

• '* There is an old blacksmith," writes Lord Lilford, "at 
Shrewton, about half-way between Salisbuiy and Devizes, who well 
remembers people coming from London to shoot bustards. They 
used to drive round them in a cart gradually diminishing the circle, 
and a good many were killed in that manner. The same method is 
adopted in Spain and in the Danubian Principalities. I do not 
think the bird was ever so abundant on Salisbury Plain as in 
Norfolk, the largest number I oould hear of, together, in the 
former district was fourteen." The stalking-horse is mentioned by 
the German omitholog^ts as a common means of getting within 
shot of bustards. 
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he pulled the string as he had been told to do, and shot 
two cock birds, weighing twenty-fonr or twenty-five 
pounds each. There is evidence, also, of hen bustards 
having been captured on their ixeBta. Ah^ady before 
1811, Coulson, keeper to Lord Albemarle, had tried 
inefiEectually to throw a casting-net over an old bird at 
Elveden, as she was sitting, but he was obliged to 
content himself with takmg her eggs and putting them 
under a hen, when in due time they were hatched, and 
and the young, being successfully reared, lived in a 
garden for some time till killed by dogs, which acci- 
dentally obtained an entrance. But more than ten 
years later, Mr. Booty, a farmer, at Bamham, performed 
the feat with greater dexterity at Stow, and carried off 
the old bustard which he kept in the cheese-room of his 
&rm house. Besides this a gunsmith, at Bury St. 
Edmund's, is said to have encouraged the destruction of 
these birds, buying them when brought to him without 
being particular as to whether they were obtained with 
the leave of the proprietors or without it, and thus 
altogether it would seem as if the bustards in this 
tract of country were more molested than those around 
Swaffham. To this cause may, perhaps, be attributed 
their earUer extinction, for while the latter certainly 
lingered till 1838, there is no trustworthy evidence 
whatever for believing that the former existed later 
than 1832, in the autumn of which year Mr. Thomhill, 
of Biddlesworth, as has been mentioned, had a very 
good view of one on Icklingham heath, and it may be 
pretty confidently stated that this was the last time a 
bustard was observed in that locality. 

As may have been expected, there seems to have 
been little or no difference in the general habits or 
mode of nidification of the bustards in these two tracts. 
They appeared and disappeared at the same periods of 
the year, and frequented localities as nearly as possible 
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identical in character. One peculiaritj in their habits, 
which does not seem to have attracted much notice 
before, should here be mentioned. This was the 
pugnacity of the cocks in the spring. At Elveden a 
shepherd (at least before the year 1820) on one occasion 
saw two cock birds fighting, and so intent on the 
combat were they that he ran up and killed one with 
his sta£F. This bird was sent to London to the late 
Mr. Newton and eaten. Of between fifteen and twenty 
nests, the situations of which have been more or less 
precisely pointed out or described by eye-witnesses in 
the Stow tract, only two were not in rye ;* of these two, 
one was said to have been on the short rabbit-cropped 
ling of a warren, and the other in a young plantation 
of about two years' growth; but, as it was often 
customary to grow rye between the rows of trees, before 
they had attained any height, it seems quite possible 
this had been done here, and in that case the occur- 
rence would not be so very exceptional. It has been 
80 constantiy asserted by various authors that bustards 
were commonly taken by greyhounds, that the state- 
ment has become an article of faith among many 
persons. Whatever the practice may have been in other 
parts of England, there is certainly no evidence that 
it was pursued in Norfolk or SufiEblk. The Swaffham 
Coursing Meeting was one of the most celebrated in the 
whole country, and in the open districts of both counties 
the sport of coursing was formerly most extensively 
followed, greyhounds being very generally kept, yet none 
of the older inhabitants have ever heard, except from 



• Mr. Lubbock ("Fauna of Norfolk," p. 41), speaking of 
Coulson's attempted feat, says the nest was "in a pea- field"; but 
the statement is otherwise uncorroborated, and Lord Albemarle, 
who was the author's informant, does not seem to have been 
himself an eye-witness, and may have been misinformed. 
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books, that bustards were taken by dogs. One eye- 
witness, in SufiEblk, speaks to a bird baying run for 
about twenty yards (a very short distance for a course), 
pursued by a greyhound, which nearly succeeded in 
catching it, but this, he stated, was an accidental 
circumstance, and all other testimony is to the &ct that 
a bustard could rise ^^as light as a lark."*^ The capture 
recorded by Mr. Lubbock (" Fauna of Norfolk," p. 41) 
of a bird at Sprowston, to be hereafter mentioned, is 
clearly not to the point, since ^^ the greyhounds came 
suddenly through a g^te close to it, and seized it before 
able to take wing," so that there was probably no course 
at all. If ever the coursing of bustards by greyhounds 
was practiced in any part of England, it coidd only have 
been when the birds were very young, or, being old, had 
moulted out their quill feathers.f I may here add, how- 

* A. male bird observed on two occasions by Messrs. Sheppard 
and Whitear, " suffered itself to be approached to about the distance 
of a hundred yards, then walked deliheraiely a few paces and took 
wing, wUhaui the least difficuUy" The often quoted lines, also, 
from the " Polyolbion "— 

" The big-boon'd bustard then, whose body beares that size, 
That he against the wind must runne, ere he can rise." 

only show that Drayton was not so good an observer of nature as 
he was poet, for the habit mentioned is common to a veiy large 
number of birds, as every snipe-shooter knows. In the '' lUustrated 
London News," No. 783, for December Sth, 1855, a contributor 
spoke of the days when English coursers 

'* Qaily slipped their greyhounds at the bustards in the fens." 
But the editor of that newspaper preserved a very discreet silence 
when requested to supply the authority whence the *' quotation" 
was made. 

t Nanmann (Yog. Deuischl., vii., pp. 45, 46) suggests a prob- 
able origin for the stoiy, which he calls " absurd," in the fisKst that 
bustards ore occasionally incapacitated for flight by having their 
wing coverts froaen, to which several authorities bear wit* 
ness; but such an event must be rare in any country, and 
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ever, that my friend^ Mr. W. H. Boberts^ who pra^ctised 
for many years as a surgeon at Feltwell^ where he first 
took up his residence in 1811, informs me that he 
used frequently to see bustards on the large open 
fields about Cranwich, though never more than two or 
three together ; and on riding after them on horseback, 
they would run a considerable distance before taking 
wing. 

Mr. Lubbock, referring to the wholesale slaughter 
committed by that notorious otiAicide Qeorge Tomer, 
of Wretham, states that on one occasion having placed 
his big duck-guns so as to command the spot where 
he had laid food for the bustards, he succeeded in killing 
seven at one discharge. I have ascertained, however, 
that this feat, idthough Turner ^^Uddi honareSy" was, 
after all, not performed by him, but by another person. 
Mr. E. Abbott, of Pamdon, Essex, and formerly of 
Wretham, thus describes the occurrence in a letter 
recently received from him, adding at the same time 
several additional particulars : — ^' I think it was early 
in the spring of 1812, as far as I can recollect. The 
guns, four very large ones, had been fixed many days 
by Turner (the then head keeper at Wretham, where 
Ij feti^er L stewaxd a.d J^r), before a^ytinng 
like an opportunity offered of killing more than three or 
four. When one wild day, returning from Thetford, 
where I had been sent by my father, I saw with a pocket 
telescope, which I generally carried, that no less than ten 
birds were all directly before the guns, and on the very 
spot where Turner had constantly been wishing to see 

especially so in England. In an intereBting paper on this bird 
by the Bev. A. C. Smith, the aathor inclines to the belief that 
the "sport" of coursing bustards was followed "in drizzling wet 
weather" when "the birds' feathers were soaked in rain" (Wilt- 
shire Magazine, voL iii, pp. 141-144). A singularly unsports- 
manlike practice it would seem I 
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them. I pulled the cord attached to the guns from the 
place of ambush^ and thus shot seven at one discharge. 
Six were killed outright^ and one fine old fellow had his 
wing broken^ and was^ of course^ soon despatched with a 
stick I had. I remember the birds were presented by 
Turner to the then Prince of Wales (Greorge IV.), the 
Duke of York, and others,^ and I believe had the efiPect, 
in some degree, of procuring the berth of head-game- 
keeper at Windsor for Turner's son, where he lived till 
his death." 

Mr. Thomas Brightwell, of Norwich, lately informed 
me that on one occasion, when Mr. Barker lived at 
Anmer, he and his son saw a bustard as they were 
walking over the open ^'brecks'^ between Anmer and 
Houghton; and in the same locality, according to a 
communication received through the late Lady Mid- 
dleton, a bustard was found and fired at by Lord Henry 
Cholmondeley when quite a young man. 

In the '^ Catalogue of Norfolk and SufiEblk Birds," 
by Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear, those gentiemen 
state that '' Mr. Hardy, of Norwich, has more than once 
succeeded in domesticating this species," and through 



• In Bay's edition (1678) of Willughby's " Ornithology" occurs 
the following passage as to the estimation in which the bustard 
was then held for the table: — "Though some disconmiend their 
flesh, yet with ns it is esteemed both delicate and wholesome. 
Hence, bat chiefly for its rarity, the bnstard sells very dear, 
serving only to furnish Princes and great men's tables, at feasts 
and public entertainments." 

Dr. Bree (" Field," 1867, p. 465) mentions his haying partaken 
of a bnstard in 1831, at Mr. Chad's, then British minister at Berlin, 
who had estates in Norfolk, from whence the bird had been pro- 
cured, (a yery long way for them to be sent in those days I) and 
most probably from some portion of the Swaffham tract, lying in 
the direction of Thursford. It was well-tasted, something between 
turkey and goose, " a rare union of gastronomic excellence." 
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the interest taken in the snhject bj the late Sir William 
Hooker^ I have had transmitted to me extracts from a 
journal kept by Mr. Hardy, which show that on May 
6th, 1801, he received a bastard's egg from Mr. Winner, 
of Litcham; on May 18th, 1802, two eggs from Mr. 
Sainty, of Heacham ; as also, on Jnne 10th, 1808, and 
Jnne 7th, 1804. On October 26th, 1804, Mr. Haidy 
writes that he received a yonng male bastard from Lord 
Petie, who at that time owned the Bnckenham estate, 
near Thetford. On May 30th, 1808, three eggs were 
sent him by Mr. Pratt (of Byston ?), and on November 
8th, 1813, he received ^' a fine male bastard abont six 
months old from George Tomer, of Thetford." To all the 
entries of eggs, except the first, Mr. Hardy adds that he 
placed them onder a hen immediately. With reference, 
also, to Mr. Hardy's birds, Yarrell (<' Brit. Bds.," 3rd ed., 
vol. ii., p. 422) qnotes the following passage from a note 
at the foot of page 197, in Bennett's edition of White's 
Selbome : — ^^ Two birds of this kind, male and female, 
have been kept in the garden ground belonging to the 
Norwich Infirmary, and have but lately been sold by 
the owner of them. The male bird was very beaatdfol 
and ooorageous, apparently afraid of nothing, seizing any 
one that came near him by the coat ; yet, on the appear- 
ance of any small hawk high in the air, he would squat 
close to the ground, expressing strong signs of fear. 
The female was very shy." This, so-called, Norwich 
"Infirmary," however, as I have very recently ascer- 
tained, was no other than the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, from whose archives it appears that Mr. Greorge 
Hardy filled the office of house surgeon and apothecary 
to that institution from the year 1798 to 1826, and it was, 
therefore, in the enclosure at the back of the Hospital 
that his experiments in hatching and rearing bustards 
were carried on. In confirmation of the above I may 
add the following communication very kindly sent me 
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by Mr. G. S. Kett^ of Brooke, a former treasurer 
of the Hospital: — "I perfectly well remember Mr, 
Hardy's bustards. He bad them many years, and 
succeeded in making them quite domesticated. At one 
time I recollect his having three, if not four; they 
were beautiful birds, especially the adult ones, but they 
were sent away before I was treasurer to the Hospital 
I understood they were dismissed in consequence of the 
male bird annoying the convalescent patients in the 
airing grounds. They had always the appearance of 
being very healthy, but I cannot say how Mr. Hardy 
first became possessed of them, or how he reared the 
young." The article in ^^Fraser's Magazine," for 
September, 1864, supposed to be written by the late 
Mr. Broderip, mentions a few other cases of tame 
bustards — ^three kept by the Duke of Queensberry on his 
lawn at Newmarket, and one possessed for a long time 
by Mr. Westall, of Bisby, in Suffolk. Mr. Mac Took, 
a former owner of Sandringham, is also said to have 
kept a tame bustard,^ and in his notes on this species, 
supplied to Mr. Yarrell, the Bev. B. Lubbock writes. 



* A veiy fine male bird in Mr. Newcome's collection at Feltwell« 
was, until latelj, in the possession of Lord Lilford, who received it 
alive from the Zoological Gardens at Brossels, having come origi* 
Dally, he believes, from Leipsic. This bird, which died in Janoaiy, 
1867, was preserved in perfect health for nearly fonr years, the 
only one his lordship has been able to keep in confinement more 
tibau a few months. " By nature," writes its former owner, " he 
was exceedingly bold and tame, and would approach any one who 
entered the aviary quite fearlessly, maidng a curious guttural noise 
almost impossible to describe. He ate mice, raw meoti worms, 
snails, wheat, barley, turnip-tops, lettuce, and grass, and lived 
amicably with other birds, godwits, a purple water-hen, bronze- 
winged pigeons, &c^ though he and a gold-pheasant cock had 
differences, and the latter was quite the master." The gular 
pouch was, I understand, found in this bird, when skinned by 
Leadbeater. 
E 2 
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^^ When a boy I remember two or three indiyidnals in 
a domesticated state. I recollect one of these birds 
swallowing^ in an instant, a thin leather glove which 
I dropped." 

The local distribution of the bnstard when an inhab- 
itant of Norfolk, was, as maj be gathered fiom the 
foregoing paragraphs, comprised within the bonndaries 
of the "Breck" district;* indeed, scarcely any other 
part of the connty was suited to their habits, and whilst 
their head-quarters were situated around Westacre and 
Thetford, the latter haunt, on the extreme southern limit 
of the county, immediately adjoined their chief stronghold 
in Suffolk, at Icklingham and Elveden. From the two 
centres as it w6re, already described, we trace them by 
the records of birds seen or killed, or of localities in 
which nests were occasionally discovered^ diverging in 
all directions, yet rarely overstepping their prescribed 
bounds even when wandering in search of food during 
hard winters. The wide sandy ''Denes," on the 
borders of the Wash, backed by rough marshes and 
running streams, were, no doubt, at all times, a 
favourite resort for their roving flocks at the close of 
the breeding season. Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear 
speak of having twice seen a male bustard in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bumham ; and a male bird still preserved 
at TTillington Hall, near Lynn, was trapped at Docking, 
as ascertained by Mr. G. B. Ffolkes, more than fifty 
years ago. As I learn, also, from a communication 
received through my friend Mr. G. G. Fowler, the late Mr. 
WUliam Ffolkes remembered, when a boy, having seen 
seven bustards, on several occasions, in the parish of 
Hillington ; but these, from the desire of people at that 
time to procure specimens, were soon reduced to three 
hens, of which the last was the Dersingham bird, pur- 

• See the " Introdaction" to vol. i., p. xlviii. 
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chased by Mr. Borrer^ at Cambridge. Mr. Wood's bird, 
killed at Morston (a not mdikelj locality), had no 
doubt travelled beyond its ordinary beat, in search of 
those companions whose fate had been sealed before its 
own, and of other stragglers, not necessarily migrants, 
Mr. Lnbbock states (1845) ^^ some twenty-five years back 
several were observed in Wilby field, between Attle- 
borgh and Harling, within twenty miles of Norwich." 
To refer, also, once more to the bird mentioned 
by the same author as '^ taken some fifty or sixty 
yean back, at Sprowston, within two miles of this city, 
by means of greyhounds," it appears quite as probable, 
fix)m the circumstances attending its capture — ^which 
occurred on a '^very windy morning after a tempestuous 
night" — ^that it had been caught by the gale and thus 
transferred from the western to the eastern side of the 
county,''^ as that it had arrived as a foreign visitant 
on our coast through the same influences. 

It is, however, as a migrant only that the bustard 
now holds a place in the list of Norfolk Birds ; and, 
considering the range of this species on the continent 
at the present time, it is rather a matter of surprise 
that more stragglers should not reach the British 
Islands, described by Mr. Gouldf as 'Hheir western 

• In White's '< GaEetteer of Norfolk" (3rd ed.), a certain locality 
a^ljoining the parish of Fomcett St. Peter, some twelve miles 
from Norwich, is described as "Bnstard's Green," but I camoiot 
learn that there are any omithologioal associations connected with 
it to accoant for its sing^nlar title. 

t Mr. Gtoald, in his " Birds of Great Britain," gives the par- 
tioolars of eight migratory specimens killed in different parts of 
England since the species became extinct in this county. One, a 
female, at the Lizard, Cornwall, in March, 1843 ; another near St. 
Anstell* in 1854 ; a female, in 1850, at Lydd, in Bomney-marsh ; 
another in the parish of Bratton-Clovelly, North Devon ; a female 
at Leeshill, Cumberland, in March, 1854; one at Hongerford, in 
January, 1856 ; a young male at Bomney, in 1859 ; and in February, 
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limit.'' On this pointy moreover^ Mr. Alfred Newton 
remarks^ ^^ There can be yerj little doubt that as long aa 
the bustard exists as a native of France^ Germany^ 
and Sweden, we shall be subject to occasional visits of 
stragglers from one or other of those countries just as 
we always have been to visits of the smaller species {Otia 
MrcLx.y* It is most probable that the bustard recorded 
by Mr. Lubbock as killed at Palling some years back, 
was a foreigner, on a visit, perhaps, to its then surviving 
relatives, but this bird (an immature male), as I was 
informed by the late Bev. Edward Postle, who had had it 
for some years in his possession, was killed at Horsey, 
near Yarmouth, and not at Palling. Of its capture, Mr. 
Postle, in 1865, sent me the following very interesting 
particulars : — ^' It was kiUed, I should say, in 1820, at 
Horsey by the sea, and was seen to come off the sea and 
to drop into a turnip field, where it remained till a 
fiurmer, a relative of a friend of my fother's, got his gun 
and shot it. It thus found its way into my fiither's 
collection at Colney." There is no record that I know 
of, either before or since that time, of any supposed 
migratory bustard on the Norfolk coast until the severe 
winter of 1866-7, when, a lai^ bird (which, though not 
procured, belonged, I have no doubt to this species), 
was likewise observed in the Horsey marshes by Captain 
Bising, who thus recorded its occurrence in the 

1861, one near York. To these may be added, also, one seen near 
Stonehenge by Mr. Waterhouse, 10th of AngoBt, 1849 ("ZooL," 
p. 2590) ; two which frequented Bnrwell Fen, in Gambridgeshire^ 
from the end of January to the Ist of March, 1856 (« ZooL,'* pp. 5063, 
5279); a female found dead in Bridlington Bay, Yorkshire^ 11th 
November, 1864 (" Zool.," p. 9442) ; and a notice by a carrespondent 
in the « Field" (April 14th, 1866, p. 817), of one seen, at that time, 
at Hilton Holegate, in Lincolnshire; and a pair at Gandlesby, 
in the same neighbourhood, a few years before. That is to say, 
one occurs in some part of England on an average in every two 
years. 
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"Field*' (January 19th, 1867):— "As I was in my 
boat after wild fowl, on the 7fch instant, on Horsey- 
mere, I observed a laxce bird flyin&r towards me* 
At ^t I nustook it for a hJ^&om its slow, 
steady flight, but on its nearer approach, I foond out 
my mistake, the bird was coming directly oyer our 
heads, bnt bent its course when some sixty or seventy 
yards from ns. We both fired, but the bird kept steadily 
on its way till we lost sight of it. I could nob imagine 
what it was, never before having seen the great bustard 
on the wing; still, the peculiar round shape of the 
wing, jagged also at the edge, the neck, also, and head 
so small in comparison with the body, struck me much, 
and made me very anxious to get it. On the next two 
days it was seen again stalking in the marshes, like an 
over-grown turkey, but it would not allow any nearer 
approach than one hundred .yards before it flew quietly 
away, taking, however, but short flights, for it seemed 
more careful than wild. Having now no doubt that the 
bird was the great bustard, I have been on the look 
out ever since, but when once the snow came the bird 
absconded." I may here mention, that in April, 1866, 
a rumour reached me, through the Bev. C. Norris, 
of Briston, of two very large and unknown birds ^'as 
big as turkeys," having been seen by some gunners at 
Wells-next-the-Sea, flying low over that district in a 
westerly direction. On further enquiry I was unable 
to elicit anything more definite than is here given, and 
should have scarcely considered the incident worth 
inserting, but for the tact that scarcely a week later I 
read in the ^' Field " the notice of a bustard having b^en 
observed in Lincolnshire (April 14th, 1866), as before 
stated in the list of migratory specimens.'^ 

* The fact that the great bnstard is a bird possessing the power 
of flight in a very high defijee is one which has been too fireqnently 
overlooked by many English authors. If proof of this be wanted it 
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I have taken some pains to ascertain^ as fiEir as it is 
now possible to do so^ the histoiy of sucli Norfolk and 
Suffolk-killed bastards as are still preserved in public or 
private collections^ and to this list of staffed specimens 
I have also added a few particulars respecting well 
authenticated eggs^ from both counties. 

In the Norwich museum is a magnificent pair^ 
presented by Mr. J. H. Gumej^ in 1843, and an adult 
fiemale, by Mr. Hill Leathes, in the following year. 
The former (Nos. 183 and 183a) in full adult plumage, 
were originally in the collection of Mr. John Scales, 
who has informed me that the male was found dead 
on Beacbamwell warren some time between 1815 and 
1818, having been, it was believed, previously shot 
at and wounded at Narborough by Mr. B. Sanders, 
then on a visit to that place. The warreners were 
attracted to the spot where it lay by some crows, 
which had picked out the eye. It appeared to have 
been dead some two or three days, having been hit 
in the lower part of the body, and had become so 
putrid that Mr. Scales had to remove a large piece of 
the skin. It, however, then weighed twenty-four 
pounds. The female was obtained in 1831, on 
Westacre-field, and was caught in one of about four 
dozen rabbit-traps, set by Mr. Scales amongst the 
turnips. This bird weighed either sixteen or eighteen 
pounds. The history of the second female (No. 183b) 
is somewhat more doubtful, but the late Mr. H. M. 
Loathes, in a letter to Mr. Gumey in 1853, stated that 

is to'be found in the writings of most of the German ornithologists, 
bat a very strikijig confirmation was also given by many of the 
newspaper correspondents with the Crimean army in the winter of 
1855-6, when a large number of these birds suddenly appeared, it 
is said firom the eastward, on the steppes between Sebastopol and 
Balaklava then occupied by the allied forces. A fine male then 
obtained is in the possession of Mr. Alfred Newton« 
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it was obtained, he understood, by his cousin, the Bev, 
6. B. Leathes, as long ago as the year 1815, from Parker^ 
then a gunsmith at Bury St. Edmund's, who asserted 
that it had been shot by a gamekeeper at Elveden, in 
Suffolk. If so, Mr. A. Newton believes it was killed 
before his father became possessed of that estate, and 
that one Cornel was most likely the slayer of it. 

In Mr. Hamond's collection at Westacre High- 
house,* are a male and female, in one large case, 
of which the male bird, as Mr. Hamond informs me, 
came firom Spain,t and the female, as I learn from Mr« 
Bobert Elwes, is the one (before mentioned) shot by 
his fiskther, Mr. Henry Elwes, at Congham, in 1831, and 
was stuffed by the Bev. H. Dugmore. In the same house 
are also four bustard's eggs, of which one is marked 
'^ Ash Breck, Westacre, 1836, taken by Bichard Hamond." 
The three others are all beUeved to have been taken at 
Westacre at least thirty years ago. 

In Mr. Bobert Elwes' collection at Congham House,| 
near Lynn, is by &x the finest series of Norfolk, or even 
British bustards anywhere to be seen, comprising in 

* Nearly all the rarer birds in this fine oollection were procured 
either in the Orkneys by the Bey. Heniy Dugmore (by whom they 
were also mounted), or in the Low Countries by Mr. J. D. Hoy. 

t The pair of bustards, preserved at Weeting Hall, Norfolk, 
were brought tram Spain, as Mr. A. Newton was informed, by the 
late Geneitkl Angerstein. 

X This very perfect collection of British birds, in a wonderful 
state of preservation, was formed by the late Bev. Bobert Hamond^ 
and most of the specimens were stuffed and mounted by himself. 
It was for many years in the possession of his sister, the late Miss 
Hamond, of Swaffham, at whose death it passed into the hands of 
its present owner ; but, unfortunately, there is a want of authentio 
records as to the locality of most of the rarer specimens, though 
some were probably obtained in this county. The orioles, wood- 
chats, a fine purple heron^ and others, as Mr. Dugmore informs me^ 
came firom Holland. 
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one large case^ a magnificent male, two females^ a yonng 
bird in nestUng plnmage, and two eggs, and in a separate 
case a third female and two more eg^.''^ All the birds in 
the large group, as I have recently ascertained, were 
procured and preserved by the Bev. B. Hamond, in the 
year 1820 ;t and the particulars of their capture, so fiur as 
they can now be ascertained,^ appear to be as follows : — 
One female was shot by a man at Westacre, who sold it 
to Mr. Hamond ; the other was picked up dead^ by him- 
self, shortly afterwards in a turnip field near Swaff ham, 
his dog having pointed it when ranging for other game, 
and the nestling was hatched out under a Turkey firom 
one of two eggs, taken about the same time, on either 
Westacre or Massingham-field. The history of the male 
bird is somewhat more confused, owing, I believe, to 
two if not three having been killed about the same 
time, which would account for certain discrepancies 
between Mr. Moor's account in the '^Zoologist" and 
notes supplied to me by Mr. B. Elwes, Mr. Scales (who 
firequently assisted Mr. Hamond in preserving his birds), 
and a former gamekeeper of Mr. Hamond's, named 
Cater, now in his seventy-ninth year. There is no 
doubt, however, that this noble bird was shot at or 
near Westacre by Mr. Hamond himself, and, as proved 
by his own memorandum on the lithograph, in the year 
1820. It is said to have weighed twenty-eight pounds. 

* The late Mr. Selbj came to Norfolk expressly to see and draw 
these birds, and the result will be found in bis " Ulnstrations of 
British Ornithology," published in 1825 (vol. i., plates 64 and 64*). 

t I am indebted to Mr. Alwin S. Bell, of Weymouth, for the 
sight of a lithograph, representing this gproup of bustards (see 
" Zoologist,'* s. s., p. 2103), which was presented by the Bev. B. 
Hamond in 1881 to Mr. M. Martin, of Bye, Sussex, and on the back 
of which, in Mr. Hamond's own writing, is an inscription stating 
that they were all shot and preserved in the year 1820. 

X See Mr. E. J. Moor's account of these birds in the "Zoologist,** 
B. 8. (p. 2024.) 
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The female in the separate case is no doubt the 
one which^ according to the late Miss Hamond, of 
Swaffham^ was caught in the following manner by her 
&ther. They were driving in a pony carriage, when 
the bird was seen stealing through the rje, near the 
road side. It then crouched down, and Mr. Hamond, 
walking gently up, threw a jacket or spencer he had 
with him over the bird and secured it. 

In the late Mr. Lombe's collection, now at Wymond- 
ham, in the possession of Mrs. E. P. Clarke, is a fine 
pair of bustards, but no record, unfortunately, exists 
as to the locality whence the male bird was procured. 
It was purchased for Mr. Lombe by Leadbeater many 
years ago, and is most probably a foreigner. The female^ 
as Mrs. Clarke informs me, was presented to Mr. Lombe 
by the late Key. Edward Evans, formerly rector of 
Eriswell, in Suffolk. This bird was kept as a pet by 
Mr. Evans, and used to come up to the ydndows of the 
house, or even into the breakfast room, to be fed, but 
its leg was unfortimately broken through a boy throw- 
ing a stick at it, when Mr. Evans had it killed, and 
presented it to Mr. Lombe. 

Id the Eev. C. J. Lucas's collection, at Burgh, near 
Yarmouth, is an adult female, recently purchased by 
him at a sale, at Stevens', in Covent-garden. I have 
had some difficulty in tracing out the history of this 
bird, but have at last succeeded in establishing its 
claims to be included at least iu the list of East Anglian 
specimens. In the year 1840, as shown by an entry in 
the ^' donation " book, an adult female bustard was pur- 
chased, by subscription,^ for the Norwich Museum, there 
being at that time no other specimen in the collection. 
This bird was procured by the then secretary, Mr. 

• The donors being Mr. J. H. Gnmey and Mr. Thomas Bright- 
well, with the late Dr. Lubbock and Mr. George Morse. 
r2 
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Bichard Oriffin* (now residing at Weymouth)^ from 
a bird-stafifor, named Bilson, at Bury St. Edmnnd's, 
whose son subsequently informed Mr. A. Newton that 
the bird in question had been brought to his &.ther by a 
labouring man, and was kiUed near Lakenheath. From 
further enquiries made by Mr. Newton, it would appear 
to have been one trapped at Eriswell, in Suffolk, about 
1827 or 1829, by a man named Grathercole, and is, 
probably, the specimen mentioned by Bishop Stanley 
(** Familiar History of Birds,'' vol. ii., p. 3, 2nd ed.) as 
baying been trapped at '^ Cresswell " — an obvious mis- 
print for Eriswell, near MildenhalL This female remained 
in the Norwich Museum tmtil Mr. Scales's fine pair were 
presented by Mr. J. H. Oumey, when, as a duplicate, 
it was exchanged for seyeral foreign bird-skins, and 
thus passed into tbe hands of Mr. W. E. Cator, then 
an undergraduate of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
who subsequently parted with it to Mr. A. F. Sealy. 
During that gentleman's absence firom England, in 
1865^ I first saw this bird in the charge of Mr. F. 
Baxlow, of Cambridge, and recognised it at once when 
sent to Norwich by Mr. Lucas^ in 1867, to be re-stuffed. 
On enquiiy I ascertained from Mr. Lucas that he had 
lately purchased the bird in London, at the sale of part 
of Mr. Sealy's cdlection, consequent on his continued 
residence abroad. Mr. Ejiight, of Norwich, who has 
been for many years birdstuffer to the Nondch Museum, 
examined Mr. Lucas's bird at my request, and from the 
manner in which one leg had been mended with black 
cord^ and other peculiarities, was perfectly sure of its 
identity with the original museum specimen. 

The male bird killed at Horsey, since the death of 

* In a letter lately received from Mr. Ghriffin oonfirming these 
partioalars, that gentleman also adds that an egf^, quite ready for 
exdosion, was taken firom this bird, and was in his possession for 
some years, but he caxmot now remember what became of it. 
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the Bey. Edwaxd Fosile^ liaa passed into the hands of 
his brother, Mr. Henry Fostle, of Witchingham ; and 
the female procured at Lezham in 1838, is still pre* 
served at Lexham Hall, aa Mr. Lubbock has recently 
ascertained. To these must be also added the Docking 
male, before mentioned, in the possession of Sir William 
Ffolkes, of Hillington Hall, which was trapped and 
afterwards stuffed by a farmer, named Norman, some 
fifty years ago. 

At Biddlesworth Hall a female bustard has been long 
preserved, which Mr. Thomhill's father received from 
Cavenham, in Suffolk. At West Harling Hall are a 
pair of bustards, which, though bought by the late Lord 
Oolbome as British specimens, were doubted by him to 
be so. At Clermont Lodge, Norfolk, it is believed there 
was until lately a stuffed bustard, which had probably 
been preserved there from the late Lord Clermont's 
time, and if so had doubtless been killed in the vicinity. 

The collection of birds formerly belonging to the 
Philosophical Society of Cambridge, and about two years 
ago transferred to the University Museum, contains a 
female bustard, which I am informed by the Bev. B. 
Gwilt wa£ obtained at Icklingham.^ 

The existence, at the present time, in good condition, 
of the bird recorded by Mr. Lubbock in 1845 as taken 

• This same oollection also contains two other British bustards, 
both killed in Cambridgeshire — one a male, supposed to be that 
recorded by Mr. Jenjns ("Man. Br. Yert. An./* p. 175) as shot 
near IcMeton in January, 1831, the other a female, said to have 
been killed at Littleport. The specimen stated by Yarrell and 
others to have been killed near Caxton in December, 1832, and to 
be preserved in the same museum, is a little bustard fOtU ietraxj I 
(See Mr. H. Turner's note in " Mag. Kat. Hist.," for 1833, p. 513-; 
and Mr. Jenyns's work already quoted, p. 176.) A bustard's egg 
also in the collection was presented to the Philosophical Society in 
March, 1831, by Mr. Barron, as having been found in Cambridge- 
shire. 
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by greyhoonds at Sprowston "some fifty or sixty years 
back/' is in itself a fact of no little interest; and 
difficult as it has been to trace it in its many wanderings 
from one collection to another, it has given me no little 
satisfaction to discover it at last, where its value is so 
ftilly appreciated, in the possession of Lord Sondes, at 
Elmham. This specimen, a fine adult male, after its 
capture by Sir Lambert Blackwell's greyhounds, was pre- 
served at Easton Lodge, near Norwich, where Sir Lambert 
then resided, and formed part of one of the oldest 
collections of stuffed birds in Norfolk. Here it was seen 
by Mr. Lubbock when a boy, as far back as the year 
1809 or 1810, and was then in the possession of Sir 
William Foster's father, to whom Sir Lambert Blackwell 
had left the estate and the contents of his house. 
Subsequently, as I am informed, the entire collection 
was removed to the residence of the late Bev. Lambert 
B. Foster, at Brundall, by whom it was sold by auction, 
on his ceasing to reside in Norfolk. At that time most 
of the birds were in a very bad condition, and amongst 
others this bustard required renovation, and was accord- 
ingly sent to Knight, of Norwich, to be ** done up " for 
the next owner, the Eev. C. Humfrey, of Wroxham, who 
afterwards presented it, as Lord Sondes informs me, to 
the Bev. Charles Penrice, of Plumstead Hall. On the 
death of that gentleman, and the dispersion of his collec- 
tion in 1857, when, as I have before stated, the chief 
portion of his birds passed into my hands,''^ this bustard 
was presented by Major Penrice to Lady Sondes, and 
after having beai again carefully restored by the late 
John Sayer, of Norwich, in whose shop I examined it, 
was placed in its latest resting place at Elmham Hall. 
At Hehningham Hall, Suffolk, there is a case of 



* See vol. i., p. 311, note, where ihia bird is, by mistake, 
described as a female. 
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bustards, containing specimens, which, in all probability, 
were killed in that county, but of their true history I 
can learn nothing conclusive, although the late Lady 
Middleton kindly interested herself in making enquiries 
respecting them.* 

Besides the eggs already mentioned in the Westacre 
and Congham collections, Mr. Alfred Newton possesses 
one of the ^gs (two pairs and a single one) laid by 
three females on Massingham-heath, in the spring of 
1833, as before stated. This egg, as is shown by an 
inscription on it in Mr. Sahnon's handwriting, waa 
presented by him to the late Mr. John WoUey, and 
was by the latter left, with the rest of his magnificent 
oological collection, to Mr. Newton. Another of this 
same series of eggs, from Massingham, was also in Mr. 
Salmon's collection, bequeathed by him to the Linnean 
Society, but this, with many other of the rarer speci- 
mens, disappeared in a mysterious manner before the 
Society had been able to take possession of their valuable 
legacy. It formed the subject of the figure in the last 
edition (1866, pi. Ixxiii., fig. 1) of Mr. Hewitson's well 
known work, and should it still be in existence, would 
probably be recognisable by its portrait. 

A second egg in Mr. Alfred Newton's possession is 
marked '^ Great Massingham, Norfolk, probably about 
1836 or 1836." The egg was purchased by Mr. Newton 
of Mr. H. B. BodweU, of Brancast^r, who had received 

* In a clever little work by the Bev. W. S. Symonds, entitled 
" Old Bones," it is mentioned (p. 70, 2nd ed.) that the Worcester 
Huseam contains a pair of bastards " captnred in Norfolk," and 
presented by the present Lord Ljttleton. All the enqniries I have 
been able to make have fidled to iumish me with any fhrther par« 
ticolars respecting these specimens, except that they were stuffed 
by Weaver, of Birmingham, and given to the museum in 1849, 
as I am informed by Mr. Beece, the secretary and curator, who 
believes that they were for some time in the late Lord Lyttleton's 
possession. 
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it firom his unde, Mr. DTTrban Blyth, of Weasenham, 
who, in a letter written in 1856, states that <^ some years 
since a bustard's nest was fonnd at a fiEum adjoining 
mine, and the two eggs it contained came into my pos- 
session. One of them was, nnfortonately, broken soon 
afterwards ; the other I gave to my sister, Mrs. Bodwell, 
for one of her nephews." In farther confirmation of 
the above, I may add the following note, very recently 
receiyed from the Bey. Thomas Fnlcher, of Old Bnck«- 
enham: — ** Three or four eggs of the great bastard were 
fonnd at Great Mas8iTighn.fn, Norfolk, on Mr. D'Urban 
Blyth's fiirm, in the years 1834 and 1835. I saw one of 
these eggs July 21st, 1837.'' 

The egg figured in the first edition of Mr. Hewitson's 
work (pi. Izxxyiii.)'^ was presented to him by Mr. C. W« 
Spnrgeon^ of Lynn, and was taken probably at Congham, 
but certainly in the Swaffham country. It is now in 
the collection of Mr. John Hancock, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Another egg, taken at the same time, is now in 
the possession of Mr. 0. Bnrlingham, of Lyxm. They 
were both, as I learn through Mr. Southwell, obtained 
about the year 1833 by Mr. Beck, of Congham. 

Mr. Scales possesses one presented to him by the 
late Bey. Bobert Eamond, which was foimd in the 
neighbourhood of Westacre* 

A single egg in the possession of Mr. Coldham, of 
Anmer, was taken many years back in Anmer field, but 
the date is unknown; and another in the Norwich 
Museum, was presented, with other eggs, by the late 
Mr. Salmon ; but, unfortunately, there is no inscription 
upon it, nor any record in the ^^ donation" hock to fix 
its locality. 

Mr. H. J. Elwes, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 

* Fart twenty-two containing this plate, was published July Ist^ 
.1835 ; the first edition was not completed till 1838. 
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kindly informs me that he has a pair of bustards' eggs, 
which were procured in Norfolk by his grandfather^ Mr. 
Elwes^ of Congham, and Colesbome, about the year 1880, 
for the Bey. J. Pitt^ who subsequently presented them 
to him. He believes them to have been taken on 
Massingham heath. 

A single egg in the possession of Mr. Clarke, of 
North Wootton, has been satisfiustorUy established by 
Mr. Southwell, as a genuine Norfolk specimen, although 
its haying been blown with two holes at the side, 
according to modem custom, seemed to mark it as 
of somewhat too recent date. This point has, however, 
been fully explaiaed, and other interesting particulars 
respecting it obligingly communicated by Miss Charlotte 
St. John, formerly of Gayton Hall, in this County, 
who, in a letter to Mr. Southwell, remarks — " The egg 
in question was given to me by the late Bev. Bobert 
Hamond, I should think about forty years ago. It was 
found by him or hiB keeper Denny on Massingham 
heath, and I have a better remembrance of it from the 
circumstance that he sent it in a small beautifally-made 
coffin about a foot long. The egg was inside, wrapped 
up in cotton wool. I can easily explain the two holes 
at the side. Mr. Hamond blew it himself and always 
did so ; but I blew mine at the two ends, a point on 
which we did not agree." This egg, therefore, formed 
part of Miss St. John's collection, which she presented 
about two years ago to the late Mrs. Barnes, of Gkiyton 
Hall^ at whose death it passed into the hands of Mr. 
Clarke as above stated. It is scarcely possible, at this 
distance of time, to ascertain the exact date when the 
egg was taken, but if, as appears by no means improb- 
able^ the little coffin so quaintly employed by Mr. 
Hamond as an egg shellj had some covert allusion to 
the gradual extinction of the bustard iu Norfolk, Miss 
St. John is most likely correct in saying, that it was 
** about forty years ago.'* 
o 
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The Bev. B. Grwilt, of Icklingham^ SiifiPolk^ informB 
me that he has two eggs, laid many years ago in that 
once noted district, and that a third, from the same 
locality, was presented some forty years since to Lady 
Wilson, of Hampstead. 

A third egg in Mr. Alfred Newton's possession was 
bonght by him in 1856, at the sale of Mr. Yarrell's 
collection. It had been taken many years before, as 
Mr. YarreU once told Mr. Newton, somewhere near 
Bury St. Edmnnd's. 

The most beautifril representations of the bnstard 
are to be found in Mjt. WolTs "Zoological Sketches" 
(Ist Series, pi. 45) and Mr. Gould's " Birds of Great 
Britain" (part 5.) In both cases the figures are drawn 
from careful studies, by Mr. Wolf, of birds which have 
been kept alive in the gardens of the Zoological Society, 
and almost every posture assumed by the species is 
admirably delineated by that greatest master of animal 
portraiture. * 
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LrPTLE BUSTABD. 

Unlike the great bustard, whose history is almost 
inseparably connected with that of the county, this 
species would seem to have passed unnoticed by Norfolk 
ornithologists until within the last forty or fifty years, 
and though Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear, in 1824, 
recorded two specimens as having been killed in Suffolk 
(one of them in November, 1804), they make no mention 
of its occurrence on the Norfolk coast. As more 
recent local authorities, also, content themselves with 
stating that it ** has appeared in several instances," I 
am obliged to seek for the particulars of such specimens 
from other and private sources. The earliest of which 
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I have any evidence is a bird in the collection of Lord 
Sondes, at Elmham Hall, whicli, as Ids Lordship has 
kindly informed me, was shot by his gamekeeper on 
some fenny land at Elmham, about the year 1822 or 
1823. It is in fall winter plumage, but the sex was 
not noted at the time. 

Next, probably, in order of date are the two supposed 
females (Nos. 185 a and 185 b) in the Norwich museum, 
of which the first, as shown by the donation book, was 
presented by Mr. William Primrose in 1847. This one 
is stated to have been killed at Trunch, but although 
the exact period of its capture is unknown, it is most 
Kkely, from its being already stuffed and ^^ cased up'' 
when placed in the museum, that it was procured some 
time prior to that event. The second, presented by the 
late Mr. Sparshall, in 1843, was shot in a turnip field 
at HeUesdon, near Norwich ; in 1835, according to an 
entry in the donation book, but in Mr. Lombe's*^ MS. 
notes the date of this specimen is given as December 
3rd, 1833, which I have reason to believe is the more 
correct. Mr. Gtirney remembers this bird in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Sparshall, for some years before it was 
deposited in the museum collection. 

About the year 1836, as recorded in Mr. Dowell's 
note book, a Little Bustard was killed at Morston, near 
Blakeney, by Mr. Wood, which is said to have been 
presented to the British museum ; and, in reply to my 
enquiries, Mr. W. G. Wood, jun., furnished me with the 
following additional particulars : — ^' It was shot by my 
fetther more than thirty years ago. I think it was a female. 
Major Lofbus had it, as he then hired both the Stiffkey 
and Morston shooting; it was killed in autumn." I have 

* There are two fine specimens, male and female, in Mr. Lombe's 
collection, bat no record exists as to the localities firom whence he 
obtained them. 
o 2 
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been unable to trace this specimen, bat it evidently did 
not, as above stated, find its way into the national collec- 
tion. Mr. G. B. Gray, of the British musenm, has very 
obligingly searched the records of donations abont 
that period, and can find no reference to it, bat, 
singularly enough, as wiU be seen by that gentleman's 
"Catalogue,"* one of the only two examples of the 
little bustard amongst the "British Birds'' in that 
collection, is entered bs killed in Norfolk, This one, a 
male in fuU summer plumage, cannot be confounded in 
any way with Mr. Wood's specimen obtained in the 
autumn, and is moreover known to have been purchased 
at the sale of Mr. Bullock's celebrated museiun. In an 
annotated copy of Bullock's sale Catalogue, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. A. Newton, I find (page 27) the following 
entry: — "Little Bustard, Otis ieircLXy (male) extremely 
rare," to which the former owner of the catalogue (Mr. 
George Caley) has added in writing, ^'killed in Britain," 
vrith " Dr. Leach" as the name of the buyer, and £10 
as the price. Dr. Leach, at that time, v^as keeper of the 
Zoological department of the British museum, but it will 
be noticed that in this entry no mention is made as to 
the precise locality, nor can I ascertain when, or on what 
authority, the bird was first ticketed *^ Norfolk." From 
the fikct, however, that in every other known instance, 
this species has occurred on our coast late in autumn 
or during the winter months (a rule which pertains in 
other counties as well, according to Yarrell, who adds, 
^^the male has never been killed here in the plumage 
assumed during the breeding season that I am aware 
or'), I am inclined to believe that this, after all, is no 
exception, and, even if ^^ killed in Britain," that Norfolk 
cannot feirly reckon it amongst ite local rarities. 

* "Catalogae of the British Birds in the collection of the 
British moseam." By Greorge Robert Gray, F.L.S., &c., 1863, p. 134. 
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In Noyember, 1838^ as I am informed by the Bey. 
Thomas Fulcher^ a fine female in his possession was 
shot in a tnmip-field, at Old Bnckenham; and on the 
2l8t of Jannarj, 1842^ as I leam from Mr. Foster^ of 
Wisbech^ another female (as ascertained by dissection) 
was shot on one of the washes^ near Welney^ on the 
extreme western limits of the connty. This bird, the 
one referred to by Mr. Lnbbock as killed near Wisbech, 
is now in the museum of that town. 

For the next ten years, I know of no other occur- 
rence of this species either in Norfolk or Suffolk, but on 
the 29th of December, 1853,''^ a male in winter plumage, 
now in my possession, was shot during yery seyere 
weather, in a turnip-field, by the road side between 
Winterton and Yarmouth. This bird, which was 
brought to me in the fiesh, was in good condition, 
the stomach literally crammed with yegetable matter, 
apparently fragments of some large leaf with a rough 
surfiice and a serrated edge. Seyeral others were also 
killed about the same time in different counties in 
England, as recorded in the ^' Zoologist" for 1854. 

Again, on the 4th of March, 1858, a fine adult 
female, which was purchased by Mr. J. H. Gumey, was 
shot in the Southtown marshes, at Gorleston, near 
Yarmouth. This bird was also in fine condition, the 
stomach filled with yarious kinds of creen food, by far 
the la^r portion con8i8tmg of a long fin^ ^s, 
apparentiy from the marshes, having a brackish odonr, 
and mixed with this, and matted together, was a species 
of Conferva from the ditches. Two flowers of the 
common daisy (BeUds perennis) were plainly discemable, 
as also a narrow scolloped leaf, resembling cat's-ear 
(Hypochceris glabra) ^ and besides these a small fragment 
of the water-ranunculus (RanimcvliM aqvaUKs), were all 

• The same recorded by Morris (" British Birds," vol. iv., p. 8.) 
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that could be identified. The eggs in the oyaries, about 
the size of pins' heads, were easily distinefuishable, 

instance, was intensely cold at the time, with snow on 
the ground. 

To the Bey. C. W. Bagot, of Castle Bising, I am 
indebted for the notice of a specimen in his posses- 
sion, which was killed in that neighbourhood early in 
the autumn of 1860. The sex of this bird, which was 
stuffed by Mr. Baker, of Downham, was not noted at the 
time, but, like most of the specimens obtained in this 
county, it was killed in a turnip-field, by a gamekeeper, 
who mistook it, as it rose, for a young guinea-fowl. On 
Noyember 29th of the same year another, which proyed 
to be a female, was also killed in a turnip-field, at 
Norton Subcorse, near Loddon,^ and was presenred by 
Knight of Norwich, for Mr. J. Wigg of that place. In 
the latter instance, although appearing during some- 
what nuld weather, this straggler preceded only by a 
week or two the intensely seyere firosts of the two 
following months, during which time two others occurred 
in the adjoining counties of Suffolk and Essex. 

Last in the list to the present time, is a specimen 
killed at Thetford, for the knowledge of which and the 
following particulars respecting it, I am indebted to my 
friend Mr. John Flower, of Croydon: — "It was first 
seen in a field adjoining Mr. Bartlett's land, about 
Christmas, 1861. It was shot at by some one firom 
Thetford, and missed. It then went on to the warren, 
a bare tract of land of about three thousand acres, 
where it was caught in a rabbit-trap. Mr. BarUett had 
it stuffed and gaye it to his father-in-law, Mr. Fuller, of 
Beachamwell, at whose death, a year or two ago, it 

* Not Beedham, as erroneooBly stated by myself in the 
" Zoologist," p. 7315. 
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again paased into Mr. Bartlett's possession. The sex of 
this specimen was not ascertained^ but like the rest it 
is of course in winter plumage. The river Thet being 
the boundary between the two counties, this bird was in 
point of fact killed in Suffolk, but having wandered 
from place to place before its capture, it certainly 
deserves notice in the present work. 

After recording such a series of local specimens, one 
may safely class the little bustard amongst those rarer 
migrants, which can be confidently looked for from time 
to time, and, from the regularity of its appearance 
during certain months of the year only, it may be 
reckoned as an occasional winter visitant. Whether 
occurring, also, as early as September or as late as 
March, the severity of the se^ison seems, in most cases, 
to have accounted for the appearance of this species, 
driven at the same time by contrary winds thus far 
to the westward of its ordinary course. Whether males 
or females actuaUy predominate it is impossible to 
determine, since only in three instances have we the 
actual test of dissection, viz., in the Wisbech, Mr. 
Gumey's, and my own specunen. But on comparing 
my male bird with Mr. Gumey's female, both in ftdl 
winter plumage, I find the only perceptible difference is 
in the depth of colouring generally. In the hen bird, all 
the darker markings are more defined, the margins to the 
feathers on the throat and breast, the bars on the tail, 
and the spots on the fianks, being broader and deeper in 
tint, than in my own specimen.^ At the same time, 
there is far less difference between my bird and the 
supposed females in the Norwich museum (the Trunch 

* I have lately examined two specimens of the little bustard* 
in the University Mnseom at Cambridge, both marked females, 
and in winter plumage, one of which is identical in colour and 
markings with my own, and presents, I imagine, the ordinary 
plumage of the young male in its first autumn. 
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bird more particnlarly)^ wluch after all may have been 
described as females under the impression that a &r 
greater semal difference existed during the winter 
season. 

The little bustard breeds abundantly in some parts 
of France^ but in Glermanj^ singularly enough^ it is 
only known^ as in our own country^ as an annual winter 
visitant^ though irregular in the time and place of its 
occurrence. 



CTJBSOBITJS ETJBOP^TJS, Latham. 

CEEAM-COLOUEED COUESEE. 

This yery i-are straggler, from more southern climes, 
has not hitherto been included amongst our accidental 
Tisitants, but having been killed once in the adyoining 
county,^ and observed on two separate occasions in 



* In the "Magazine of Natural History" for 1881 (voL iy., 
p. 163), tn " A list of scarce birds killed in Snfifblk since the antmnn 
of 1827, sent as addenda to the list of Mr. J. D. Hoy, of Stoke- 
by-Nayland (vol. iii, p. 436)," Mr. Edward Acton, of Grondis- 
bnrgh, states that a bird of this species was *' shot at Freston, near 
Aldborongh, on October 3rd, 1828, by a shepherd of the name of 
Smith," and this specimen is belieyed by Dr. Bree (" Field," 1867, 
yol. xzx., p. 465) to be the one preserved in the late Mr. Hoy's collec- 
tion, at Boile*s court, near Brentwood, the case containing Mr. 
Hoy's bird, being labelled, " shot in 1828." This example is not 
mentioned by Yarrell, but in the fiye instances given by that 
author of the occurrence of the cream-coloured courser in England 
—one in East EJent, which is now in the British museum, and was 
figured and described by Tiatham in the first supplement to his 
"General Synopsis of Birds" (pi. 116, p. 264), pubUshed in 1787, 
and said (see " Zool. Jour.," iiL, p. 493, and " Naturalist," 1887, voL, 
L, p. 133) to have been purchased subsequently by Donovan for 
eigMy-three guineas ; one in North Wales in 1793 ; one at Wetherby 
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Norfolk by yery reliable witnesses, I think it may be 
now &irly included in the present list. The first inti- 
mation of the probability of *this bird haying appeared 
on our coast was giyen me by the Eey. E. W. Dowell, 
who writes, " in the autumn of 1847, Mr. Wood, of 
Morston, near Blakeney, told me that there was a strange 
bird frequenting his fields, something like a ployer, which 
ran yery fast. He had seen it for seyeral days, and it 
appeared yery tame, but, although I went after it at once, 
of course it was gone. Prom Mr. Wood's description, I 
had no difficulty in recognising this bird as the Cream- 
coloured Courser." To this statement I may add that 
Mr. Wood is well acquainted with all the ordinary forms 
of ployer, TrvngcBy and other shore-birds frequenting 
that portion of the coast, and but for some marked 
peculiarity in this instance would not haye informed 
Mr. Dowell of the supposed rarity. StiU more recently 
Mr. Anthony Hamond, jun., pointed out to me a field 
near the roadside, at Westacre, in which a bird, exactly 
answering the description of the cream-coloured courser, 
was seen both by himself and his &ther on seyeral 
occasions, as they droye past. This was in the autumn 
of 1855 or 1856, but from a recent fall out hunting, he 
was unable to go after it with his gun, and his father. 



in April, 1816 ; one in Leicestersliire in October, 1827 ; and one on 
Eastdown, SaUsbury Plain, in October, 1855; as well as those 
since recorded — ^two seen and one kUled, at Bratmton, in Devon- 
shire, October, 1856 {** Zool.," 5846), one killed in Hackney marshes, 
October 19th, 1857 (*<Zool.," 6309); and one near Maryport, 
October, 1864 (" ZooL," 9418>— it is worthy of note that, althongh 
said to be a scaroe migrant even in the south of Europe, this 
species has appeared less firequently (including the two Norfolk 
examples), in the south of England, than in counties further to the 
north. In every instance but one (April), also, where the date is 
known, this species has occurred in autumn, not less than six 
having been seen or killed in October. 
H 
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therefore^ at last tried a chance shot at it from their 
yehicle^ when the bird, thongh badly hit, flew too far for 
them to mark it down, and wos neyer seen again. It 
was generally observed in company with a few peewits, 
jBrequenting the same spot, and after carefdlly watching 
it once or twice, within easy range, and afterwards 
consulting the figures in Yarrell and other authors, no 
doubt whatever existed in their minds as to the identity 
of the species. 

So little is really known as to the true habitat of this 
rare migrant that I do not hesitate to supplement my 
present notice of it with an extract from a paper on 
** Becent discoveries in European Oology,'* published by 
Mr. Hewitson in the « Ibis " for 1869 (vol. i., p. 79) :*— 
For the discovery of its eggs,*' writes Mr. Hewitson, 
ornithologists are indebted to the Bev. H. B. Tristram, 
who has kindly sent me the following notes : ' Although 
during the winter of 1866-67 I penetrated several 
hundred miles into the Algerian Sahara, and beyond 
its limits as far as between latitude 81^ and 30^, yet 
this bird only once came under my observation, being 
evidently for the most part only a summer migrant to 
those regions. In the month of June, 1867, 1 twice met 
with small flocks of them on the hauts plateaux between 
Biskra and Batna, to the south of Constantme. During 
the previous summer of 1866, I had met with the bird 
several times in the western Sahara, north of Laghouat, 
and especially in the neighbourhood of Ain Oosera, a 
solitary caravansary in the desert kept up by the French 
government as a military halting-place. Though certain 
that the birds were breeding there at the time, I was 
unable to detect their nests; but shortly after my 

* See also Mr. Osbert Salvin's remarks on this species, as 
observed by him in the Eastern Atlas, near Constantine, " Ibis," 
1859, p. 354. 
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depaxfcore, the keeper of the caravaoisary, who had 
assisted me in my search, and who had in previous 
years firequently taken the eggs, and cooked them as 
omelets along with those of the Pterocles setcurvusy found 
the nest and sent me the eggs, three in number. 
According to his account, the courser always adheres 
to this number, as indeed might have been expected 
from the character of the bird. It makes no nest what- 
ever, but deposits its eggs on the bare soil in the most 
arid plains.' " 

Since the above dates, however, several collectors in 
this countiy have received eggs from Algeria and 
Morocco. 



(EDICNEinrS C£EFITAirS| Temm. 

STONE-CURLEW. 

The Great Plover, Stone-Curlew or " Culloo" as the 
name is locally pronounced, has also a special claim to 
its title of "Norfolk'* plover (independently of its former 
abundance in this county), inasmuch as this bird appears 
to have been first made known, in a graphic form,"*^ to 
British ornithologists by Sir Thomas Browne, who 
about the year 1674 forwarded a drawing of it to the 



* The first mention of this bird as British is by Christopher 
Merrett in his " Pinaz Berum Naturalinm," Londini : 1667, 8vo., 
pp. 224s wherein we find (p. 182) as follows : — ^^ Arqnata congener, 
a Btone'Cwrliew huic rostrum breve, accipitrinnm [!], pennsB milvi, 
Fhasiano par magnitndine, Dilicatissinue avis ez agro Hantoniensi, 
Ds. HutcJUnsonf Omithopola Londinensis." Stone-curlew is, of 
course, by &r the oldest English name for the European " thicknee,*' 
and as we have evidence of its use both in Hampshire and Norfolk 
for two hundred years, it is much to be regretted that it has not 
been generally adopted by all British ornithologists. 

H 2 
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celebrated John Bay, taken from a specimen killed near 
Thetford,* and from which no doubt the fignre in 
Willnghby's " Ornithology'* (Tab. Ixxvii.) was engraved. 
Sir Thomas also, in his list of Norfolk birds, describes 
this species as '^ a handsome taJl bird remarkably eyed, 
and with a bill not above two inches long, commonly 
called a stone-curlew, but the note thereof more 
resembles that of a green plover, and breeds about 
Thetford, about the stones and shingles of the liver." 
But although at that time, as at the present day, this 
species was most numerous in the western and south- 

* I am greatly indebted to the Bev. H. B. Tristram for the sight 
of a very scarce little work, entitled — ** A Collection of English 
Words not generally osed. • • • With Gatalognes of English 
Birdi and Fishes. By John Bay, Fellow of the Boyal Society.*' 
London, 1674, Svo., pp. 178. In the pr^Kse, with reference to the 
''catalogoe of English birds," occurs the following passage: — ** Since 
this catalogue was sent away to the press, among some pictures of 
birds which I have received from the learned and deservedly 
fiunous Sir Thomas Browne, of Norwich, I find two or three English 
birds by me omitted, as whereof I was not certain. CEdienetMU 
BeUonii by him also first observed in England. Upon the picture 
of it sent to me by Sir Thomas, I find inscribed ' a stone-curlew, 
from about Thetford, whereabouts they breed. It hath a remark- 
able eye and note somewhat like a green plover."* In Bay*s 
preface to Willughby's " Ornithology," Sir Thomas's contributions 
are also duly acknowledged, but from the following extract from a 
letter of that learned physician to his son Edward, dated March 
28th, 1682 (see Wilkin's edition of his works, voL i., p. 337), we 
find the former complaining of the unnecessary detention of his 
drawings: — '*Whon Mr. Bay (he writes) was to print his omi- 
thologie or description of birds, I lent him many draughts of birds 
in colours, which I had caused at times to bee drawne, and hee and 
Sir Phillip Skippon promised mee that they should be safely 
returned; butt I have not since received them. Butt they were 
left in Mr. Martyn's hands, therefore present my services unto Mr. 
Martyn (bookseller, at the bell, St. Paul's churchyard), and desire 
him from mee, to deliver the same unto you, and I shall rest 
satisfied." 
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western parts of the coiintj, yet judging from the 
localities in which a few scattered pairs are stUl met 
with, during the breeding season, in the neighbourhood 
of Norwich, it seems strange that Sir Thomas should 
not have obtained a specimen, for his purpose, much 
nearer home. 

Like its big cousin the great bustard, though by 
no means in the same degree, the stone-curlew, even 
as a summer visitant, has been affected by those 
vast agricultural changes which, dating back from the 
commencement of the present century, have changed 
so materially the general aspect of the country and con- 
tracted everywhere the boundaries of the heath and the 
fen. As a ground breeder, also, its eggs are peculiarly 
liable to accident, and this, combined with the wholesale 
system of egging pursued of late years, might alone ac- 
count for the diminution of a species which, laying only 
two eggs at a time, is neceBsarily limited in its powers of 
reproduction. Compared, however, with the wild open 
tracts of the ^' Breck" district, the eastern side of the 
county can at no time have possessed the same amount 
of atbraction for these birds, as even the former locality 
continues to afford; whilst the enclosure, on all sides, 
of heaths and commons, and the rapid growth of planta- 
tions on our once bleak soils, is fast depriving them, both 
towards the north and east, of the few haunts once 
£a»vourable to their retiring habits. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Norwich, as at 
Costessy, Easton, and Bowthorpe, the stone-curlew, until 
within the last twenty or five and twenty years, bred 
regularly on the higher grounds, frequenting for that 
purpose certain large open fields, to which even here the 
term " Breck " is not uncommonly applied, whilst at 
Thorpe one or two pairs are still met with every spring. 
Tracing out, however, on the map, the localities from 
whence I have known either birds or eggs procured 
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dnriiig the last few years in East Norfolk, this species 
would seem, at the present time, to be confined almost 
entirely to the wild hilly country lying to the westward 
of Cromer, within the " Cliflf " district, and that still 
extensive, though not continnons, line of heaths and 
common lands, which, commencing about Backheath, 
Household and Thorpe, to the north of this city, 
proceeds in a north-westerly direction till it joins on to 
the former tract again about Hempstead and Holt. Here, 
and more particularly at Hempstead, as my friend Mr. 
Edwards informs me, they were extremely numerous 
some thirty years ago, when a large extent of young 
plantations afforded both food and shelteir^ amongst the 
young trees, and whence these birds might be flushed in " 
flocks of from forty to fifty at a time at the close of the 
breeding season. Although difficult enough of approach 
in their usually open haunts, it was easy enough under 
these circumstances, to obtain shots at them, by sending 
one guxL forward to the end of the planting, and many 
were, no doubt, killed in this manner when little thought 
was giyen to their eyentual scarcity. The system of 
egging, also, as then pursued, could not fail in some 
degree to show its effects, but the gradual though 

* Mr. Lubbock particularly mentions the partiality of this 
species for recently formed coverts, remarking tbat " the greatest 
allurement to them is an extensive new plantation made in the 
open country, and on the improved plan of double trenching 
the soiL The loosened ground affords better means of obtaining 
worms and beetles, their usual food, and the birds appear par- 
ticularly to delight in the partial concealment which the young 
trees afford in the first year or two ; as soon as the trees attain any 
size all attraction ceases." In the spring of 1867, when driving 
with Mr. Anthony Hamond, jun., through a roadway dividing 
a recently formed plantation, adjoining Mr. Elwes's residence at 
Congham, we disturbed a pair of these birds, which ran on for 
some distance, but at last rose and alighted again amongst the 
dwarf fir-trees. 
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certain decrease in their numbers, is attributable mainly, 
no doubt, to the altered character of the locality when 
those young trees had lost their attractions, and de- 
veloped into extensive and thickly planted woods. Yet 
to show the extraordinary attachment of these curlews 
to their accustomed breeding grounds, Sir. Hewitson 
(" Brit. Bds.* Eggs," 3rd ed.), on the authority of Mr. 
Alfred Newton, states that ^^ a particular spot where a 
pair of birds of this species had been accustomed to 
breed was resorted to by them for that purpose, long 
after it, and many acres around it, were planted with 
trees, and had become the centre of a flourishing 
wood.'** 

^ Once or twice, within the last four or five years, I 
have seen small flights of stone-curlews between Sher- 
ringham and Salthouse, during the months of June and 
July; and Mr. T. W. Cremer, of Beeston, near Cromer, 
informs me that a pair or two have hitherto bred, yearly, 
on some ftirze-covered hills at the back of his residence, 
where the poor of the parish have rights of commonage, 
but having neither heard nor seen them during the 
past summer (1867), he is doubtful whether they still 
continue to do so. About four years ago the Sev. C. 
Norris, of Briston, had eggs of this plover, taken on 
some rough ground not far from his house, but states 
that they have ceased for some time to breed on Briston- 
common, now about to be enclosed. A young bird was^ 
however, taken in the summer of 1867, in the vicinity 
of Holt, about three miles from Briston ; and a couple 
of eggs said to have been found at Cawston, near 
Aylsham, were shown me in the spring ; and an adult 
bird and eggs from Witchingham. In August of the 

* Mr. Newton has since told me that this took place in the 
warren-oovert at Elveden, which extends over more than three 
hundred acres. 
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same year, a female was shot at Backheath; and in 
September a male, at East Tuddenham; and on the 
11th of October I was shown one said to haye been 
run down in the viciniiy of Norwich, which, most pro- 
bably, came from Thorpe, as, on the 2nd of August, 
1866, a specimen was also killed near this city, and one 
in the following month on the Rackheath estate, 

Mr. Charles Jecks, of the Woodlands, Thorpe, 
informs me that for more than twenty years he has 
known a pair or two return in the spring to the same 
portions of that elevated plateau, where the stony soil is 
well suited to their habits. For seyeral seasons they have 
bred, by the side of a plantation, within two hundred 
yards of his house, and having a naturalist's relish for ^ 
their wild musical " clamour'* at night, he takes every 
precaution to prevent their being disturbed. In the 
summer of 1866, young ones were hatched early in May, 
but as soon as these are able to fly, old and young 
together quit that neighbourhood, and, wandering in 
search of food beyond those friendly boundaries, too 
often lose one or more of their party, by a chance shot, 
before the time for migration arrives. Any how their 
numbers have never increased. 

Mr. Lubbock, in a recent letter from Eccles, near 
Attleburgh, says, "In my vicinity the great-plover is 
following the bustard. Twenty years back I could hear 
them every sunmier evening from my parlour when the 
window was open. I have seen only one in the parish 
for the last four years." Passing, on, however, frirther 
to the south and west of the county, we come at once to 
the "Breck" district, which fit>m time immemorial 
has been their chief resort, and where in many places 
they still remain plentifril, although elsewhere agricul- 
tural and other changes have had their effects. The 
latter is more particularly observable in the neigh- 
bourhood of Swaffham, where of late years they 
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haye diminislied considerably, but a few still breed 
annuallj about Westacre, Congham, and Lezham ; and 
their e^s have been taken recently near Cressingham 
and Watton. At West Harling, tiiougli not in their 
former abundance, Mr. lUnger informs me that he has 
the last year or two met with from fifteen to twenty in a 
flock, fr^uenting the tomip-fields in the early autumn ; 
and this, in spite of the great extent of wood that has 
grown up on all sides in that district. From Thetford, 
their main stronghold,'^ as in days gone by, Sir. Bartlett 
writes, ^' I do not think the stone-curlew has decreased 
since I have been here, some twenty years. I see as 
many as ever, but plantations haye got up in the 
neighbourhood year by year, tending to take from 
its wildness, and so diminish both the curlew and 
ring-dotterel. On my warren they are quite as numer- 
ous, when the season is feyourable, but its bleakness 
is undiminished.'' From the Feltwell country, also, 
I hear the same satis£BU)tory account from my friend 
Mr. Newcome, who states that in the autunm of 1867 
he saw about a hundred and fifty in one flock on his 
own estate. From these facts, then, we may conclude 
that if, on the eastern side of the county the stone- 
curlew, in a few years time, should cease to be reckoned 
amongst our summer yisitants, there is little fear that 
as regards the southern and western portions, its pre- 
sence in summer wiU still enHyen the waste for many 
generations to come. 



* Mr. Hewitson is qtdte in error as to the position of this 
district, when skUndin^^ ("Brit Bds/ Eggs/' 8rd ed.) to the 
abundanoe of the stone-curlew in Norfolk and Suffolk, he says, 
" It breeds upon the extensive sandy flats, which chiefly border upon 
the sea-shore,*' The fiat sandy borders of the Wash, are not, nor 
do I think ever were, frequented by this species, which prefers a 
more hilly country; and Thetford warren, though many miles 
inland, has attractions not only for the great-plover, but for its 
more marine relatire^ the ring-dotterel (Oharadriue hiaticulaj 
I 
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The arriyal of these birds in spring occurs generally 
about the second week in April, when an occasional 
straggler may be fonnd on the sea-shore, as on April 
17th, 1866, when a single stone-cnrlew was shot on 
Yarmouth beach. In that neighbourhood, however, 
as stated by the Messrs. Paget, it is but rarely met 
with. There is no ''nest,^' but the two eggs are laid on 
the bare ground, which, being of a light nature, becomes 
worn into a shallow depression by the movements of 
the sitting bird; and so much do the general tints of 
the eggs assimilate to those of the sandy soil around 
that the novice finds as much difficulty in detecting 
them as those of the ling-dotterel on a shingly beach. 
The eggs vary extremely in the disposition and colour 
of their markings, as shown by the three examples 
fignred by Hewitson (« Brit. Bds.' Eggs," 8rd ed.), two 
taken from specimens in the late Mr. Salmon's collec- 
tion; and a third from that of Mr. Alfred Newton, 
who possesses a wonderful series from the Thetford 
country, which exhibits very many beautifril and unu- 
sual varieties. Both parents would seem to share in 
the work of incubation, as Mr. Salmon on one occasion 
ascertained, by dissection, that several birds snared on 
their nests during the day time were all males. Whether, 
if undisturbed, they have more than one brood in the 
season I am tmable to say, but if the first nest is robbed 
other eggs will be met with in a fresh state, up to a 
very late period, as, on the 11th of September, 1851, 
Mr. Dowell and Mr. Lubbock, when shooting at Harling, 
found two eggs of the stone-curlew, the old birds*rising 
not &r off; and on the 9th of October the parents were 
seen again, but the eggs had been taken. The young 
in their first down are pretty little creatures, and, when 
squatting to avoid detection, are as difficult to find 
as the eggs. They follow their parents in search of 
food, almost from their birth, hiding amongst the loose 
stones on the least appearance of danger, and a very 
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marked attachment exists between old and yoimg, of 
which Mr. Lubbock, in his "Fanna," gives a curions 
instance. An old bird, which had been shot at and 
slightly wonnded in the pinion, having heea tamed 
loose into a walled-in firarden, became exceedingly 
cLunorons at sunrise, tiie^o^ monung, i^us 
attracted a yonng one to the place of its confinement. 
This, after some difficulty, was also captured, and 
exhibited the greatest satisfaction at regaining its 
parent, seemingly quite indi£Eerent to its own liberty. 
In June and July old and young together are frequently 
flushed from the turnips in the vicinity of their breeding 
grounds, and previous to their departure in October they 
collect together in considerable numbers; in some places, 
as before stated, amounting to over a hundred in a flock, 
and in former times probably as many more. Although 
the main body, however, leave us thus early in the 
autumn, stragglers are not unfrequently observed during 
the winter months, and at times, when the mildness of 
the season can in no way be alleged as the cause of 
their remaining so late. Mr. Salmon, in his notes on 
this species ('<Mag. Nat. Hist.,'' 1836, p. 524), alluding 
to their usual departure in October, remarks — '' Should 
the weather continue open a few will remain to a much 
later period," and instances his having " started one as 
late as the 9th of December, in the autumn of 1834." 
Mr. Lubbock also says, ''It stays very late before it 
migrates ; in mild seasons to the very end of November, 
and even into December." On the 16th of December, 
1846, as recorded by Messrs. Gumey and Fisher ("Zoolo- 
gist," 1847, p. 1601), a single bird was killed at Ludham, 
and the following instances have since come under my 
own notice: — 

1851. On December 4th, during severe trosb and 
snow, a great-plover, in good condition, was shot at 
Potter Heigham. 
i2 
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1852. On Febroary 3rd, weather mild at the time, 
another bird^ shot near Cromer^ was shown me in the 
flesh. 

1853. On Febmarj 2ndy during frost and snow, a 
pair were killed at Yoxford, in Suffolk ; and Mr. L. H. 
Irby records in the " Zoologist " for this year (p. 8909), 
the occnrrenoe of a pair at Thetford, early in March, 
with deep snow on the ground at the time. 

1857. On December 5th, a young bird was caught 
alive at Hellesdon ; weather mild. 

1861. On November 11th, one was. killed out of a 
small flock at Horsford, severe frost having set in on 
the 1st, with snow on the ground. 

1864. On November 3rd, weather open, an adult 
bird was shot at Great Melton, near Wymondham. 

1867. On December 18th, one was seen by Mr. J. H. 
Gumey in Leadenhall market, which had been sent up, 
with other birds, from the neighbourhood of Yarmouth. 

From the above cases, then, it appears that, quite 
irrespective of atmospheric influences, individuals of this 
species occasionally remain with us throughout the 
winter; for it seems more reasonable to suppose that 
birds, killed during severe frosts, in the month of 
February,^ had never attempted to migrate, than that 

^ • Montagu, in the " Supplement" to his " Ornithological Dio- 
tionaxy," gives an instance of a Norfolk plover having been killed 
in South Devon, in the beginning of February, 1807; whilst 
another was shot near the same place, about a fortnight before, 
in that, ** unusually mild winter." GKlbert White also states that 
this spedes was heard to pipe on the 27th of February, 1788, 
and that others were heard passing over head, by night, on 
the Ist of Maroh. The regular occnrrenoe of this bird during the 
winter months, in Cornwall, though unknown in that county in 
summer, has been several times specially noticed by Mr. E. H. 
Rodd in the '* Zoologist" for 1845 (p. 876), 1848 (p. 2023), and 1860 
(p. 34) ; as well as by a correspondent in the " Field" of January 
19th, 1867. In the latter pubUcation, also, under date of January 
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they should return northward^ in such weather, at an 
unusually early period. 

My own opportunities of observing this species have 
been somewhat limited, but in May, 1864, in company 
with my Mend Mr. Dix (who, as a resident at that time 
at West Harling, was well acquainted with their haunts), 
I had every facility, with the help of a good glass, for 
studying ilieir habits in a wild state. In that neigh* 
bourhood, on the open ^^ Brecks," the eggs are usually 
laid on some slightly rising ground, whence a good look 
out is kept, and where it is almost impossible to come 
upon the birds by snrpriae. If the exaxjt spot is known, 
long before any near approach can be made, the old bird 
may be seen to rise slowly to its feet, and with arched 
back, like a French partridge, walk slowly off for a few 
yards, when, if further pressed, the pace quickens, and 
joined probably by its mate, from you know not where 
— so like are their tints to the surrounding soil — ^the pair 
rise on the wing, and with a strong quick flight, and 
outstretched legs, betake themselves to some distant part 
of the field, uttering at intervals their loud tremulous 
whistle. As ground-breeders they are necessarily ex- 
posed to many dangers, their eggs being so generally 
taken when discovered, and though carrion-crows are 
scarce in this game-preserving county, the rooks, 
especially in dry seasons, are scarcely less active as 
egg stealers. In this respect Mr. Dix considers that 
the eggs are safer when laid in the middle of a wide 
open field, than, as is often the case, when situated 
vdthin some fifby yards of a large fir *' slip" or planta- 

12th, 1867, a single bird is recorded as haying been killed at Char- 
month, Dorset, on the 4th. To these may be added the still more 
strange oocnrrenoe of a solitary specimen in Fifeshire, on the 27th 
of January, 1858, as stated by Mr. W. P. Tombnll in his "Birds 
of East Lothian," which, according to that author, is the only one 
known to have appeared in that locality. 
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tion.^ In the former case he has known the cnrlew fight 
off the rook when snspicionsly approaching its treasures ; 
on the other hand the rook, qnietlj perched on the trees^ 
watches the curlew leave her nest^ and at once descends 
to plunder it. The shepherds^ when driving their 
sheep on to the lands^ always mark the spot where the 
curlew rises^ and^ by her alertness or not in doing so^ 
judge whether the eggs are fresh or set upon. Nearly 
all the eggs Mr. Dix has had brought to him at different 
times have been taken in this way by the shepherds or 
their lads^ but when a single sheep -has approached too 
near to a nest he has seen the old bird flutter its wings^ 
and thus, by menacing attitudes, attempt to drive off 
the intruder. 

Unless sought for, or come upon accidentally in their 
wild haunts, these birds are but rarely heard or seen 
during the day, but towards evening they become ex- 
ceedingly clamorous, and as nocturnal feeders chiefly, 
as evidenced by the large prominent eye,t their loud 

* On the 16th of May, 1867, Mr. Anthony Hamond, Jan., pointed 
out to me a nest with two eggs, placed within about fifty or sixty 
yards of a plantation, which bordered one side of a large field at 
Westacre. The biixls ran off on our approach, and were soon lost 
sight of amongst the underwood. 

t Thompson, in his " Birds of Ireland" (vol. ii., p. 83), states 
that a great plover, in the gardens of the Zoological Society, in 
London, greatly interested him, on various occasions, by its always 
remaining " fixed as a statue," so long as he had patience to return 
its gaze, and this in whatever attitude it chanced to be when 
his eye and the bird's first met. "I tried it," he says, "fix>m 
different sides of the aviary, and found its performance the same 
firom all. The earnestly fixed gaze of its large and prominent dark 
eye had a veiy singular effect." And this, no doubt, is its habit in 
a wild state, when, standing sentinel, as it were, on some slight 
elevation, it looks out for and near over its desert home, since, 
motionless as a statue, and in colour assimilating so closely to the 
soil, it may easily escape defection, by even a good observer. The 
chief peculiarity of thia custom of the curlew is that the bird 
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vibratory whistle may be heard at all honrs of the night. 
By moonlight their cries become even more incessant^ 
and amongst many treasured recollections of roral sights 
and sonnds^ is the delight with which^ on the 21st of 
May^ 1864^ I first heard them, at West Harling^ under 
circumstances peculiarly favourable to,a lasting impres* 
sion, for 

" Summer was the time, and sweet the hour." 
when^ long afber midnight^ I still sat listening at my 
open window as^ borne on the soft breeze £rom the neigh- 
bouring "Breck" lands^ their tremulous notes blended 
with the wail of the lapwing ; and, in strange contrast 
to such wild melody, the rich soft notes of the night- 
ingale came up from the garden, whilst the air was 
filled with the scent of the honeysuckle, and paths, 
shrubs, and buildings, shone white in the reflection of 
the full moon. 

Whether or not "these birds, as stated by some 
authors, leave the uplands towards evening, and seek 
food and water in the low meadows, I cannot say, but 
in this instance, undoubtedly, the cries of the curlews 
came fit>m the same lands where I had observed them 
during the day. Besides insects, chiefly Coleopteraj 
they are said to feed on snails, slugs, and worms ;^ and 
Messrs. Gumey and Fisher mention the forceps of 
several earwigs, as found by them in the stomach of 
one specimen. Another dissected lately by Mr. T. E. 
6unn, contained some fibrous matter, mixed with frag- 
ments of coleopterous insects, and a few small pebbles. 

always &ces the spectator, and presents the smullest surface to 
his eye. To follow the moyements of the intruder, the bird moves 
its feet very rapidly, not altering its relative position, but just as 
the " pivot man" of a line of soldiers does. 

* Mr. Newoome tells me that the warreners say that when 
they find the curlew caught in traps, they also find frogs which 
they have " spued up." 
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The late Mr. J. D. Hoy, in a letter to Mr. Yarrell, 
allading to the abnndanoe of this species on the sandy 
plains of Norfolk, remarks, ^^ g^reat numbers have been 
caught in mort seasons by the subscription heron hawks, 
at Didlington Hall; they have been known to take 
refuge in a rabbit-burrow when pursued by the hawk." 
But, as compared with the common curlew (Nvmenius 
a/rquata)y the great plover is described by the authors 
of " Falconry in the British Isles " (p. 66) as reluctant 
to " take the air,'' and usually showing but little sport. 



OLAKEOLA TOKQUATA, Meyer. 
COLLAEBD PEATINCOLE. 

This rare straggler is recorded as having occurred 
several times in this county, but I have been unable to 
ascertain authentic particulars of more than three or, 
at most, four specimens. 

In the month of May, 1827,^ as stated by the Messrs. 
Paget, a pair of Pratincoles were shot on Breydon- 

* In a letter, written by Mr. J. D. Hoy to the late Mr. 
Selby, published by Dr. Bree in the " Field " of November 9th, 1867 
(p. 385), with other interesting particnlarB respecting Mr. Hoy*s 
collection, the following very singular passage occurs with refer- 
ence to this species : — " On the 20th of May, 1827, a })air of the 
pratincole were shot near Yarmouth. A few of them breed cmnuctUy 
tn ths fens near Yarmouth, in the same localUy as the ruffs, tmth 
which they are someHmes taJcen*' Mr. Hoy's thorough acquaintance 
with our eastern coast and the entire " broad district," renders this 
passage the more inexplicable, but whatever bird, through some 
Ia/p8ti8 ealamfU, may have been here confounded with the pratincole^ 
there can be no question that this rare species was at no time a 
resident in our marshes, or otherwise, than it now is, a very rare 
and accidental visitant. 
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wall^ and the same birds, in Sir William Hooker's MS.^ 
are stated to have been male and female, and their 
stomachs filled with beetles. These specimens, as I am 
also informed by Mr. Joseph Clarke, of Saffiron Walden 
(from whom Yarrell obtained his information respecting 
them), were shot, on the 21st of May, by a fisherman 
named John Bessey, who sold them to the late Isaao 
Harvey, a game dealer, at Yarmouth, for twenty 
shillings. They were extremely dirty and smeared 
with blood, and Harvey's wife washed them ''as she 
wonld stockings," and hung them ont on a pole to dry ; 
bnt, in spite of this rough usage, they were subsequently 
re-sold by Harvey for £7. Captain Longe, when re- 
siding at Yarmouth, took some pains to trace out this 
pair, but was unable to do so, nor have I been more 
fortunate through enquiries made in other quarters.^ 
A specimen in Mr. Gumey's collection, said to have 
been killed near Yarmouth, was purchased some years 
back at the sale of Mr. Thurtell's birds, at Eaton, 
near Norwich ; and of these, as I have recently ascer- 
tained from Mr. Hunt, a cashier in the Norwich Post- 
office, the larger portion had belonged to his father, 
whose name I have had frequent occasion to mention 
as an authority on questions of local ornithology. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that Mr. Gumey's bird 
may have been one of the original Yarmouth pair, 
which are also recorded by Hunt in his ''List of Birds'* 
published in Stacy's "History of Norfolk." The only 
other example, and also the last that I am aware of, as 
having been killed in this county, is the one recorded 
by Yarrell as shot in May, 1840, on the shore of 
Blakeney harbour, by Henry Overton, a noted fowler. 

* Bessey's son remembers their being killed, and thinks they 
may have been purchased either by the late Mr. Sparshall, of 
Norwich, or Sir B. Adair's father. 

K 
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This bird came into the possession of the late Mr. 
James Sparham^ of Blakenej, who presented it to Mr. 
Heniy Sogers^ then residing at Thetford. Some few 
years later^ on Mr. Sogers leaving England^ this pratin- 
cole passed into the hands of the late Mrs. Flower^ of 
FeltweU, and is now in Mr. Newcome's collection at 
FeltweU Hall. 



CHARADSIUS PLUVIALIS, Limuens. 
GOLDEN PLOVBE. 

The Golden or '^ Whistling " Plover, as it is locally 
termed, is a regular antmnnal visitant, but varies as 
much in nnmbers, according to the season, as in the 
time of its arrival. Pretiy generally distributed throngh- 
ont the comity, it is met with in flocks of more or less 
extent, thronghont the winter months, except during 
periods of extremely severe weather,* when, like other 
kindred species, it passes southwards, for a tune, to 
return again with the earliest change to a more genial 
temperaturcf At such times, after the breaking up of 



* Mr. Gordeaiix,' in hia " Ornithological notes" from N'orth 
IdnoohishiTe (*< Zoologist./' 1867, p. 690), refers to the partial 
migrations of this species during sharp weather. In the first 
week of January, 1867, he sajs, during a sharp frost, " not one was 
left in those places where a few days previously they had congre- 
gated in thousands." On the 23rd, however, a rapid thaw com- 
menced ; and on the 24th, when the marshes were once more dear 
of snow, "considerable flocks of golden plover had returned to 
their old haunts." 

t Mr. Lubbock gives a remarkable instance of the " weather 
wise" instinct of this species, so appropriately termed pluviaUs on 
that account. The extraordinary restlessness of several flocks of 
plover and lapwings in the marshes, so impressed him on one 
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• 

a hard frosty and the re-appearance onoe more of yerdnre 
from under the deep snow, the whistle of the golden 
plover, as they rise from the fields, sonnds cheerily in 
the bright snnshine of a winter's morning. The expe- 
rience, however, of old sportsmen and others best 
capable of judging, indicates a very marked decrease, 
of late years, in the number of these birds as observed 
in this county, and even in a locality as little changed 
in its general features as Thetford warren, Mr. Bartlett 
informs me that they are seen only in scores instead 
of himdreds a^ formerly. About Feltwell, also, they are 
considered scarce. 

Their southward movements, as is the case also 
with many of the ZWn^ce, commences &r earlier in 
the autumn than is generally supposed, and, consider- 
ing also their late stay with us, at times, in the 
spring, their nesting duties in more northern localities 
must be performed in a very limited period. It is by 
no means unusual to hear the well known notes of these 
birds, at night, by the middle of August, as the van- 
guard of their migratory forces passes over this county, 
and stragglers occasionally killed at such times leave no 
doubt as to the identity of the species. In Mr. Dowell's 
MS. notes, I find mention of a single golden plover, seen 
by him at Blakeney, on the 26th of July, 1858, the 
earliest date of which I have any record ; but the same ac- 
curate observer noticed several small fieunilies in August, 
1852, fi*equenting the ''freshes" about Blakeney and 
Morston; some individuals still retaining their frill 
summer plumage. Mr. Alfred Newton tells me that 
in 1852 he and his brother Edward saw a small '' trip 



j» 



occasion, in the month of December, that he was thereby indaoed 
to pnt off an intended jonmey. On the next morning, which was 
cahn and mild, the plover had all left ; but, in the coarse of the 
night, 80 great was the fall of snow that the lanes were filled with 
the drift to the depth of six or seven feet. 
K 2 
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of five on Theiford warren^ on the 80th of Jnlj^ and 
that between the 17th and 20th of August following^ 
they obeerred seyeral larger '^ trips/' numbering alto- 
gether from thirty to fifty birds^ on the same locality. 
In 1854, too, they saw a '* trip" of about five and twenty 
on the 14th of August. Mr. Lubbock also states that 
two were shot on the 28rd of August, 1827, from a flock 
of seven on the edge of Horsey broad; and on the 18th 
of August, 1856,^ I was shown a pair of, apparently, 
young birds which had been picked up that morning 
on the line near Yarmouth, having flown against the 
telegraph wires during the night— a not unfirequent 
occurrence. One of these had its head completely cut 
off, and the other was found running about between 
the rails, with one wing half severed from the body. 
It is not, however, until near the end of September, 
or more usually in the following month, that such 
flocks as frequent our stubbles and fallows tempt the 
sportsman to leave the partridges for a time, and 
endeavour, by careful stalking, to obtain a shot. This, 
however, as the plover gen^^y alight in tLe middle 
of a field, is extremely uncertain, but by walking round 
and round them, each time gradually narrowing the 
circle, they may sometimes be approached near enough 
for a successful shot. Not imfirequently, also, by firing 
one barrel at random, a fiur chance is offered for the 
second, as golden plover, as well as lapwings, inva- 
riably sweep downwards in a body, and then scatter in 
all directions after the first report. I have generally 
found them more abundant during November than in 
any other month, when, as Mr. Lubbock remarks, ^'they 
seem to divide their time between the marshes and 

* A single bird, black-breasted, was flashed by Mr. Cordeanz, 
from a marsh, in North Lincolnshire, on the 3rd of August^ 1867» 
as recorded in the " Zoologist " for that year, p. 946. 
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uplaadfl. If they are in a marsh all day they often move 
off to a ploughed field jnst as it is dusk, and vice versa; 
if upon arable land, they go down to the marsh for 
the night." My own experience exactly confirms this 
statement, as some years since, when in the habit 
of shooting, late in the season, at Eramingham, near 
Norwich, I used firequently, after leaving the turnips, 
to await the chance arrival of plover on the high grounds 
where they roosted, at times, in large ^' congregations." 
In the vicinity of the coast they are also found in 
great plenty during the winter months, both at the 
mouths of our tidal rivers, and on the flat shores of the 
'^ Wash," alternating between the ''muds " and marshes, 
as the tide ebbs or flows. As before remarked, their 
numbers, like many other winter visitants, depend much 
on the severity of the season, a sudden change to frost 
and snow, bringing large accessions fix>m more northern 
localities. In the exiaremely sharp winter of 1859-60, 
when our rivers were frozen over, a large quantify of 
both golden plover and lapwing were brought to the 
Norwich market, on the 23rd of December ; and in the 
winter of 1829, as recorded by Messrs. Paget, a dealer 
in Yarmouth received in one day, from the surroundmg 
district, a hundred and flfty golden plover besides snipe 
and wildfowL 

The not unfrequent occurrence of specimens in the 
spring, late enough to have acquired the black breast of 
their sxunmer plumage, has no doubt led to the suppo- 
sition that they have occasionally remained to breed 
here, an impression evidently entertained by Messrs. 
Sheppard and Whitear, owing to a few being seen, on 
one occasion during the nesting season, on Mousehold- 
heath, near Norwich.^ Of this, however, I can find no 

* A locality also named by Hunt as an occaBional resort of this 
speciea late in the sprixig. 
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proof either in onr own or earlier times, although strag- 
glers may be seen in every month of the year, and Sir 
Thomas Browne particularly remarks of this species, 
^Hhey breed not with us, but in some parts of Scotland, 
and plentifully in Iceland/'* 

Mr. Lubbock states that a pair seen on Thorpe 
common, on the 26th of April, 1823, were in the nuptial 
plumage, and the female when shot was forward in egg ; 
a few also exhibited in our fishmarket for sale on the 5th 
of April, 1855, were all, more or less, in a state of change. 
On the 15th of May, 1856, a single bird, in full summer 
plumage, was brought in to one of our birdstuffers ; and 
on the same day, as I find by my notes at the time, a 
couple of land-rails and a nest of nightingale's eggs; 
but a still later date is given by Messrs. Gumey and 
Fisher, who have known this species to be killed in 
Norfolk on the 25th of May. Such cases are, however, 
quite exceptional, but as regards those which may be 
said to have wintered in Norfolk, the northward move- 
ment takes place for the most part in April, whilst 
others from more southern quarters appear in May, 
vdth the knots and godwits, and, according to the pre- 
valent winds at the time, are met with for longer or 
shorter periods by the Breydon gunners. 

There is one point connected with the migratory 
movements of this species, which would seem, until 
very recently, to have escaped the notice of British 
ornithologists — ^it is their whistling by night over our 
cities and towns, when attracted by the glare of the 
lamps on their nocturnal passage. The very early 
autumnal migration of these birds is thus clearly indi- 
cated in some seasons, as well as fresh arrivals during 



• In Wilkin's edition of Sir Thomas Browne's works, vol. iv., 
p. 319, the word "Iceland" occurs in this passage, but it is no 
donbt a misprint for Ireland. 
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the Tvinter montlis. Probably manj of mj readers have 
remarked^ at such times^ the melodious notes of these 
plover, which would seem to be uttered incessantly in 
order to keep the whole body together; and as this 
always occurs when the nights are extremely dark, I 
believe the birds, once drawn within the radius of the 
city lights, become perfectly bewildered, and fly round 
and round for hours, till, at day-break, the spell ia 
broken, and they resume at once their direct course of 
flight; for, in no instance have I known, under such 
circumstances, any unusual number observed in the 
neighbourhood on the following morning. I have heard 
them myself on more than one occasion, when sitting 
up late, or from some cause unable to sleep, passing 
and repassing over the house-tops throughout the night, 
their plaintive cries now dying away in the distance, and 
now again so loud and clear over head that it has seemed 
as if a gun fired upwards at the sound must inevitably 
do some execution amongst them ; since, though lost in 
the darkness, the noise of their wings is at times quite 
perceptible. 

The following are the dates on which occurrences 
of this kind have come under my own notice during 
the last sixteen or seventeen years, whether residing 
in Norwich or in the immediate neighbourhood ; but it 
is worthy of note that here, in every instance, these 
birds have been heard either in autumn or winter, as I 
have no record of any similar event, at other periods of 
the year : — * 

* That this does not, however, hold good, as a role, is shown 
by the following note, oommnnicated by Mr. J. Morgan, of 
Stratford-on-Avon, to the " Field" of March Slst, 1866, p. 273, which 
19 additionally interesting from the fact that varions species were 
actually picked up dead and examined on the following day ; thus 
proving the misoellaneons character of this particular flight, and by 
inference, also, of others, where many different notes have been 
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1850. Noyember 29tli. From about nine o'clock in 
the evening large numbers heard over the ciiy till nearly 
daylight ; the night very dark. — ^December Ist. Again 
very numerous ; night fine and dark. 

1851. October 2l6t. A large flight over the city; 
very dark at the time. 

1856. August 20th. Plover heard nearly all night ; 
very dark. Incessant rain for twenty-four hours. Two 
killed against telegraph wires the same week. 

1857. October 13th. Large numbers over the city ; 
night dark, but fine. 

I860. August 14th. A small flight heard over the 
city. 

That the above dates, copied from my own note- 
books for the last seventeen years, represent all the 
occasions on which these birds have been heard, at 
night, over the city, during that period, I do not 
pretend to say, but inasmuch as a dark night at 
the exact period of their migration, alone brings them 
under the influence of our city lamps, it is quite possible 
that one or more seasons may elapse without their 
presence being thus indicated by their clamorous cries. 

heard at one time : — " On Thursday morning last (March 22nd), abont 
half-past two, this town was visited by an immense flock of birds, 
of many species, but principally starlings, and their proceedings for 
some time created alarm. They swarmed on the chimney tops and 
on other parts of high bmldings, while others were wheeling about 
and uttering cries as though they had been seized with a panic, 
dashing themselves- against the walls, &c., with such violence that 
scores were picked up next morning dead; while I should say at 
least a hundred or two were captured in houses, having Mien 
down the chimneys. • • • • I have seen many of the birds, 
gtarlings, mUpe, rvnged-doHerelf wUd^uckf ^c, and I have been 
informed by others of wild-geese^ partridges, thrushes, blackbirds, 
Aa, being in the flock. The night was dark, the stars being 
faintly visible, and it was impossible to tell firom what direction 
they had come.** 
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Accustomed, however, as I have been for some years to 
listen for these well known sounds at the beginning 
of antnmn, I never remember noticing any particular 
mingling of notes — altliough at times the golden plover 
and lapwings seemed massed together — ^until the 28rd 
of August, 1865, when the feathered host which then 
visited our city and neighbourhood* exceeded not only 
in numbers, but in combination of species, anything 
before recorded in this part of the kingdom. The 
night was extremely dark, and the close sultry air 
foretold the storm which, about two a.m., culminated 
in one terrific flash of lightning, accompanied by a 
deafening peal of thunder and a perfect deluge of rain. 
Between nine and ten o'clock I was first attracted by the 
ordinary whistie of the plover, but on stepping into the 
garden, became aware at once of the unusual character 
of this migratory flight. The air seemed literally fllled 
with birds, but, though at times they were apparentiy 
within a few yards of one's head it was impossible 
to see anything, even when standing close to the gas- 
lamps, on the road. Difibrent flocks appeared to answer 
each other, and their confused clamour was so great 



* I may here remark that a Correspondent in the "Field" 
(September 9th, 1865) records a lar^ flight of birds at Leicester, 
as observed by himself on the very same evening. He was attracted 
by the noise, and on going out saw '* the dark outline of a flock of 
birds, going in a sonth-westerly direction." From their notes he 
believes the nugority to have been " geese of some kind or other," 
and their attendants he thinks were of the plover species ; but a 
friend imagined "that he ooold detect the note of an owl amongst 
the rest." In the following autumn, another Correspondent in the 
same journal (September 15th, 1866), writing firom Cranbrooke, 
describes a very large flight of birds as having passed over head on 
the 9th of that month. It was raining hard at the time, and very 
dark. Their notes resembled " pweet, pweet," apparently uttered 
by some hundreds in each flock, and were heard by him, at intervals 
of about ten minutes, from half-past eleven till two a.m. 

L 
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aa to attract attention from the least observant^ and 
formed a general topic of conyersation for days after. 
Althongh, judging from the sonnd^ they appeared to 
come and go^ there was nothing to indicate a direct 
moTcment in any particular direction^ but rather^ as 
observed on former occasions^ a hovering rounds their 
cries never altogether ceasing^ though occasionally 
almost dying away in the distance. From subsequent 
enquiries I found they had been heard in all parts of the 
city^ and for at least two or three miles round in every 
direction.''^ The main body evidently consisted of golden- 
plover^ and with them were also lapwings and redshanks^ 
in much smaller quantities. Occasionally the unmis- 
takeable '' crake'' of a tern was heard^ quite apart from 
the rest, and I beUeve I also recognised the scream of 
the black-headed guU ;t whilst in the general Babel of 

* A correspondent in the "Field" of September 2nd, 1865, writing 
from. Norwich, mentions this some flight, on the 23rd of Angust, 
but seems not to have detected the variety of notes. He speaks of 
a large flock of golden plover being heard over the city from 
9.30 to 1 a.m., of which, as he stood in a field listening to them, 
"there appeared to be thonsands," and by imitating their notes 
with a common dog-whistle he was at times "surrounded by 
them," and could hear their wings "buzzing through the air." 

t Lord Lilford, in his "Notes on the Ornithology of Spain" 
(" Ibis/' 1865, p. 176), particularly refers to the "extraordinary cries 
of birds during the night," as observed by himself both in England 
and on the Continent. " Once," he writes, "I listened for at least 
ten minutes to the continuous cry of a flock of birds, which cry I 
can only liken, and that very slightly, to the screech of the night- 
heron (NyeHearax grUeus), Again, on the esplanade at Corfu, in the 
summer of 1858, about 1 a.m. on a July morning, he was startled 
by "an uproar as if all the feathered inhabitants of the great 
Acherusian marsh had met in conflict over head." It was 
impossible to render any idea of the " Babel of sounds," most of 
which were quite unknown to him, although a practical ornitholo- 
gist, but amongst them he recognised "the wail of a curlew, the 
cry of more than one species of tern, and the laugh of some 
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sounds came the murmuring of smaller migrants, such as 
thrashes and finches.*^ Many strange rumours were, of 
course, circulated at the time, but, with the exception 
of such species as I haye here named, I could not ascer- 
tain that any others had been satis£EU^rilj identified. 
Amongst them, owls were said to haye been heard 
hooting by the road-side, and early in the eyening large 
flocks of birds, like thrushes or redwings, to haye been 
seen settling on trees and houses in the neighbourhood 
of the city ; but none appear to haye been shot. The 
extraordinary noise of the ployer, induced most probably 
by the coming storm, was sufficient to awaken many 
people during the night, and thus a£forded eyidence of 
the presence of these birds for many hours, but it is 



Lomxs,^* Mr. Alfred Newton also informs me that on more than 
one occasion daring the last few years, in the month of Angast, he 
has listened to similar flights oyer Cambridge and its yidnity, 
and always on dark nights. From their notes he has supposed the 
minority to consist of black-headed gnlls, mixed with golden ployor, 
and he has at times detected the cry of the long-billed curlew. 

Mr. Comewall Simeon, writing from Winchester, in the "Field," 
of December 8th, 1866, records a yery remarkable gathering of 
birds,of yarious kinds, oyer that dty on the eyening of the 20th, 
which were listened to by him from nine o'clock until twelve, when 
he went to bed. The night was "dark, fine, and perfectly still," 
and by far the larger number appeared from their notes to be 
fieldfares and redwings, accompanied by some dunlins and ring- 
dotterel, occasionally a snipe or two were heard, and by the rattle 
of the wings at times, some larger birds, supposed to be wild fowL 
It was impossible, he says, to form any estimate of their number, 
as they passed steadily oyer in those three hours, only a few 
occasionally "circling round as if dazzled by the lights of the 
town," but the air seemed literally Aill of them. 

* The migration of yarious classes of birds, to our coast, in one 
large body, as obseryed during the day, is specially referred to 
by Sir Thomas Browne, who says: "teal, woodcocks, fieldfares, 
thrushes, and smaQ birds, come and alight together; for the most 
part some hawks and birds of prey attending them." 

L 2 
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difficult to imagine what became of them in the early 
morning, when the rain fell in torrents. The next day 
no trace whatever remained of onr nocturnal yisitants, 
which, with their marYellons instinct, seemed to have 
passed on, to a bird, to their winter quarters. 

As a delicacy for the table, this species deseryedly 
Biaoids in higheLnatiom aiid lA eaxUer times, from sach 
records as remain to us, appears to hare been as highly 
valued. In the L'Estrange ^'Household Book'' for 
1520, we find the Yicar of Thornham's servant receiving 
various gratuities for the bring^ing of plover, as pre- 
sents, and when purchased the prices may be gathered 
from the following items: — '^Pd. for a crane and vj 
plovs, xxd.;'* "vj plovs, xiiijd.;'* "vj plovs, xij<^;*' and 
*' iij plovs, vjd./* At a Boyal feast, also, at Kirtlinge,* 
Cambridgeshire, in September, 1577, we have zxviij 
plover purchased at xxz"*; yet, strange as it may seem 
to the modem epicure, at the very same festivities, in 
honour of our ^^good Queen Bess,'' zviij gulls were 
provided at a cost of iii\jU. z"* ; and this with lambs at 
five shillings and pigs at a shilliTig a piece. 



CHARADBITJS HOBINELLITS, Udbbbub. 

DOTTEREL. 

Although by no means so numerous as in former 
days, the Dotterel, as a regular migrant, still visits us 
at the end of spring, and again a few months later, 

* See Extracts from " The Booke of the HotiBehold Charges 
and other FaimentB laid oat by the L. North, and hia oomande- 
ment : beginning the first day of Janmuy, 1575, and the 18 yere of 
onr most gratina 'Soverain's (Qneen Elizabeth's) raigne." Gom- 
monicated to the Society of Antiquaries, in 1819, by William 
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frequenting chiefly the warrens and fens of the 
western parts of the conntj. Tradition^ however, tells 
118 that the ''trips" which now visit this county are 
not only smaller but their stay shorter than they were 
formerly, when netting dotterel was a source of con- 
siderable profit to the fowler;''^ this species having 
been always considered a great delicacy for the table. 
Now-a-days the incessant and more noisy persecution 
of gunners, scares even the '^ foolish '* dotterel from our 
inhospitable soU, which, on the other hand, presents less 
and less attractions through inclosure and cultivation. 
Indeed from the latter cause, on the eastern side of the 
coimty, they have for many years been extremely scarce, 
appearing at uncertain intervals and in various local- 
ities, to be noted only as rarities, if by chance observed. 
The Messrs. Paget, in 1834, describe them as ^'rather 
rare" in the neighbourhood of Yarmouth, as they are 
now, a few appearing occasionally, in spring, as on 
May 19th, 1866, when a pair were shot on the beachf 
with other migrants; and again on their return in 
autumn about the end of September, at which time, Mr. 
Frere tells me, he has known three specimens (a young 
bird and two old ones) obtained during the last four 
years, on the beach and denes, but has never heard of 
one on Breydon. Further to the north, about Blakeney 
and Morston, they are also seen at times, on their 
migratory course. On the 12th of May, 1852, Mr. 

Stevenson, of Norwich, F.SJL, and published in the nineteenth 
Tolome of the '' Arch8Bologia»" pp. 288, et seq. Also a reprint of the 
same paper in " The progresses and prooessions of Qneen Elisa- 
beth." by John Nichols, F.S.A., voL ii, p. 236. 

* For the old method of taking dotterel by night, with a net 
and lanthom, see ** The Wild-fowler," by H. G. Folkard. 

t In May, 1867, a single bird was killed on the beach, near 
Lowestoft, Suffolk, which Mr. G. G. Fowler informs me is the only 
one he has known in that locality. 
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Dowell met with a small flock of from ten to twelve 
near the roadway leading on to the beach, at Blakeney, 
and fiye were sent np to Norwich from that neigh- 
bourhood during the same week. On the 9th of May, 
1857, a single bird, just assuming its fuU plumage, was 
shot at East Suston ; and on the 10th of May, 1859, 
three males and one female were killed at Halvergate. 
Again, on the 9th of May, 1863, one old bird and three 
young of the previous year, were sent up to Norwich 
from Blakeney. A considerable number, according to 
Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear, ''were seen in May, 
1816, in the parts westward of Bumham,'' near the 
coast, and Mr. Lubbock states that one or two have 
been killed so near Norwich as '' the verge of Mousdiold 
heath,'' and that on one occasion, many years ago, a flock 
of fifty appeared in the parish of Eccles, of which a sports- 
man, who went in pursuit of them, obtained fourteen. 

In west Norfolk, however, the more open ''brecks" 
and warrens, from all time, and^ of late years, the 
reclaimed portions of the '' fens" have presented, from 
their wild features, peculiar attractions for these passing 
migrants. ''The morindbis or dotterel,'' writes Sir 
Thomas Browne, "about Thetford and the Champian, 
comes unto us in September and March, staying 
not long, and is an excellent dish."* And in the 
very same locality, at the present time, although less 
numerous than in former years, Mr. Bartlett informs 
me that "with a fine April and a warm May," a few 
" trips" are generally observed on his warren, sometimes 

* In the Nortihiiinberland " Household Book" (Temp. Hen. viiL) 
dotterel were sold at one penny each, the same price as teal and 
woodcocks, whilst stints were only twopence per dozen. In the 
Lord North " Accounts," also, for the Boyal banquets at Kirtlinge 
(Temp. Elizabeth), viij doos and iij dotterel were supplied at 
yU, viiJ9. According to Yarrell, they fetch firom seven to eight 
shillings a couple in the London market. 
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amoTmtiiig to about a dozen birds, but rarely as many 
as twenty. In the same manner, on the great fields 
about Westacre, a few stiU rest for a time on their 
passage in spring-a smaU flock being seen by Mr. 
Anthony Hamond, jun., during the first week in 
May, 1867 ; but their small numbers, and less regular 
appearance, is remarked both by sportsmen and natu- 
ralists in that neighbourhood. From Feltwell Mr. 
Newcome gives a very similar account. He killed one 
out of a small '* trip," in May, 1867, and others were 
killed on Wangford warren, in Suffolk, during the same 
season; but he is inclined to think that since the 
drainage and cultiyation of the ^^fens" these birds, on 
their arriyal in May, prefer the newly sown bean and 
rye-lands to the warrens and sheep-walks, but this only 
on their yemal migration, as all attraction ceases with 
tiie gro^ring crops. They are particnlarly partial to 
bare g^rass where sheep are feeding, but even in the 
most exposed localities will squat so close as to pass 
nnnoticed tiU almost trodden upon, relying for safety 
rather on concealment than flight. The shooting of 
dotterel during their spring passage is a most unsports- 
manlike practice, and to its prevalence must be attributed, 
in a great measure, the growing scarcity of the species.^ 
For the birds killed at that season having escaped all the 
various casualties to which they are liable during the 



* Some forty years ago ("Mag. Nat. Hist.," vol. ix., p. 525), Mr. 
Salmon attributed the foiling off in their numbers, " of late years," 
to this cause, but at the same time it must be remembered that 
as long since as 1833 and 1834^ the late Mr. Heysham, of Carlisle, 
who took so much pains to establish the fact of their breeding 
in the neighbourhood of the lakes, understood that they were 
yearly becoming more and more scarce about Keswick and its 
vicinity, owing to their destruction by anglers, their feathers being 
in much request for dressing artificial flies (YarreU, 2nd ed., vol ii., 
p. 461.) 
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winter are then paired, and in another month wonld be 
breeding. The destruction, then, in the spring passage 
of a gingle bird is equivalent to the destruction of a 
whole brood. The gunners, however, who obtain a 
shilling a piece for them, have no scruples on this score, 
and though in cold or wet weather the dotterel are wary 
enough, on a fine sunny day, as Mr. Alfred Newton 
informs me, nearly the whole ''trip " may be secured at 
repeated shots. 

In connection also, of late years, with their brief 
stay in this coimty, is the far later period at which they 
arrive in spring (presuming, of course, that our earUer 
records are correct), appearing now, almost invariably, 
during the second and third week of May,^ when the 
chief bulk of our passing migrants — knots, godwits, grey- 
plover, and many others— pay a hurried visit to our 
shores, and, impelled by natural instincts, push onwards 

Yet, in 1848, Mr. W. E. Fisher, in " A note on the times 
of arrival of the summer birds of passage at Yarmouth" 
{'' Zoologist," p. 248), gives the 25th of March as the 
date of CluuradriuB marineUna; and in Messrs. Gumey 
and Fisher's "List," in 1846 ("Zoologist," p. 1819) it 
is described as appearing in March and September, 
which agrees exactly with Sir Thomas Browne's state- 



* Mr. Gordeanx, writing of this species, in North Lincolnsliire 
("Zoologist," 1867, p. 808), records the oocnrrenoe of a single 
dotterel on the 15th of April, as the only one he has ever seen so 
early ; remarking that these birds *' invariably make their appear- 
ance in those years, when they do visit this neighbourhood, daring 
the first week in May." In a previous note, also, on the same 
species ("Zoologist," 1866, p. 294), he says, referring to their 
former abundance in the North Lincolnshure marshes, in May, 
''From some cause or other their numbers have gradually 
decreased, and, previous to this spring, four or five years have 
elapsed without my seeing even a single bird." 
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ment^ nearly two hundred years before.^ It is possible^ 
therefore, that when fiax more plentiful than they are 
now, their visits were spread oyer a longer space of 
time ; separate '* trips '' arriving and departing again at 
intervals from the end of March up to the middle of 
May. It is also somewhat remarkable that^ during the 
last sixteen or seventeen years, I have never seen a 
single dotterel, in autumn, either in our poulterers' or 
birdstuffers' shops, but both Mr. Newcome and Mr. 
Alfred Newton assure me that a few still visit the 
warrens in August, though, perhaps staying only a day 
or two, they thus escape observationf — a fiEict the more 
probable as at that time of year the warrens are little 
frequented, and in parts overgrown with brakes, among 
which the birds seek shelter from the sun in very hot 
weather. 

In the dotterel, as in the phalaropes, the females 
are said to be the brightest in plumage, a statement 
which I have never had the opportuniiy of testing for 
myself, but Mr. Newcome assures me he has found such 
to be the case, and Mr. Newton's testimony is to the 
same effect. 

• Mr. Salmon, in 1836 (" Mag. Nat. Hist." vol. ix., pp. 520, 525), 
gives the date of their appearance in antnmn, in the neighbourhood 
of Thetford, as "the end of Augast or beginning of September." 

In Pennant's "British Zoology" (1761), dotterel are also said to 
make their appearance on Lincoln-heafch and on the moors of 
Derbyshire " in small flocks of eight or ten, only (n the latter paH 
of April, and stay there all May and pari of June" and to be taken 
in the months of April and September, on the Wiltshire and 
Berkshire downs. 

t M. Jnlian Deby, in his ** Notes on the birds of Belgium" 
("Zoologist," 1846, p. 1251), remarks that '*the dotterel is not 
a snmmer resident in Belginm, and is only seen during the twofiret 
monthe of atUumn. • • • J hajve never noticed ihie bird on it§ 
return in spring, which inclines me to believe that it mnst follow 
some other migratory rente at this season to that it pursnes in 
autumn." 
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That in earb'er times this species was not only songht 
for by the fowler in this county, but afforded sport even 
for Royalty in the old hawking days, is shown by some 
entries in a curiona MS. diary* of Hans Ja<5ob Wnrmser 
y. Yendenheym, who accompanied Lewis Frederick Duke 
of Wurtemberg, in his diplomatic mission to England 
in 1610. The Duke, proceeding by Ware, Eoyston, 
Cambridge, and Newmarket, appears to have arrived 
at Thetford on the 7th of May,t where King James the 
First was then staying for the enjoyment of hare hunt- 

* This yery interesting diary, written in old French, is pre* 
served amongst the additional MSS. in the British Museum, 
in a curious little volume bound in soft parchment, and is thus 
entered in the catalogue: — "Wurmser H. J., Travels with Louis 
Count (P) of Wurtemberg— 20,001." Under the head of " Memo- 
rabilia;" a translation of certain portions will also be found in 
a communication by Sir Frederick Madden to the "Iliustrated 
News" for February 28th, 1857 (vol. xxx., p. 192, suppl.) 

t The presence of this Monarch at Thetford at that particular 
date, as well as on many other occasions, is recorded in the 
"Progresses, processions, and magnificent festivities of King 
James the First," as published, in four volumes, by John Nichols, 
F.S.A., in 1828. From that author it appears that on March 4th, 
1604, Bowland Whyte wrote &om Baynard Castle to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, '* The King is at Thetford, and is soe farre in love 
with the pleasures of that place as he means to have a howse there." 
Subsequently, in the " Abstract of his Majesties Bevenew," we 
find amongst the keepers of the King's houses, the name of Lady 
Barwick and her son as receiving a yearly stipend for keeping the 
King's house and garden at Thetford, and from 1604 he seems to 
have paid repeated visits to this his favourite sporting seat, until, 
in 1616, as stated by Martin in his '' History of Thetford" (p. 57) 
(and quoted by Nichols, voL iii, p. 166), " he received an affront from 
one of the farmers belonging to the town, who being offended at 
the liberty his M^esty took in riding over his com, in the transport 
of his passion, threatened to bring an action against his M^esty. 
Since thcU time neither that King, nor any of his euceessors, have 
visited this town'* The King's house is still known by that 
name. 
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ing and hawking^ his &yourite diversions ; and on the 
following day^ ^'apres que son E[xcellence] eut disn^ 
avecq sa Ma^ le due de Lenox qni Pestoit venu visiter 
dettant disn^ le menu a la chasse ou Pon courrut le lievre^ 
fit voUer wig espervier et prient des DotereUeSf wseau qm se 
laisse prendre pwr tme estra/nge mamere cdnsy que nous 
a/vons veu. Et qui se petdt nUeulx Aire qu^escripre.*^ To my 
Mend Mr. J. E. Harting^ of Kingsbury, I am greatly 
indebted for a verbatim copy of such portions of the 
original MS.''^ as relate to these pastimes, it being 
important to ascertain the name actually used by this 
writer, in order to identify satisfactorily the species re- 
ferred to. He suggests also, and apparently with much 
reason, that ^'the writer must have enquired the name 



* A greafc inaccuraoy oociirs in Sir Frederick Madden's trans- 
lation, the sentence " They flew a sparrow-hawk and took some 
doterelles" (in the original '' fit yoUer" — caused to fly) being rendered, 
" they saw a hawk seize some doterels ;" the real meaning being 
that " they took or seized some dotterels, while, as we may suppose, 
the sparrow-hawk was flying. The hawk being let loose would 
make the dotterel lie close so that they could be netted, or driven 
into a net ; and that dotterel were driven into nets we have Wil- 
lughby's evidence in his " Ornithology" (1678), p. 310. After men- 
tioning the oommon belief of their extending a foot or a wing as the 
fowler did, he quotes the information of Mr. Peter Dent as follows : — 
"A gentleman of Norfolk, where this kind of sport [the catching of 
dotterels] is very common, told me [Mr. Dent] that to catch dottereU 
six or seven persons usually go in company. When they have 
found the birds, they set their net in an advantageous place, and 
each of them holding a stone in either hand, get behind the birds, 
and striking their stones often one against another rouse them, which 
are naturally very sluggish; and so by degrees coup them, and 
drive them into the net. The birds being awakened do often stretch 
themselves, putting out a wing or a leg, and in imitation of them 
the men that drive them, thrust out an arm or a leg for fashion 
sake, to comply with an old custom. But he thought that this 
imitation did not conduce to the taking of them, for that they 
seemed not to mind or regard it." 

K 2 
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of the bird on the spot, and, instead of translating it» 
simply put down the English word* as it was given to 
him,*' 



CEASADBIUS HIATICULA, LimuBas. 
EDTGED PLOVEB. 

The Ringed Plover, one of our most interesting 
indigenous species, may be said to possess, at least in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, two distinct phases of existence, 
being foimd, throughout the breeding season, not only 
on the coast but on the great sandy warrens in the 
interior, where its 8prigh% actions and melodious notes 
enliven those dreary wastes from about the middle of 
March up to the end of August, when young and old 
again retire to the sea-shore and the mouths of our tidal 
rivers, till the time once more arrives for this strange 
inland migration. To Mr. Salmon's notes in 1836 
(<<Mag. Nat. Hist.," vol. ix., p. 522) on the habits of 
these birds in the neighbourhood of Thetford (as quoted 
by Yarrell and other authors), I am enabled to add the 
following particulars fit)m the more recent observations 

of Mr. Alfred Newton in the same district — ^^ The ringed 

^^— '^^^~^^'^^^~"™~^ ■ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ' 

* That the word dotterel is " pecnliarly English,'' I have the 
authority of Mr. W. Aldis Wright, the librarian of Trinity College, 
Cambridge and editor of Shakespear, who, in a letter to Mr. Alfred 
Newton, gives as the earhest instances of its ooonrrenoe, Drayton's 
*• Polyolbion," song xxv. 1., 345 ; and Bacon's " Natural History," 
cent. iiL, 236. The former first published in 1622, the latter in 
1627. As further evidence, also, of its English origin, he quotes the 
following passage, under the head of Lincolnshire, from " Camden's 
Britannia [Holland's translation, 1637 ; the same passage ocouring, 
as well, in the Latin edition, 1607], " doUerds, so named of their 
doUsh foolishnesse, which, being a kind of birds as it were of an 
apish kinde, ready to imitate what they see done, are caught by 
candle light aoooiding to fowler's gesture." 
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plover, or ' stonehatcli ' as it is loeaJlj termed, breeds 
from March to June on Thetford warren. Whether 
the same bird lays more than once in the season I can- 
not positiyelj say, but I have little doubt that such is 
the case. It certainly is so if the first eggs are destroyed 
or taken away. The 7th of February is the earliest date 
on which the species was ever obserred by my brother 
or myself in that neighbourhood, and the 1st September 
the latest. We have known the first egg to be laid 
on the 23rd of March, and have found several nests with 
eggs (one with a single fresh egg) on the 8th of June ; 
this was in 1851. When the birds first arrive in the 
district they are generally seen on the fallows, or on 
land from which turnips have recently been fed off. 
After a few days they betake themselves to the warrens, 
and remain there for the summer, frequenting the most 
barren spots. The nests are somewhat deep holes, 
apparently formed by the birds themselves, and having 
at the bottom a considerable number of small stones, 
almost enough to fiU half the hole, and neatly arranged. 
On this pavement, whence they derive their ordinary 
appellation, the four eggs are laid, with their pointed 
ends invariably meeting in the centre of the nest."^ The 
cock bird has a regular song, in which he indulges 
during flight at this season." 

On this warren, where Mr. Newton tells me he has 
seen some two dozen nests in one day — ^not necessarily 
all occupied, or even recent, for owing to the peculiarly 
permanent materials forming their '^ domestic hearths," 
these last many months, perhaps even a couple of 
years — ^their numbers appear to have decreased but little 
of late years, its character being imchanged; but at 

* The nests being in reality deep caps in which the eggs are 
placed with their small ends downwards. Sir Thomas Browne 
was not BO &r wrong in stating, on the authority of the " Eringo 
diggers," " that they were set upright like eggs in salt." 
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Beachamwell the different aspect of the soil of late je6i9, 
has banished for ever these once nmnerons yisitants. 
In that neighbourhood, as I am informed by the Bey. H. 
Dngmore, the greater part of the warren, about ten or 
twelve years ago, was broken np, and the remainder laid 
down for sheep walks, since which time (with the excep- 
tion of the first year after the alteration took place, when 
a few made their appearance), he has not seen a single 
ringed ployer, wh^:^, twenty years ago, they might have 
been counted by hundreds. The stone-curlew and lap^ 
wing, are still met with, but in much smaller numbers — 
" not one in twenty to what they used to be" — ^and since 
the warren was thus broken up, such migrants as the 
sea eagle, the rough-legged buzzard, and the peregrine, 
of frequent occurrence in former days, are now rarely seen. 
In like manner Brandon warren has been done away 
with for some years, but Mr. Newcome obserred a few 
pairs in May, 1867, both on Lakenheath and Wangford 
warrens, in Suffolk, and they are stiU found, I believe, 
(certainly up to 1863) on Elyeden in small numbers. 
I may here also state that Mr. Anthony Hamond, jun., 
showed me recently two eggs of this plover, taken, 
about twenty years ago, from a nest in Water-lane, in 
the Westacre district, dose to Walton common, one 
of the few wet commons still eTi sting in Norfolk. As 
Belt as I could learn but one pair of birds were seen 
at the time, and the nest was situated near a run of 
water, from whence this gravelly lane derives its name ; 
nor have any birds of the kind been since observed, in 
that very exceptional locality. 

Sir Thomas Browne does not appear to have known 
this bird as an inland breeder, but under the name 
of '^ Binglestones"^ describes it ''as common about 

* Mr. Alfred Newton informs me that "BiBgel" is at the 
present day a Norsk name for this bird. The tei-m sea-dotterel, 
alsoi frequently bat erroneously applied to this plover, is of 
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Yarmouth sauds^ laying its eggs about June in the sand 
and shingle;" and, from his time until within the last 
forty or fifty years, it was no doubt plentifdlly distributed 
during the breeding season over our entire coast-line, 
either nesting on the sea-shore or in close vicinity 
to the sea, on the margins of our tidal streams. Of 
late years, however, on the coast, as on the warrens, 
their numbers have sensibly decreased, and from causes, 
which must, I fear, eventually lead to their extinction 
as shore breeders — ^the wholesale plundering of their 
nests, for edible purposes as well as for the cabinets of 
collectors, and the even less justifiable destruction of the 
birds themselves during the summer months. In the 
neighbourhood of Yarmouth^ as at Horsey and Win- 
terton, there are many localities where they bred freely 
in former times, but which are now entirely deserted ; 
and unquestionably the increased population of our 
watering places, and for the most part the easy access 
to them by railroad from the large inland towns and 
cities, have all tended to destroy the retirement of such 

somewhat ancient date, as we find it thus used in two instances 
in the Hunstanton "accounts" — "It. pd to ye fowler (xxiiij 
weke 1525) at Gorbetts for iij dnss and di of stynts, v spowes, 
iij whyte plovs, and ij redshanks, and ij aedotterelU zyj^ 
Also, in the TJth weke, 1533, "Itm iiij aedottereUe v^^^' Sir 
Thomas Browne also uses this name in some of his letters, but 
there is little reason to doubt, from his own description of the bird, 
that the " MorineUua marinu» or sea-dotterel," of which he sent a 
draft to Dr. Merritt on the 6th of February, 1668, (see Wilkin's 
edition of his works, voL L, pp. 403 and 405), was in reality the 
tumstone (StrepaUaa vnterprea). In Bay's edition of Willughby's 
" Ornithology," we also find, apart from the notice of the " sea-lark 
(Charadrma ai/oe lUaMcula)" [Book iii., p. 311], a tolerably accurate 
description of " The Turnstone or Sea-Dottrel : MorineUus marinua, 
of Sir Thomas Brown," to which the editor, alluding to their 
appearance on the Norfolk coast, adds — "Our honoured friend. 
Sir Thomas Brown, of Norwich, sent us the picture of this bird 
by the title of the Sea-DottreL" 
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difltrictB, and banish altogether those species for whom 
the former condition of things was an absolute necessity. 
At the present time, in the long range of coast between 
Yarmouth and Salthouse, I know of no regular nesting 
place of this plover, although a few scattered pairs may 
possibly be met with; but from their head station on 
Salthouse beach to the shores of the Wash, they are 
still found pretty numerously in summer, and more 
particularly about Blakeney and Holme-point, near 
Hunstanton. 

At Salthouse, though sadly decreased in numbers of 
late years, they have bred from time immemorial in 
company with the lesser terns (Sterna nwn/ida) frequent- 
ing the upper portion of that natural rampart of flints,^ 
which here constitutes the beach, and the sandy margins 
of the broad backwater that divides it from tiie raised 
sea-banks and marshes beyond. This preference for the 
vicinily of brackish waters, immediately adjoining the 
coast, is observable also at Blakeney, where ihey nest on 
the " meals '' and shingle, between the sea on the one 
hand and the tidal channel on the other; and at Holme, 
where a wide basin between the sandhills (alternately 
filled or emptied by the action of the tides), has attrac- 
tions for them at all seasons. 

I have reason to believe that on the coast, as on the 
warrens, the ringed plover nest much earlier than is 
generally supposed. It is true I have never found their 
eggs, myself, earlier than the first or second week in May, 
but this is mainly attributable to the fact, that my sea- 
side excursions have, from necessity, been postponed till 
about that date, but the Salthouse beachmen, in whose 
statements I have perfect confidence, assure me that in 
some seasons they have found ringed plover's eggs by 
the middle of March ; the ordinary time of laying being 



* See introductdon to voL i., p. rnrii. 
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early in April. By the first week in March they begin to 
'' take to '' the beach, and in very mild seasons even as 
early as February. Owing in a great measure, however, 
to the egging system, fresh ones may be here found, in 
plenty, np to the middle of May ; and I have seen young 
birds just hatched on the 30ih of May, and eggs hard 
set upon on the 12th of Jime. At Blakeney Mr. Dowell 
notes their appearance, in their usual breeding places, 
by the end of March, and in the first week in April he 
has found many nests plready for laying, though as yet 
without eggs; but, from the frequent occurrence of empty 
nests, sometimes four or five immediately around one 
containing eggs, he beUeves these birds are accustomed 
to make many nest holes before selecting one to lay in. 
When staying at Hunstanton in 1863, I foimd several 
birds sitting, on the 16th of May, whilst others, from 
their actions, had evidently young ones; yet a female 
that I dissected on the 19iJi contained one shelled egg, 
just ready for exclusion (of a pale green colour, with 
the usual spots), and four yelks of a bright yellow, 
graduating in size, besides a considerable cluster of 
un-impregnated eggs. Judging, therefore, from the state 
of the ovaries, and the plumage of this specimen, I 
should say that it was then about to lay for the first 
time that season. 

So great a diflPerence in the date of nesting in dif- 
ferent individuals of the same species — for the birds of 
the warren and the coast are identical — ^has led some 
authors^ to question the accuracy of Mr. Salmon's 
statement that he had foimd their eggs by the 80th of 
March, but this apparent discrepancy may, I think, 

* Mr. Halting, in his "Birds of Middlesex," shows evident 
donbts on this point, never having found their eggs either on the 
Sossez or Lancashire coast earlier than the beginning of May, and 
still later in Northumberland, from which he infers that the more 
northward the breeding gronnd the later the period of incubation. 
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be explained by the fsict that, with ns the ringed- 
ployer is both resident and migratory. In autumn the 
birds of the warrens retire to the coast, and swell the 
numbers of those which have passed their summer by 
the sea* On Breydon, also, as Mr. F. JPreace informs me, 
both young and old make their appearance by the end 
of August^ or beginning of September (some young birds 
returning sooner than others), at which time their flocks 
consist undoubtedly of miCTants from more northern 
locaUtioBt as weU Jpa^t^^iigra^ts from oar own in- 
land districts. A large proportion of these again pass on 
to the southward, though some still remain^ throughout 
the autumn and winter, at times consorting with dunlins J 

* Mr. Oordeanzt in his ''Notes firom Nortik LincolnBhire" for 
1867 ("ZoologisV 8.8^ p. 945), says "Hundreds of these little 
fellows made their appearance in the first week of August. These 
flocks contained an unusual number of dunlins." A small fisonilj 
of six, as an advanced guard, had been also observed on the 27th 
of July. 

t This spedes is included by Mr. Alfred Newton in his list of 
the " Birds of Spitsbergen" (<< Ibis," 1865, p. 504), and on the 
authority of Dr. Malmgren, he states " that Professors Torell and 
Nordensljold. found on one of the Seven Islands, in lat. 80^ 45' N., 
a brood of ringed plovers, which had probably been bred on one 
of these, the most northern islets of the known world." Their 
plaintive whistle has been also distinguished, amongst others, in 
those large nocturnal flights before alluded to under the head of 
golden plover; and in one instance (see ante p. 72, note) the 
ringed plover is specially named as one of the species picked 
up and identified. 

X This habit, as shown by Thompson (" Birds of Ireland," vol. ii., 
p. 101) " is &tal to them ; for when by themselves the fiocks are so 
small as to be considered unworthy of the fowler's notice ; but when 
in company with the other, which usually go in large bodies, and 
oonsequently are 'worth a charge of powder and shot,' both are 
slain together." Mr. J. H. G-umey, however, who has recently had 
many opportunities of observing tins spedes on the coast of South 
Wales and Somersetshire, where^ in October and November, they 
appear in large numbers — sometimes over one hundred in a flock^ 
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(Tringa vcuridbilis), and even during the intense frost, 
which lasted for seyeral days in January, 1862, I ob- 
served several ringed plover on Breydon, when the half 
starved dunlins were being slaughtered by hundreds. 

About the middle of February, in mild seasons, but 
more ordinarily at the beginning of March, these birds 
again make their appearance on Breydon in large 
flocks, though at that time, as Mr. Frere states, they 
are always extremely shy; and it is just at this 
early period of the spring that their melodious whistle 
is once more heard on the warrens, and they are foimd 
'^ taking to" the beach by the Salthouse gudners. Occa- 
sionally, also, their '' overland route" is marked at that 
period by the appearance of stragglers on the banks of 
our rivers, &r from their usual haunts, as on the 23rd 
of March, 1862, when a single bird was shot in a meadow, 
at Heigham, near Norwich. Some weeks later, how- 
ever, usually about the first or second week in May, 
a second flight make their appearance on Breydon, 
arriving at the same time with tiie knots, godwits, and 
grey plover, which are then hurrying northwards to 
their distant breeding grounds, and that a portion of 
these, never very numerous, should remain on our shores, 
attracted by the presence of their own kindred, is not 
only, I think, a plausible theory, but one which would 
account for the late period at which their eggs may be 
met with, quite apart from any casualties or even second 
broods. 



has remarked that m aaoh quantities they keep entirely Beparate 
from ihe dmilinB or any other species. He has also noticed that 
" ringed plover are often seen in localities where the beach is not 
Bofficiently muddy to attract stints, and that when the tide is fblling 
both the ringed plover and sanderlinga beg^ to feed at an earlier 
period of the ebb than the stints, and remain nearer the shingle, 
generally not going down so close to the ebbing waves as the 
stints do." 

N 2 
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M7 own obBerration of the h&Mts of this species haa 
been confined entirely to their Beaaide hannts, where thcor 
presence lends a charm to the nLost monotonoos range of 
sand and shingle. Many an hoar have I spent amongst 
them on the Htmstanton sand-hills, with no sense of 
loneliness, hot, revelling in the enjoyment of liberty and 
leisure, have felt all the enthnsiasm of Idat^illiTray when 
he writes, "There is the broad bine sea, on that hand the 
green pastore, nnder foot and aronnd the pnre sand, above 
the snnny sky. Frown not upon the cheerfulness of 
nature ; shout aload, mn, leap, ma-ke the sand-lark thy 
playmate. TThy mayest thou not be drunk with draughts 
of pute ether ?*' Here their nests are placed not only on 
the beach itself, but on the mai^ins of those little tide- 
washed plains between the sand-hiUs, where the storm 
waves in winter have broken through and, fiir above the 
ordinary high water-mark, have strewn t^e sxv&ce with 
the debris of shells and seaweeds. As on the warrens, a 
simple hollow in the sand forms the only nest, and, in 
snch localities, as descrilwd by Hewitson, the eggi are 
not nn&equentlj screened fix>m view by the long mar- 
ram and other grasses, that wave over them. 

The grey tints of their plumage, as well as the colour 
of their eggs, resemble so nearly Uie shingle on the beach^ 
that it is difficult for any but a practiced eye to detect 
either, and nsnally the clear whistle of this plover, as 
it rises close at hand, is the first intimation of its pre- 
sence. If searching, however, for eggs in any known 
breeding place, the spot shonld be carefolly marked fix>m 
whence the bird first starts, when, after running rapidly 
for some distance, it eitJier stops suddenly in an attitude 
of apparent indifference, or, rising on the wing, betakes 
itself to some farther and generally higher ridge of 
sLiiigle. What a model for oar bird-stuffers it then 
presents, with its head dravm back between the shoulders, 
the feathers of the body well puffed out — a round com- 
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pact little figure with repose in every feature. Again^ 
as we approach^ it is all life and action, the head 
thrown well forward, and the breast carried close to the 
ground. A little quick run precedes the spreading of 
its wings, and, with a rapid sweeping flight, perhaps 
whistling as it flies, it seeks some further station. Once 
more alighting, the wings are closed, a few quick steps 
exhaust the impetus of its flight, and the former attitude 
is re-assumed. In feeding, also, by the water's edge, 
or on a smooth tract of sand left bare by the tide, its 
quick nervous actions and particularly the rapid move- 
ments of the feet, are extremely interesting ; with now a 
little run and then a stop to pick up some tiny atom of 
food, reminding one somewhat of a thrush searching for 
worms on a grassplot after a heavy shower. The food 
of this species, at least on the coast, consists chiefly of 
minute hard shelled molusca, and small shrimps and 
sand-hoppers. I have also found in their stomachs 
numerous small white worms, about half an inch in 
length, mixed with a few gritty substances. It so 
happens that I have never witnessed any of the art- 
ful devices, described by Macgillivray as adopted by 
this plover, to decoy intruders from the nest, but 
my own experience quite agrees with the statement 
of Mr. J. B. Garrett, as published by Thompson in his 
*' Birds of Ireland " (vol. ii., p. 98), that the hen bird 
when sitting on her eggs does not make any cry 
as she runs off, but that once the young are hatched 
both i>arents become very clamorous when disturbed. 
At such times their anxiety is evinced by an irregular 
pitching flight, and somewhat altered note, resembling 
the word **pen-y-et,'* pronounced as three syllables, 
with a strong emphasis on the flrst and last. Whilst 
on the warrens, the ringed-plover is known as the 
'* stonehatch," on all parts of our coast it is termed the 
^' stonerunner," and at Salthouse dogs are commonly 
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employed by the beachmen to find their nests^* which 
they do by scent^ standing at each until the man 
comes np to examine it. Bnt here^ probably^ owing to 
the close system of egging, which has prevailed for so 
many years, I have never fonnd the faU complement of 
fonr eggs, and the beachmen inform me that they rarely 
find more than three. Some few fragments of shell or 
shingle may be seen in their nest-holes as in those on 
the warrens, bnt on the beach this singular custom would 
probably pass unnoticed, since the small surrounding 
pebbles may be so easily swept in by accident. The 
young, which run almost from their birth, are quite as 
difficult to find as the eggs, squatting close on the least 
sign of danger amongst the larger pebbles, to which the 
colours of their nestling plumage so closely assimilate. 
Specimens of these little creatures, sent me from Salt- 
house in their downy state, have the back of the head, 
neck all roimd, and the under parts generally, pure 
white ; the forehead and crown (the latter bordered by 
a conspicuous narrow black band, across the occiput) the 
back and wing coverts, mottled with shades of light and 
dark grey, tinged in places with yellowish brown. By 
the beginning of August, however, both old and young, 
scarcely a bird remaining, leave the Salthouse shingles, 
and seek the more prolific feeding grounds at the mouths 
of such tidal channels as Blakeney and Cley ; or in little 
fiunily groups may be found roving along tiie coast, and 
feeding amongst the weed-covered rocks, left bare at low 
water as at Sherringham and Cromer. 

Many of my readers are probably aware that the 



• According to Yarrell (2nd ed., voL ii., p. 471), when visiting 
Hastings, in 1833, he found the same system of using dogs for 
egg gathering was commonly adopted on the shores of Kent and 
SuBsez. 
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naturaJists at Brighton,* and other parts of the south 
coast, have for some years distingnished a smaller race 
of ringed plovers, which make their appearance in May 
and again in Angost, and are said to differ also in note 
from the ordinary kind, which have eggs and even 
yonng, at times, before the arrival of these later mi- 
grants. It is not, however, I believe generally known 
that this smaller race is occasionally killed on Breydon; 
and I believe for the most part in May, although a 
recently killed specimen was shown me on the 11th of 
March, 1867. Unfortunately I have had no opportunity 
of examining these birds in the flesh, and cannot 
say, therefore^ if there is any difference in plumage 
between males and females, or give sufficiently accu- 
rate measurements for comparison with those of the 

• Mr. G. D. Eowley, writing from Brighton (« Ibia," 1860, p. 
101) mentions particularly the existenoe of two kinds of ringed 
plover, at Shoreham harbour, the smaller of which he evidently 
oonfonnded at that time with the little ringed plover of authors 
fCharadriua mmorj, from which, however, it is dearly distinct. 
In the same journal for 1865 (p. 465), Mr. G. A. Wright, in his 
'* Second appendix to a list of birds obtained in Malta and Gk>zo," 
states that the ringed plover, procured by him at Malta (where they 
begin to appear in March), agree "in every particular of size and 
colour," with the smaller race procured at Brighton* He is not 
aware if the larger one is ever found in Southern Europe, but the 
true little ringed plover (0. mmor), he includes amongst the 
regular visitants to Malta and Gozo (" Ibis," 1864f, p. 141.) In a 
foot note, also^ to Mr. Wright's paper, as quoted above (p. 465), 
the editor of the " Ibis," suggests that the smaller race of ringed- 
plover " probably bears the same relation to JBgidUiee JUatioida 
that Tringa eekmsn does to T. aHpina, and is inclined to believe that 
this bird is identical with the Oharadriua intermediui of M^n^tri^ 
(Gat. Yoy. au Gaucase, p. 53), " which he found to be not rare on the 
river Lenkoranka^ near the Gaspian." He further adds that a 
specimen procured from Natal by Mr. J. H. Qumey agrees "in 
every essential respect " with those of the small race from Brighton 
and Shoreham. See also " Ibis," 1865, p. 432. 
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larger race. I am de&drons^ however^ to draw the special 
attention of Yarmouth ornithologists to this subject, 
that the habits of this smaller race may be closely 
observed ; more particularly as to the date of its arrival 
in spring and autumn, and whether seen, at such times, 
in separate flocks or in company with the larger kind. 
I am not certain that the smaller race has ever been 
found breeding on the south coast, but in this county 
I have looked for it in vain during the nesting season^ 
and, as before stated, the birds of the warrens are iden- 
tical with those which frequent the seashore. All the 
Norfolk examples, also, of this smaller ringed plover 
that I have yet seen in collections, have been killed at 
Yarmouth, including one in the Dennis collection at 
Bury St. Edmund's. Judging from specimens of each 
bird in my own and the museum collection, the larger 
bird di£E(9rs rather in its general bulk, than in the 
comparative length of wings, feet, or legs. The smaller 
ringed plover, as &r as one can tell from stuffed speci- 
mens, has not the large roimd head and broad forehead 
of the ordinary race ; the dark markings on the head and 
breast, are more pure and sharply defined ; the whole of 
the upper surfiixse of the plumage is darker in tint ; and 
the bird has altogether a brighter and more dapper 
appearance. The outer tail feathers, in all that I have 
seen, have a dusky spot or two on the inner web, which is 
always white in the larger birds ; the character of the 
beak appears much the same in both races, having the 
base of the upper and lower mandible yeUow, which 
colour is permanent after death, but although there is 
scarcely any difference in the size of the legs and feet, 
the claws in the smaller birds are remarkably fine and 
long as compared with those of the larger race. 

Mr. Lubbock's note on the Little Bikgeb Ploveb 
{Charadrius nUnor, Meyer) to the effect that ^^two speci- 
mens of this bird in the Norwich museum, were believed 
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by Mr. Deimj, the curator, to have been killed in the 
countj, but the fact was not noted down at the time/' 
is &r too vague to entitle it to a place in the Norfolk 
^^list," since in no other instance is it known to have 
occurred on our eastern coast.* One only of those 
referred to by Mr. Lubbock, and that in a rather dilapi- 
dated condition (British series. No. 194), is now in 
existence. As it is quite possible, however, that this 
smaller species has been overlooked, it may be as 
well to point out its chief peculiarities of plumage as 
described by Mr. Harting, from a specimen killed by 
himself at Kingsbury, l^e base of the under mandible 
only is tinged with yellow, which is lost altogether in 
preserved specimens, and, though the outer tail feather 
on each side has spots on the inner web, ''the shaft of the 
first quill feather, only, in the wing is white; and the 
white spots which are always present on the webs of the 
wing-feathers in the common species, and which give 
the appearance of a white bar across the wing in flight, 
are in the little ringed-plover absent." Merely the tips 
of the wing-feathers are margined with dull white. 



CHABADBIUS CANTIANUS, Latham. 
KENTISH PLOVER. 

The earliest record I can find of this species having 
been recognised on the Norfolk coast, is contained in 
a paper by the late Mr. Yarrell, in the ''Zoological 
Journal" for 1827 (vol. iii., p. 86), " on the occurrence of 

* In the sale catalogae of Mr. Stephen Miller's Yarmouth col- 
lection, Lot 62 is entered as " kentish plover and UtUe dotterel,** 
bat from enquiries made of those best acquainted with this colleo- 
lection I have no reason to suppose that this was othiar than the 
common ringed plover. 

o 
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some rare British Birds/' in wbicli ho notices the recent 
occurrence of two immatnre specimens at Yarmouth^ 
and describes the di£ference in their pkimage as com- 
pared with examples, at the same age, of Charad/rius 
kiaticula. Of our local authors, Himt includes it for 
the first time in his list of ** Norfolk Birds/' pub- 
lished in Stacy's history of the county in 1829 ; and 
under the name of the ^' Alexandrine plover," states that 
'^a beautiful one in the Norwich museum was killed at 
Yarmouth."* When once it had been pointed out 
as a rarity, however, and its distinctive features made 
known, the Breydon gunners seem to have had no 
difficulty in supplying specimens to collectors. In 
the notes kindly supplied me by Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
of Safi&on Walden, I find one recorded as shot at 
Yarmouth, on the 1st of May, 1831 (also noticed in Sir 
W. Hooker's MS.) ; and of two specimens in the Saffix>n 
Walden museum, from the same locality, one was pro- 
cured on the 1st of January, 1884, the other on the 1st 
of February, 1886. Mr. Clarke also states that about 
the same time in 1834 Mr. Hoy received one from 
Yarmouth, but Mr. Hoy's collection, according to 
Dr. Bree (*' Field," vol. xxx., p. 465), does not now 
contain a specimen of this bird. Mr. Eyton, in his 
"History of the Barer British Birds," published in 
1836, says (p. 100) that he possesses ^^ two specimens of 
this bird, obtained near Yarmouth;" and Mr. Gould 
informs me that when he first began to collect British 
birds, over thirty years ago, he was in the habit of 
receiving weekly a basket of sandpipers and plovers 
from the same locality, supplied by Harvey, a dealer at 
Yarmouth, who at that time used to purchase specimens 

• In the BritiBh series of the Norwich musemn are three 
ezamples of this plover, but none of them seem likely to have 
answered this description even when first moiinted. 
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from the yarions goimers both on the coast and broads ; 
and amongst the different kinds sent up in May were ^^ a 
good sprinkling of Kentish plovers/' In Mr. Spalding's 
collection at Westleton, is a fine adnlt male, purchased 
by him at Yarmouth, some five and twenty years ago i 
and Mr. Newcome, of Feltwell, possesses one from 
Yarmouth and another from Lowestoft, the neighbour- 
ing seaport on the Suffolk coast. In the ^^ Zoologist" 
for 1843 (p. 181) Mr. W. S. Fisher makes the following 
remarks on a male of this species brought to him on 
the 17th of April : — ^^It was killed on a small lump of 
stones and shingle, which is, I believe, the only spot 
on Breydon lefb uncovered, except by very high tides. 
I mention this circumstance as corroborative of the 
attachment which this bird is said to show to stony 
ground, in preference to sand or mud." In the samo 
journal also for 1849 (p. 2499), Mr. Gumey has recorded 
the occurrence of one or two Kentish plover at Yarmouth 
during the month of June. Two adult birds from 
Yarmouth, in the Dennis collection, at Bury, were 
obtained, no doubt, within the last fifteen years ; and in 
my own notes since 1850 I find the following entries : — 

1852. First week in May, one on Breydon. 

1855. May 8th, one on Burgh-fiats, near Yarmouth. 

1859. May 6th, one on Breydon. 

1861. April 24th, one on Burgh-fiats, in the collec- 
tion of the Bev. C. J. Lucas. 
A pair, also killed on Breydon the same spring, 
are in the possession of Mr. Overend of 
Yarmouth. 
September 1st, one at Sherringham. 

1865. April, one shot on Yarmouth beach, in the col- 
lection of Mr. E. S. Preston, of Yarmouth. 

1867. April, one at Lynn. 

These, of course, represent a portion only of the 
specimens actually procured in Norfolk during that 
o 2 
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period (although showing their usual time of appearance 
and the locaUties they mostly frequent), yet whilst so 
large a proiK)rtion have been killed in the neighbour- 
hood of Yarmouth, where they are so keenly watched 
for, there is no reason, I think, to infer that they do 
not also yisit other parts of the coast, where they are 
fiur less likely to be distinguished from the more common 
species. 

Mr. Frere informs me that, although observed on 
Breydon only in small numbers, scarcely a year passes 
without one or more examples being obtained in that 
neighbourhood, either in spring or autumn. In the 
former season they seem to arrive by the end of April or 
beginning of May (as shown by the above list, most 
ft^uently in the latter month) in company with other 
migrants passing rapidly northward at that period. On 
their return passage they are again seen, occasionally, 
about the first week in September, and stragglers, at 
times, even in the winter months* The fact, however, 
of this species having been seen in June, as recorded by 
Mr. Gumey, is no proof that it has ever remained to 
breed in this county (although it is quite possible that 
it may have done so unobserved), its appearance, at such 
times, being most probably accidental, as is the case 
also with the sanderling, tumstone, and grey plover, of 
which individuals may be seen, at chance times, during 
every month of the year. 

I have not had the opportunity of examining speci- 
mens of this bird in the flesh, but Mr. Gould describes 
the bill and legs as hard and black, whilst the same 
parts in the ringed plover are pulpy and yellow ; and in 
all plumages the former may be recognised by the white 
of the breast extending upwards to the chin, without 
any interruption, which is not the ca^e with the ringed 
plover, even in its immature state. 
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SQUATABOLA CINEBEA (Flem.) 
GREY PLOVER. 

Grej Plover, though as compared with the golden 
at no time very nmnerons, visit ns regularly in 
autumn, and usuall j make their appearance on Breydon 
and other parts of the coast, about the first week in 
October. Mr. Dowell, however, states that in August, 
1852, he observed several frequenting the ^^ freshes " at 
Blakenej, which still retained their full summer plumage, 
and I have occasionally seen young birds in September 
as early as the 17th, which at that time exhibited, in 
their first plumage, a great resemblance to the golden 
plover, for which I have no doubt in this stage, they are 
frequently mistaken.^ One of these, in my own collec- 
tion, killed on the 22nd of September, 1853, has all those 
portions of the upper parts of the plumage, which are 
usually white in the adult bird, more or less tinned 
wii}i ^w colotir, resembling in tins respect an exa^^ 
figured by Audubon in his '^ Birds of America." The 
large size of the bill, the presence of the hind toe, and 
the long feathers under the wing being black instead 
of white, as in the golden plover, distinguish this species 
at any age. 

A few are seen on Breydon throughout the winter, 
but, as Mr. Frere informs me, not often as many as 
twenty or thirty at a time. Mr. Dowell describes them 
as seen mostly in pairs, which, joined to their shyness, 
renders them '^much less profitable to the fowler than 
the golden plover, and they are, moreover, a great 



* Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear, who indude this species in 
their '* Catalogue" under the name of the " Swiss sandpiper," men- 
tion the "yellow spots" of autumnal specimens, but evidently 
under the impression that this plumage is assumed by the old 
birds at that season and not confined to the young of the year. 
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plague to the goxmers by patting up other birds." Re 
also adds that, although rarely congregating amongst 
themselves,'^ ^^thej delight to consort with dunlins, 
knots, or indeed any birds of that kind." The grey 
plover di£Eers also from the golden, in being essen- 
tially a bird of the coast^ stragglers only, and those 
very rarely, being seen inland, as, in October, 1847, 
when a single bird was shot between Swa£Fham and 
Hilborough, as recorded in Mr. Dowell's notes; and 
Mr. Newcome shot one at Teltwell some years back, 
the only one he has ever seen in that neighbourhood. 
About the first week in May these plover again make 
their appearance on their way northward, having at 
that time nearly completed their full summer dress,t 
and in cold backward seasons, such as that of 1853, 
many beautiful specimens are procured on Breydon, 
with the red knots and godwits, as late as the 20th or 
24th of that month. On the 20th of May in that year 
I purchased one of the most perfect specimens in full 
nuptial plumage, I ever saw ; the beautifully marbled 
appearance of the back and wing coverts contrasting 
with the pure black of the neck and breast^ and the 
white continuing from the forehead downwards, so as to 
margin the black on the neck and breast on either side, 
as fisur as the point of the wing. 

On the 1st of July, 1854, 1 was shown a bird of this 
species, which had been shot at Yarmouth only the day 
before ; and in the first week of June, 1863, I met with 

* Lord LOford, in his " Notes on birds observed in the Ionian 
Islands, koJ^ (" Ibis," 1860, p. 339), describes a singnlar habit in 
this spedes, which seems to have escaped hitherto the notice of 
ornithologists, that of "throwing somersaults in the air, in the 
same manner as the tumbler pigeon and roller." 

t Mr. Fenwick Hele in the "Field" (voL zzix., p. 889) statos 
that on the 2nd of May, 1867, he received " five perfect specimens 
of the grey plover in fall dress," killed near Aldebnrgh, Suffolk. 
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one or two at Hunstanton, with dunlins and sander- 
lings and, about the same time, as Captain Longe 
informed me, others were observed on Brejdon. Yet 
from these unusuallj late, but accidental occurrences, 
there is no reason to suppose that the grey plover ever 
remains to breed with us. 

There is little doubt, I think, as suggested by Mr. J. 
H. Gumey, that the ** white plovs," which occur once 
in the '' Household Accounts " of the L'Estrange's, of 
Hunstanton, with other shore birds such as redshanks, 
^^ stjAts,'' and ** sedotterel,'' were of this species in their 
winter plumage. 



VANELLUS CEISTATUS (Meyer.) 

LAPWING. 

At the present day it is only through the '^ tales 
of a grand&ther," or the traditionary lore of some 
octogenarian, that one can arrive at any conception of 
the former abnndaiice of this species, whose nmnbers 
for the last half century, at least, have been gradually 
but surely decreasing. We must carry our minds back 
to a period, by no means remote, when heath, warren, 
and fen occupied in this county about the same pro- 
portion that cultivated land does now, wh^i, as has been 
elsewhere stated ^^less than one hundred years ago, 
Norfolk did not produce enough wheat to feed its scanty 
population.'' When, even in the ^^ Enclosed" district, 
wide tracts of heath extended for miles through the inland 
portions, and an even wilder country as at Edgefield, 
Eelling, Weyboum, and Salthouse, adjoining the coast, 
was divided only by the then undrained marshes from 
the sea-shore. When, on the east and west, the 
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'^ Broad" and ^^Fen" districts^ bat litde cultiYated, were 
the fowler's paradise^ and the '^ Breck " district with its 
heaths, warrens,* and sheepwalks — ^then, as now, the 
great stronghold of the lapwing and stone-curlew — 
presented a vast champain conntiy with scarce a fence, 
fir-slip, or plantation, over thousands of acres,*^ divided 
only bj ^^ mere balks " to mark the rights of tennre. 
Comparing, then, the present with the past condition 
of this great agricultural coimiy, we can scarcely wonder 
at the effect which drainage, enclosure, and high farming 
have had upon the harmless lapwing ; nor has its perse- 
cution been confined only to the inroads of the plough, 
since the wholesale plunder of its eggs for edible pur- 
poses, must lead eventually, I fear, to its extinction 
as a resident amongst us. On this point, even as fiir 
back as 1886, Mr. Salmon remarks — ^when writing of 
the arrival of this species at Thetford, with other 
migrants in spring, ^^they are at present tolerably 
numerous, although, of late years, very much decreased 
in consequence of their eggs being so successfully 
gathered to a very late period during the breeding 
season by persons who are adepts in discovering their 
nests." In the neighbourhood of Holt, some thirty or 
forty years back, as Mr. Edwards informs me, IJieir 
eggs were taken in considerable quantities, including 
many also of the stone-curlew, though at that time, 
from the difficulty of transit, but a small proportion 
of them reached the inland markets, yet now, on the 
same ground, only a few scattered pairs can be found 
in a season. At Westacre in like manner, and par- 
ticularly on East Walton common, the amount of eg^ 
reputed to have been taken, in favourable seasons, is 

• In the drd edition of "White's Gazetteer of Norfolk," it is 
stated that " two hundred thonsand acres of commons and sandy 
heaths have been enclosed during the last ninety years." 
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Bometlimg almost incredible^ whilst from long habit 
the men accostomed to seek for these nests could tell 
in an instant bj the actions of the birds not only the 
males from the females, bnt whether the eggs, in any 
nest, were fresh or sat upon, or the young hatched ;'^ 
and however astonishing it may seem to the novice, so 
easily misled by the many allurements of the parents, 
these noted eg^ers would walk direct to each nest, with 
the greatest certainty, though some half-dozen pairs of 
old birds might be on the wing at one time. 

In the ^^Broad" district, as stated by Mr. Lubbock, a 
single egger, residing at Potter Heigham, took in 1821, 
" a hundred and sixty dozenf in the adjacent marshes,'' 
and the Messrs. Paget, writing in 1834 of the abund- 
ance of this plover, in the marshes near Yarmouth, as at 
Oby, Thume, and Acle, state that Isaac Harvey, the 
Yarmouth game-dealer, was then in the habit of sending 
^^ between six hundred and seven hundred eggs to the 
London and other markets every week during the 



* The late Mr. Selby, who had opportimities of observing this 
species in Norfolk as well as in other counties, referring to the 
expertness of those accustomed to search for their nests, says 
that they generally judge of their situation " by the conduct of the 
female birds, who invariably upon being disturbed, run from the 
eggs, and then fly near to the ground for a short distance without 
uttering any alarm cry. The males on the contrary are very 
clamorous, and fly round the intruder, endeavouring by various 
instinctive arts to divert his attention." The Bev. Ot, Low, in his 
" Fauna OrcadensiB," describing the nest of the lapwing as a mere 
hollow scraped in the ground, and subsequently lined with bits of 
straw and bents, remarks " that this is often observed as a token 
whether the eggs arefreeh or not, for when the nest is quite finished 
the incubation is pretty well advanced." 

t Yarrell, on the authority of Mr. Plomley, records the fiu3t 
that, in the season of 1839, " two hundred dozens of plovers' eggs 
were sent from Bomney marsh to Dover;" dogs being trained for 
the purpose of finding them. 

P 
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season/' These^ however, bj no means oonsisted only 
of lapwing's eggs, as those of redshanks, reeves, snipes, 
and black toms were indiscriminately gathered, and too 
often, as Mr. Lubbock laments, without leaving a single 
egg in the nest to encourage the birds to keep on 
laying. In the Hockwold and Feltwell fens, as Mr. Alfred 
Newton informs me the eggs of *^ stams'' (black terns. 
Sterna fiawpea) were taken in former times to place in 
the lapwings' nests, and the latter would ^^lay to" 
them. The great demand, however, for plovers' eggs, 
even when formerly abtmdant, is best shown by the 
prices realised '^ and at threepence and fourpence a piece 
one can scarcely wonder at the over zeal of the gatherers. 
In 1845, Mr. Lubbock speaks of eightpence each 
being given for the earliest, and that tibe price then 
rarely fell below three shillings a dozen; yet in the 
present year, when scarcely a dozen or two ware sent 
to the Norwich market, they could be purchased at 
four shillings. In their present scarcity, however, the 
eggs of the black-headed gull (La/rus ridibtmdusj locally 
termed ^^ peewits" (which no doubt aids the deception) 
are not unfrequently sold for the rarer lapwings'; 
and it is not a little difficult to convince those who 
have thus been gulled, that plovers' eggs, in a market- 
able sense, mean any kinds at all approaching them 
in size, shape, or colour. As ground-breeders also, 
the lapwings have other enemies than man; but 
the male bird exhibits great courage in defence of its 
nest, as graphically described by Mr. Salmon in the 
following passage from his Thetford notes : — " Stationed 
on a slight eminence in its vicinity, he no sooner espies 



* Aooording to Pennant in 1776 the London ponlterers supplied 
theae eggs at three shiUinga a dozen, and in 1812 Daniel, in his 
" Bnral Sports," gives four shillings a dozen as the price, then, in 
the London markets. 
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a rook, a hawk, or any bird, however large, approaching 
in the direction of the nest than he immediatelj makes 
up to it, and by a series of buffetings compels it to alter 
its conrse/* 

As to their present distribution, they may still be 
described as scattered pretty numerously throughout 
the breeding season over the entire <^Fen" district, 
and are seen there in winter in considerable flocks, 
migrating constantly from one part to another, with 
every change of weather. On the great fields, also, 
in the neighbourhood of Swaffham, more particu- 
larly about Oastleacre, Walton, and Westacre, they 
are plentiful as compared with other localities, but have 
decreased considerably during the past few years, and 
on the ^^ Meals" and marshes bordering on the coast 
where they were once so abundant, a few pairs only are 
seen, here and there, where some little protection is 
afforded. In the summer of 1868, in the long range 
of fresh water marshes between Holme and Hunstanton, 
I observed but two pairs during the whole of my visit, 
and both their nests had been by some means destroyed. 

inland warrens in spring, and breed on Thetford and 
Beachamwell, though frt)m the testimony both of Mr. 
Bartlett and Mr. Dugmore, they are now seen only in 
scores instead of hundreds .as formerly. In about the 
same proportion also, at West Harling, they still nest 
on the '^ Breck " lands in that neighbourhood with the 
stone-curlew, as do also a few pairs on the high grounds 
at Thorpe and Mousehold, as well as in the low meadows 
at Bowthoipe, C!ossey, and Oolney, near Norwich; and 
on Flordon conmion, in the spring of 1868, some six 
or seven pairs remained to breed. In the '< Broad'' 
district the fEklling off in their numbers is very marked. 
Drainage and egging combined have here almost exter- 
minated them in places, and throughout the great extent 
p 2 
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of marslies between Norwich and Yarmonth, once so 
noted for onr grallatorial residents, the lapwing has 
become almost as scarce as the redshank, and the mff is 
no longer seen. The two former, however^ still find 
congenial quarters in that wilder district bordering on 
the Bnre, where, closely massed together, the Broads, 
large and small, have sn£Fered bat little change in their 
normal features. Here, too, at Hoveton, is shown what 
protection, aided by such natural advantages, may eflfect 
even now for the wilder denizens of the marsh, and 
whilst other localities are all but deserted, Mr. Blofeld 
is more than repaid for his watchful care, in listening to 
the mingled notes of his proteges, and observing their 
habits on his own estate. 

At the close of the breeding season both young and 
old leave the warrens and high grounds, and are found 
in flocks in the low meadows (to which they are par- 
ticularly partial when slightly flooded), and on all parts 
of the coast. Many are seen throughout the winter, 
though constantiy shifting their ground, and in very 
severe frost they would seem to leave us for awhile ; but 
are seldom absent for any length of time. That the 
number of our residents is largely increased in autunm 
and winter by migratory flocks from the north, we have 
the evidence of their unmistakeable cries, mingled with 
the whistie of the golden plover as they pass in masses 
over our cities by night (see ante p. 70) ; and on various 
dates in September, October, and November, Mr. Dowell 
has observed this species arriving in small flocks on the 
coast at Blakeney, at times, during heavy north and 
north-east winds '^ coming over " all day ; and after re- 
cmiting their strength proceeding further inland. Their 
numbers at times also, late in the season, are fair beyond 
the amount we might presume to be reared in these 
parts under the most favourable circumstances, and 
the Yarmouth gunners regard their abundance in winter 
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as a good omen for sport, '* no wypes* no fowl " being 
with them a common expression. 

Howeyer monotonous, the wail of the peewit in its wild 
hannts has a charm for the ear of the loyer of nature^ 
and the sterile heath or wide level range of marshy 
ground is enlivened by its actions, whether watchfully 
listening with erected crest, or hovering and tumbling 
with its humming wings and strangely varied flight. 

It is curious to find so accurate an observer as 
the late Mr. St. Johnf describing the lapwing as 
'* altogether a nocturnal bird as to feeding," since with 
us, at least, the contrary may be observed at all seasons, 
both inland and on the coast. At West Harling, some 
two or three years ago, in the early spring, I observed 
ten or twelve pairs in the middle of the day, all 
busily feeding on some recently ploughed land, and 
about the same time of year I once shot four out of 
a small flock on the clifb, near Cromer, which, in 
like manner, were so deeply engaged that I crept 
up within range before they saw me. On moonlight 
nights, like the stone-curlew, they are on the wing, 
uttering their cries for hours, and I have also heard 
them in spring, with the '^drumming" snipe, as 
late as ten or eleven o'clock, when too dark to dis- 
tinguish anything. As pets for the aviary and garden, 
lapwings are both useful and ornamental, destroying 
large numbers of worms, grubs, and insects, and from 
their handsome plumage and pretty attitudes are very 
attractive. They are also particularly sociable birds, 
one captive not unfrequently attracting others of its 



* As will be seen by the extracts from the Northnmberland 
aad other " Household Books," this is an old English term for the 
lapwing or peewit» and ** inpt^" is still its Swedish name at the 
present day. 

t " Wnd Sports of the Highlands/' p. 185. 
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kind. Of this, two curions instances occnrred last jear 
(1867), as Mr. Gumej informs me— one at Mr. Henxy 
Birkbeck's at Stoke^ and the other at Mr. Gnmey 
Buxton's at Oatton, some lapwings, netted in the 
Lincolnshire marshes haying, in both places, been 
turned into a walled-in garden. At Stoke, one of the 
birds, not sufficiently pinioned, made its escape, but 
instead of deaertdBg its oompamoM retted with others 
of its own species ; and at Catton other wild specimens 
joined the captives in the garden of their own accord. 
jftj9 a proof of the occasional longevity of this species, 
Mr. Barlow, of Bintree, records in tiie ^^ Naturalist " 
for 1853 (p. 82), the death through accident of a peewit, 
which had been ** fourteen years in captiviiy, in a walled- 
in garden at Yarrow, the seat of Lady Townsend, in the 
parish of Bintry, Norfolk." The habit attributed by 
most authors te this species of attracting worms to the 
surface by jarring the ground with their feet^ is alto- 
gether repudiated by Mudie,"^ who takes much pains 
to prove its impossibility, but the following anecdote, 
given by the late Bishop Stanley in his ^^ Familiar 
Bistory of Birds," seems strangely confirmatory of their 
sagacity in this respect. A young lapwing in confine- 
ment was supplied in addition to its common food^ with 
a few square pieces of turf six or seven inches in 
thickness, on which were thrown a number of garden- 
worms, which buried themselves in the sods ; care being 
taken to keep them moist by waterings. *^ The lapwing, 
when disposed for a meal, motmted one of these sods, 
and, gtanding on one leg, kept regularly beating the twrf 
vnih {he other.** 

Yarieties are not often met with, but Mr. Salmon 
(«Mag. Nat. Hist./' 1836, p. 521), records the appear- 
ance during two successive seasons, of a white specimen 

• " Featihered Tribes of the British Islands," 4th ed, voL iL, p. 182. 
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on Thetford warren; a female '^ haying the nsnal 
markings dearly depicted by light and dark shades.'' 

The following notes on plover-netting, as still prac- 
tised on the opposite shores of the Wash, hare been 
most obligingly supplied me by Mr. T. W. Foster, 
of the Wisbeach Mnsemn, and fix>m the novelty of the 
method described, and the gradual relinquishment of 
such arts and devices at the present day, cannot fail to 
be interesting to many of my readers :— 

Ploveb Nsttino in the Fens, 

The capture of birds by means of a net has long been 
practised by fowlers in the fens of Cambridgeshire, near 
Wisbeach, and has, in days gone by, been a very lucrative 
occupation. The birds so taken are principally waders, 
and include dunlins, knots^ rufb and reeves, redshanks, 
lapwings, golden plover, and occasionally curlews and 
black and bar-tailed godwits. On one occasion within 
the last twelve years a small flock of nine dusky sand- 
pipers or spotted redshanks (TotwMM fusevs) was so 
obtained, and I purchased them alive. The Zoological 
Society's Gkurdens have frequently been enriched by 
fen-birds which have been caught by nets in this 
locality. The nets are brought into requisition twice in 
the year, viz., at Michaelmas (September and October) 
and Lady-day (March and April) at which periods the 
birds visit the washes. I personally know one fowler 
who has taken as many as four dozen and nine lapwings 
at one time^ and twenty-four dozen in the course of a 
single day. The market price of this species is sixpence 
eaclu^ Guyhim and Whittlesea washes were at one time 

* Although* compared with the golden plover, not ranking very 
high as a delicaoy for the table, the lapwing appears to have been 
greatly esteemed in former times. In the "Account Book" of the 
Purser of the priory of Durham (1590 to 1534), we find "3 plovers 
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periodically flooded, and many varieties of wild fowl 
visited them. Since the improved drainage of those 
parts of the fens, it is seldom that the washes are nator- 
aUj flooded, and the fowler's oocnpation wonld be gone 
were not artificial means adopted. This latter mode of 
flooding is by means of a '^ slacker" or small sluice, 
throngh which vrater is admitted, and an area of eight 
to twelve acres is thns covered with water fiom six to 
eight inches in depth. In one portion of this lake the 
fowler constracts a small island about thiriy-siz feet in 
length and fiom four to five feet in breadth. IJponthishia 
net is spread, which is stained the colour of the ground, 
and its meshes proportioned to the size of the birds 
he- is likely to take; some nets having meshes one 
and a-half inch, and others three iuchee in size. The 
fowler keeps some live *' decoy " birds (lapwings or ruffis) 
and a dozen stuffed skins or ^^ stales," and these are 
placed on the island, close outside the range of the net. 
The living birds being tethered, are made to flutter their 
wings, whilst the fowler with a whistle imitates the 
call of the birds on the Wash ; they are thus tempted 
to alight on the island, and are ultimately captured. 
The net, covering the surface, is so arranged that the 
fowler, who sits at a distance of upwards of two hundred 
yards, by means of a string attached to pullies, throws 
over the net, and the birds are jerked into the vTater and 
covered by it. The fowler rapidly approaches, and either 
takes the birds alive, or at once breaks their necks and 

et 1 wype, 5d. ;" ** 1 plover et 1 snype, 2id., and in the Norihnm- 
berland "Household Book" (1512), it is especially ordered that 
" wypes be hade for my lordes own mees, only, and to be at jd. a 
peoe." Again in the " Household Book " of the Loid North (1577), 
viij does and z pewytts are entered at v^ zv\j** viij^ ; and in a 
list of market prices, quoted by Mr. Lubbock firom "Wade's 
Chronological History of Great Britain," the cost of a peewit, in 
1683, was tenpence, and a dozen tame pigeons only sizpenceP 
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draws them through the meshes. The following is the 
method of arranging the net : — ^When stretched on the 
gronnd^ the net is fastened down with small pegs on the 
side nearest to the fowler. It is held out in its narrow 
width by two poles, four feet in length, having a groove 
at the end, through which a rope passes from pullies 
fixed parallel to the poles and some few feet from them, 
and frx>m which is also carried at right angles, the long 
line held by the fowler. The two poles work in joints, 
and, at the fitting moment, the fowler pulls the Hne, 
then the net is suddenly cast over and falls towards 
the pullies, throwing the birds into the water, and 
coyering ttiem aa before stated. Lapwings fly with 
the wind, rofia and reeves against it, and as tbej are 
some times taken when on the wing, the net is arranged 
accordingly, being held out by poles t^i feet in height. 



STBEPSILAS IKTEBFSES, niiger. 

TURNSTONE. 

This cosmopolitan species visits ns regolarly, though 
not very nnmerously, in spring and antumn, and 
except during extremely severe weather some few may 
be met with throughout the winter, with stragglers, at 
times, in every month of the year. By the end of July 
or beginning of August small fanuly groups make their 
appearance on Breydon and other parts of the coast, 
where they consort with sanderUngs, dunlins, and ringed 
plover, and, considering the lateness of their stay with 
us in spring, their return in so short a time, with young, 
well able to accompany their parents, is a fact of special 
interest in studying the habits of these migratory tribes. 
At Blakeney, a favourable point of the coast for this 
species, where, from its habit of turning over sea-weeds 
Q 
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and other marine substances in searcli of food, it is known 
by the appropriate name of " Tangle-picker," Mr. Dowell 
has observed small flocks of seven or eight in the harbour 
as early as the 20th and 29th of July ; and on the 30th of 
July, 1852, he noticed several families in the "narrows" 
apparently just arrived, mingling with smaU parties of 
sanderlings and dunlins. By the middle of September 
he has known them arrive more thickly; and on one 
occasion, on the 2nd of October, he saw a flock of about 
fifteen near the <^ freshes." On the 12th of August, 
1865, a young bird of the year was killed on Cromer 
beach; on the 24th of October, 1867, Mr. J. E. Harting 
shot a solitary specimen on Breydon ; and on the 13th of 
November of the same year, two females were killed at 
Blakeney, whilst my own and Mr. Dowell's notes supply 
instances of their appearance both at Blakeney and on 
the shores of the Wash in the months of January and 
February.* At Yarmouth Mr. Prere tells me they are 
rarely if ever seen in winter. Their spring migration 
takes place about the second week in May ; and between 
the 12th and 20th of that month, according to the season, 
small flocks make their appearance on Breydon, as 
well as on the beach at Yarmouth and other suitable 
localities, and these, like the knots, godwits, and grey 
plover, that arrive at the same time, are for the most 
part in full nuptial plumage, resting only for a day 
or so, and then passing on expeditiously to their more 
northern breeding grounds. Mr. Hewitson discovered 
several nests of this species in Norway about the middle 
of June, which would seem from other authors to be its 



* M. Julian Deby, in his " Notes on the Birds of Belgium " 
(*' Zoologist," 1846, p, 1251), in describing this species as a regular 
spring and autumn migrant, remarks, " I do not believe that any 
remain stationary with us during winter, as they are said to do on 
the English coast." 
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usual breeding time^ and as there is no reason to suppose 
that it ever nests on our own coast^ the few that are 
occasionally seen here throughout the summer months 
are no doubt either immature specimens^ or such, as 
fiom some cause or other, are not destined to ^^ increase 
and multiply." 

In Jime, 1846, Mr. Dowell shot a pair at Blakeney, 
the only ones then remaining on that part of the 
coast ; and on the 4th of Jime, 1851, a single specimen 
was killed at Yarmouth. When staying at Hunstanton 
in 1863, 1 first noticed this species on the 25th of May, 
but never more than three or four together, and unlike 
the sanderlings, which were tame and plentiful enough, 
the tumstones were so shy that I failed to procure 
any, though much wanting specimens in sxmmier 
plumage. By the end of May these small parties had 
shifted their quarters though the sanderlings still re- 
mained; but on the 10th and again on the 18th of 
June, I observed a single tumstone feeding by itself at 
low water, but so wary that it was only through a good 
glass that I could watch its actions. The flat sandy 
beach on this portion of the coast, must be particularly 
attractive to this species, strewn as it is with shells 
and sea-weeds, and abounding in the small crustaceans, 
marine-insects, and worms that constitute the main por- 
tion of their food. Their actions when feeding have been 
so minutely and accurately described by Audubon, as 
quoted by MacgiHivray, and by Mr. Gould in his recent 
work on the " Birds of Great Britain,*' that it is needless 
to describe them here at any length, but the stone-turning 
habit from whence its name is derived, is no mere fiction 
of authors, but a fact to be realised at any time by an 
examination of the ground where these birds have been 
feeding. 

Never having handled a living or freshly killed speci- 
men, I have had no opportunity of examining " the small 
Q 2 
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fleslij sheath or fold of skin " at the base of the upper 
mandible, described by Mr. Gould, which shrivels up 
and is hardly perceptible aft^ death ; but may not this 
singular appendage, the object of which is uncertain, be 
intended as a shield to protect the feathers of the fore- 
head against the sharp edges of the shells and other 
objects, tamed over by the beaks of these birds in their 
search for foodP The tnmstone is rarely met with far 
inland,''^ even at the period of its migratory movements^ 
but Mr. Lubbock states that it has been observed on a 
small island on Hickling broad ; and, as I am informed 
by Mr. Newcome, of Feltwell, on the 4th of May, 1853, 
he procured one specimen, which appeared with other 
strange visitants in his neighbourhood, when, after the 
great flood in November, 1852, several thousand acres of 
the ^^Fen'^ district were inundated for more than six 
months. 



CALIDBIS ABENABIA (LimuBns.) 
SANDERLING. 

That a species so abundant and so widely distributed 
as the Sanderling should only very recently have been 
traced to its breeding haunts,t and that authentic 
specimens of its eggs should still remain desiderata in 
nearly all cabinets, is no less strange than true. At 



* Mr. Harting, in his " Birds of Middlesex," states that on one 
oocasion in August, he met with a single bird of this species, so far 
inland as the Kingsbury reservoir. 

t Mr. Alfred Newton informs me that the sanderling has been 
found breeding by one, at least, of the explorers employed by the 
Smithsonian Institution, although the particulars have not yet 
reached him. 
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Yarmouth, Mr. Frere tells me they arrive like the 
tomstones by the end of Angost or beginning of 
September, but are then less numerous than in spring ; 
and are not seen in that neighbourhood during the 
winter months^ although, on the shores of the Wash, 
(possessing more attractions for this species)> I have 
often known specimens kiUed, in their delicate grey 
plumage, in December and January. On that portion 
of the coast, in September, 1863, more particularly 
in the vicinity of Hunstanton, Mr. Dowell found them 
frequenting the beach, in flocks of from one or two 
hundred to five hundred together, thousands of them, in 
£a>ct, being there congregated like dunlins, on Breydon, 
during hard weather; and to make quite sure of the 
species, he killed several specimens at different times. 
Whether this was^ or was not, an exceptional visita- 
tion as to numbers,''^ I am not prepared to say, but 
I have never heard of any similar instance in this 
cotmty ; and at Blakeney Mr. Dowell has seen them 
only in small companies of from five to twenty or 
thirty, or scattered singly along shore. In this locality 
he has also remarked that ^Hhey do not come far 
up the harbour, nor are they seen on the mud- 
flats, or joined with the miscellaneous assemblage of 
waders one so often sees mixed together in winter." 
By the 20th of July, also, in 1851, he observed several 
of these birds in Blakeney harbour, which had even 
then assumed their winter dress. Stragglers are but 
rarely met with inland, but Mr. F. Norgate tells 
me he once knew a sanderling killed on some ice at 
Sparham, near Norwich, probably driven out of its 
course by heavy gales at the time. Single birds are 



* It ia stated by Meyer, in his " British Birds," that in Holland 
the flocks of sanderlings not nnfrequontly amount to "many 
hundred individuals." 
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not nnfreqnently seen consorting with dunlins^ but when 
in small or large flocks they invariably feed by them- 
selves. 

With the sanderling, as with the knots and god- 
wits^ it is only by comparing a large nmnber of birds 
killed at different dates, and of which the sex in each 
instance has been accnrately ascertained by dissection. 

as to the change of plmnage from the winter to the 
smnmer dress, or the differences observable between 
males and females. It was with this view that I collected 
specimens at Hunstanton in 1863, whenever opportunity 
offered, between the 19th of May and the 8th of June, 
and aa examination of this very beautifdl series of skins, 
fourteen in number, presents many points of interest. 
From the late period of my visit, of course even 
the earliest birds procured had nearly completed their 
change of plumage, but it is remarkable that, in both 
sexes, one or two examples killed in the middle of May 
were as perfect and as rich in colour as any I obtained in 
June, a circumstance which I have since observed, at 
the same season, in the bar-tailed godwits (Limosa rufa), 
and from which I infer that very old birds or those 
of extremely vigorous constitutions acquire their full 
summer dress sooner than others. This is particularly 
noticeable in a male and female both shot on the 26th 
of May, the male being by far the darkest bird in the 
collection, and the female showing quite as much red 
on the fore part of the throat and neck as in any of the 
males killed in June. Two other females shot on the 
same day, young birds most probably of the previous 
year, are in the prettiest state of change possible, the 
upper portions of their plumage mottled with red, white, 
and black, with here and there a feather still pure grey, 
and their throats sprinkled with dark spots on a white 
ground, with scarcely a tinge of red yet visible. Again, 
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as if purposely to puzzle an omitliologist and confound 
all his theories^ a female shot on the 2nd of June has 
scarcely any red margins to the feathers on the upper 
surface of the body, and the chin, throat, and neck 
are almost as little tinged with red as in those last 
described. The females as a rule are certainly less rich 
in colour than the males, there being more grey mixed 
with the red and black on the upper parts, even 
late in the season, and their throats, however ruddy, 
show a white grownd; whilst in fine adult males the 
dark spots on the throat may be almost said to rest on 
a red ground, so evenly is that colour distributed ; stiU I 
cannot agree with General Sabine when he says, in the 
appendix to Sir Edward Parry's first Arctic Voyage, 
that the chin, throat, and fore part of the neck in the 
female sanderling may be described '^ as white, with a 
very slight sprinkling of dark spots, and scarcely any 
appea/rance of red,'* as I have dissected one or two 
females with so much red on those parts that I was 
quite unable otherwise to determine the sex. The 
plumage of six specimens killed on the 8th of June 
(four males and two females), and one female shot on the 
2nd, may be thus described in general terms : — ^In three 
of the males, the feathers of the upper portions of the 
plumage are pure red and black, in the fourth male red 
and black mixed with grey as in females.''*' Their throats 
all more or less ruddy, but none of them equal in depth 
of colouring to the old male shot on the 26th of May. 



* I was much stmck on one or two occasions with the 
wonderftd sunilarity in colouring between the plumage of these 
birds and the shingle of the beach, which, consisting of minute 
fragments of flint and pebbles, mixed with the dehria of shells, was 
as prettily varied with red, white, and black as the backs of the 
sanderlings ; and it was by no means easy to detect a specimen, 
even when intentionally placed amongst the smaller stones. 
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Of the two females killed on the Sth^ the upper parts 
show more black than red, varied with grey margins to 
many of the feathers. In one the throat is white, 
covered with dusky spots, with hardly a trace of red 
appearing ; whilst in the other the red is a little more 
distributed. The female of June 2nd has the upper 
parts as in the other two, except that the tail coverts 
are still light grey, but the neck and throat are as red 
as in any females I have seen, thus showing how 
strangely variable these birds are in the assumption of 
their breeding plumage. The females are slightly larger 
than the males, but even this is subject to exceptions, 
and cannot, therefore, be relied upon altogether as a 
sexual distinction; and the absence of the hdnd toe 
renders it impossible to confound this species with the 
dunlin or other small waders, in any stage of plumage. 

Their stomachs I found extremely stout and muscular, 
and usually filled with the remains of small shrimps and 
sandhoppers, small white worms, little fragments of 
seaweed and minute beetles, mixed with a considerable 
amount of coarse sand. They were all in high condition, 
and, being covered with perfect layers of fat, required 
much care in skinning during the hot weather. I 
should here mention, also, that even in the females 
killed on the 8th of June, the ovaries contained no eggs 
larger than a No. 4 shot, with a considerable cluster of 
smaller ones. 

As its name implies, the sanderling is essentially a 
bird of the sea-shore, and I know no locality better 
suited to its habits and necessities than that where I 
first met with it, on our coast, between Holme and 
Hunstanton. On these flat shores an immense tract 
of sand is laid bare at low water, abounding in little 
pools and streamlets, and teeming with those minute 
forms of MoWusca, Crustacea, &c., which form the chief 
food of the smaller waders. Here, with the mussel-scalps 
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on the one hand^ and the submerged forest on the 
other, where huge trunks of trees Ue buried in the 
dark peaty soil, or a stratum of soft blue clay crops out 
amidst the sand, a daily renewed banquet is afforded 
to every species of shore-bird. On these moist level 
sands, the sanderlings are distinguishable by the white- 
ness of their breasts, at a great distance, looking at first 
sight, when feeding towards one, like little lumps of 
white chalk dotted over the surface, which, however, on 
a nearer approach become strangely animated, and the 
light and dark shades of the upper and under plumage 
alternately presented to the eye, have a beautiM effect 
on a bright sunny day. Although, as compared with 
dunlins and tumstones, I always foxmd these birds 
extremely tame; yet from the very nature of the 
ground, it was almost impossible to obtain a shot at 
them on the open sands, as without showing any par- 
ticular alarm, they would always manage, by running 
on and feeding in advance, to keep just out of range ; 
but occasionally I surprised a solitary bird by the edge 
of the mussel-scalps, or when too busily engaged with 
the last bit of seaweed thrown up by the waves. At 
high water, however, in small flocks of from five or six 
to about double that number, they were much more 
accessible, and the raised banks of shingle, or the sand- 
hills beyond, afforded means of approach. Their actions 
when feeding are exceedingly pretty, occasionally raising 
their wings over the back like golden plover, without 
attempting to fly, running and stopping with quick 
nervous steps, and apparently travelling with as much 
ease over the large shingle as over the smooth sands. 
When disturbed by the water's edge, they invariably 
flew out to sea, uttering their shrill but pleasing cry on 
the wing, and circling round would alight again on the 
beach some hundred yards further on. At such times, 
however, like the ringed plover, their most favourite 

B 
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place of resort was the mai^in of that tidal basin at 
Holme^ to which I have before alluded^ which, though 
at flood tide presenting a wide sheet of water, has a 
swampy marsh at one end, covered with coarse grasses, 
glasswort (Salicomia herbcu^ea), locally called samphire, 
and other marine vegetation. Here, when scattered 
amongst the rank herbage, and not seen at times till 
they rose, I obtained most of my specimens, and by a 
lucky right and left on the 8th of June, the last day of 
my visit, secured the four males and two females, whose 
diversity of colouring I have already described. 

Like many others of its class, should a sanderling 
happen to fall, ^' winged," into the wata:, it swims lightly 
and fearlessly, and, recovering itself in an instant, makes 
at once for the shore. In the sea, also, it rides buoyantly 
on the little billows, and with the most perfect coolness 
allows itself to be washed ashore, TnaTriug off at an 
almost incredible pace as soon as it gains a footing. It 
is further noticeable, in all such cases, that although the 
bird may have fallen from some height into the water 
the wounded wing, only, is saturated with wet ; yet that 
the rest of the plumage should be impervious to the 
water must surely, in these birds, be owing simply to 
muscukr contraction. wmg PJ 



H^SHATOFUS OST&ALEOUS, Lmnffios. 
OYSTEE-OATCHER. 

The Oyster-catcher or Sea-pie as it is locally termed, 
once abundant enough in the breeding season on the 
northern shores of this county, can now only be claimed 
as a resident through some few scattered pairs stiU linger- 
ing in one or two of the wildest and most retired of 
their former haunts. Mr. Dowell remarks that in 1848 
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and 1849, ''they were common at Blakeney all the year 
round" ; and, until within the last seven or eight years, 
their eggs used to be sent regularly every season to one of 
our Norwich bird-stuffers from the same neighbourhood, 
with those of the common and lesser tern. In 1860, on 
more than one occasion, in June, I saw two or three 
pairs at Salthouse, not frequenting the beach but passing 
along the coast, apparently making for some point still 
farther westward ; and in that direction, about Warham 
and Morston, a few pairs still breed, as £Eir as I can 
ascertain, in such quiet spots as are yet suited to their 
habits. At Hunstanton, on the 16th of May, 1868, 1 
counted oyer one hundred in a flock, at low water, busily 
feeding at the edge of the great mussel-scalp. From the 
flatness of the shore it was impossible to approach them 
within shot, wary as they always are when in large 
bodies, and the tide had already fallen so low that I 
question if even a Breydon punt could have been worked 
up within range for a big gun. Thus, fortunately for 
them, and I think equally so for myself, I was obliged to 
be content with watching them through my glass, and 
they certainly presented one of the most animated 
groups of feathered life I ever witnessed, from their 
varied attitudes, sharply contrasting colours, and loud 
ringing cries. They all disappeared when the tide rose, 
and from that time only a few were seen at different 
times till the 4th of June, when I again saw a flock of 
over sixty, but, like the former number, they were no 
doubt migrants, resting for a while on their passage 
northward, and were all gone on the following day. After 
that date I never observed more than one or two at any 
time, between Hunstanton and Holme, and from the 
cockle-gatherers, who are well acquainted with the 
habits of our shore birds, I learnt that the sea-pie had 
ceased to breed on the Holme shingles, but frequented 
the quiet coast-line between Thomham and Brancaster ; 

B 2 
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where Mr. F. Norgate, wlio has made more recent 
enquiries on the spot, believes they are still resident. 

By the end of Angnfit or beginning of September, 
they again make their appearance in the aboye-named 
localities in large flocks, which are increased considerably 
dnring the winter months. Some twenty years ago, at 
that season, Mr. Dowell found them at Blakeney in 
flocks of five hundred and upwards, but then remarkably 
shy ; and the Bev. C. A. Johns, in his ^^ British Birds 
in their haunts," in stating that oyster-catchers may be 
'^reckoned by thousands" on the Norfolk coast in hard 
winters, particularly mentions the ^^ eastern point" of 
Brancaster marsh, a place of perfect security £rom its 
openness on all sides, as one of their most favourite 
roosting places. ^'Towards this point (he writes) I 
have seen line afber line winging their way, all about 
the same hour, just afber sunset, all following the line 
of the coast^ but taking care to keep well out at sea^ and 
all advancing with perfect regularity, every individual 
in a company being at the same height above the 
water." At such times they are frequently taken in nets 
on the shores of the Wash, near Lynn, with many other 
birds, by a process which I shall have occasion to 
explain more at length in my account of the dunlin. 

Although in 1825 described by the Messrs. Paget as 
'^ not uncommon on the beach" at Yarmouth, the oyster- 
catcher can be reckoned only as a rarity on the eastern 
side of the county where the beach presents &r less 
attractions for this species than the flat shores of the 
Wash, abounding in shell-fish, as various as abundant. 

I quite agree with my friend Mr. Harting (^^ Birds 
of Middlesex") that the term oyster-catcher is a mis- 
nomer for this species, whose chief food appears to 
consist of mussels, whelks, Ibnpets— struck off from the 
rocks with that wonderful blunt-pointed flat-sided bealr, 
hammer and chisel in one — cockles, and other small 
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molluscs and cmstaceaois. With sncli a diet one would 
scarcely expect to find them any great delicacy for the 
table^ but Mr. DoweU, who has eaten them, describes the 
flesh as ^'fairly good"; and in by-gone days, when 
sea-gulls formed part of the bill of fare, oyster-catchers 
would seem, also, to have been much esteemed. In the 
" Northumberland Household Book ** we find the follow- 
ing order, "Item See-Pyes for my Lorde at Princypall 
Feestes and non other tyme;" but abundant as tiiey 
must have been in former times on the Hunstanton 
beach, this species occurs but once in thd '^ L'Estrange 
Accounts,** viz., "The xxxviijth weke,** 1525, "It. pd 
to Nicholas Grey for a sepye, a redshancke, and a 
stynte, ij^** 



CBTJS CINEBEA, Bechst. 
CRANE. 

That the Crane formerly bred in England, the terms 
of an Act of Parliament, passed in 1533, and already 
quoted in the account of the bustard (p. 11) leaves no 
room for doubt, as the fine of twenty-pence was thereby 
imposed upon every person who should "withdraw, 
purloin, take, destroy, or convey,** any egg of this 
species. But whether the crane ever bred in Norfolk 
must remain an open question. Turner, a few years 
later, says ("Avium Historia, Colonise:*' 1548), that 
"eorum pipiones ipse sc&pissime vidi;^' and as Turner, 
though a Northumbrian by birth, was educated and Uved 
for nearly fifteen years at Cambridge,''*' it seems not 
imlikely that his personal acquaintance with the "pipers 



9f 



* Cooper's " Athenaa Cantabrigienses," vol. i., pp. 266-258. 
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or young cranes waa made in the fens of that connty^ 
Yriih which we know the fens of Norfolk had so much 
in common that one cannot imagine a species like this 
to have constantly bred in the one without the other; 
and often as I have read that wonderful description by 
the late John WoUey of the breeding of the crane in 
Lapland ('^Ibis/' 1859, p. 191), in which he describes 
so graphically his nocturnal watch, the question has 
occurred again and again to my mind. His minute des- 
cription of the general character of that Lapland marsh, 
the nature of^the soil, and the surrounding trees and 
herbage, all so yividly remind me of the wilder portions 
of our " broad '* scenery, as they still exist, that in 
former times with a Ceu: wider area, wholly unaffected 
by drainage, one can conceive no closer resemblance 
(excepting only in climate), to that '^Isa IJoma'' of 
the far North. 

To return, however, fix)m mere speculation to the 
few scattered &ucta that remain to us respecting the 
history of this species in Norfolk, we find five entries in 
the '^Household Book" of the L'Estranges', of Hun- 
stanton, of cranes supplied to their larder between the 
years 1519 and 1538,''*' the last being one of the few birds 
recorded in this list as '^ killed with the gun.'' Of these 

• 1519. ''The vth weke*' [after the 25th of September; about 
October 30th.] ''Itm pd for a crane and yi ploys xz^ and ij 
conyes uij*« — y"* — 

"The ixth weke" [abont November 27th.] ''Itm a goes, a 
pygge, a crane, ii^' conyes, and a loyn of veile of gyste (articles 
receiyed in lieu of rent.)" 

1526. "The zxxixth weke*' [after the 25th of March, about 
December 23rd]. "Itm iiij malards and a crane kylledwt the cros- 
bowe." 

1533. " The xxyjth weke" [aft;er the zzixth day of March, about 
September 26th]. " Thursdaye, Itm a crane, yj<i- " 

1533. "The zzxyiij weke" [after 29th of March, about December 
19th.] " Tewysdaye, Itm a cranne kyllyd wt the gun." 
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as given in the subjoined note (reckoning the number of 
weeks, from, the last quarter-day, on which each separate 
account commences), two appear to have been killed in 
autumn, one in spring, and one in winter; the three 
first occurring about the usual migratory periods. Sir 
Thomas Browne {eirea 1667), evidently regarded this 
species as a migrant only, in his time, as, in his 
"Account of Birds found in Norfolk," he says ^'Cranes 
are often seen here in hard winters,^ especially about 
the champian and fieldy part," but adds, '^ it seems they 
have been more plentiful ; for, in a bill of fare, when the 
Mayor entertained the Duke of Norfolk, I met with 
cranes in a dish/'f But for this very decided statement 
of so accurate an observer, the following extract £rom 
the diary of the "accomplished" Evelyn, who 'first 
made the acquaintance of Sir Thomas at Norwich, in 
October, 1671, might lead one to infer that the Knight's 



* Willughby (1676), writing of the crane in his ** Ornithology," 
remarks, "They come often to ns in England; and in the fen oountries 
in Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire there are great flocks of them, 
bat whether or no they breed in England (as Aldrovandos writes 
he was told by a certain Englishman [most probably Tomer], who 
said he had often seen their young ones), I cannot certainly deter- 
mine, either of my own knowledge or from the relation of any 
credible person." 

t In the Northnmberland " Honsehold Book" (1512), we find 
the following entry: — "Item it is thought that cranys muste be 
hadde at Grystynmas and other principall Feestes for my Lordes 
owne Mees, so they be boght at Tvj^* a pece." In the Lord North 
" Acoounts" (1577) one crane is charged as much as " xiij"* iiij ^" 
with herons at about Ss. each. But that this great bird was classed 
amongst the chief delicacies, in former times, is shown by the 
following stanza from Barclay's " Egloges," a.d. 1570 : — 

" The crane, the fesant, the pecocke, and curlewe, 
The portriche, plover, bittom, and heronsewe, 
Seasoned so well in licour redolent. 
That the hall is full of pleasent smell and scent." 
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cabinet contained eggs of the crane, stork, and other 
rarities all obtained in this county. After describing 
the house and garden as ^'a paradise and cabinet of 
rarities,^' consisting of ^'medails, books, plants, and 
natural things," Evelyn further adds, ^^ amongst other 
curiosities Sir Thomas had a collection of ye eggs of 
all the foule and birds he could procure, that country 
(especially the promontary of Norfolck) being frequented, 
as he said, by severall kinds, which seldome or never go 
farther into the land, as cranes, storkes, eagles, and a 
variety of water foule.** 

At the present day the crane can be reckoned only 
as a rare and accidental visitant to this county, appear- 
ing siogly, instead of in flocks, and at uncertain inter- 
vals ; for the most part either in spring or autumn, on 
its migratory course, or by chance, as in olden times, 
during hard winters. Of such specimens as are stiU 
preserved in local collections, or of which any records 
exist, as &r as I am aware, the earliest in point of date 
is a very light coloured bird in the possession of Mr. 
Newcome of Feltwell, in which neighbourhood it was 
killed in August, 1836. This bird, as Mr. Alfred 
Nevrton was informed some few years since by a man 
who had seen it at large on several occasions, fr^uented 
the ^' fen** in the harvest time, and used to keep during 
the day in the standing barley, on which it fed, but in 
the morning and evening it went down to the water. 
It was at that time mistaken for a stork, and a reward 
having been offered, it was shot by a shoemaker named 
Hudson, who laid wait for it as it walked out of the 
barley. The sex does not seem to have been noticed at 
the time, but it was stuffed by Beynolds, of Thetford, 
for the late Mrs. Flower, of Feltwell, at whose death it 
passed into the hands of its present owner. 

A female (ascertained by dissection), in Mr. Gumey's 
collection, was shot by a labourer at £irtley, near 
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Lowestoft, Suffolk, in April, 1846^ when, according to 
Messrs. Gnmqr and Fisher, it was observed '' walking 
slowly in a barley field, apparently intent on searching 
for food, and was killed without difiBlcnlty* The wind 

specimen was for some years in the possession of Mr. 
Abraham Scales, of Pakefield, who afterwards presented 
it to Mr. Gnmey. 

Next in point of date is, I beUeve, an immature 
specimen in the collection of the Bey. H. T. Frere, of 
Borston, who has kindly supplied me with the following 
particulars: — ^It was killed in February, 1850, at 
Martham, near Yarmouth^ by a young farmer, who, at 
first, taking it for a heron, attempted to stuff it, and 
thus, in a very bad state, it was brought shortly after- 
wards to the late John Sayer, of Norwich, bird-stuffer, 
of whom it was purchased by Mr. Frere. There was no 
question at the time as to the bird having been recently 
killed, and the plumage is that of the first year, with a 
few Ught coloured feathers showing through the dark 
ground. 

Since that date, I am not aware that any exam^Ae of 
this bird has been procured in Norfolk, but Mr. H. M. 
IJpcher informs me that some few years back, he believes 
in the spring of 1865, he was driving with his fSsLther, 
when, in a meadow dose to the road at Warham, they 
observed a crane^ so tame that they at first supposed 
it had escaped fix)m confinement. It rose when they 
stopped to watch it, and alighted again near a run of 
water in the same meadow, but on their return soon 
after it had disappeared. Subsequently he heard of one 
having been seen in the Sandringham marshes, most 
probably the same bird, which seems happily to have 
escaped destruction. It is particularly noticeable that^ 
with the exception of the FeltweQ bird^ all three speci- 
mens have been observed in the close vicinity of the 

8 
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coast, and fix>m their large size were, no doubt, remarked 
almost as soon as they hsA eflPected a landing on onr 
shores. 



ATl.'mgA CINEEEA, Linnsans. 

COMMON HEEOK 

Whether certain members of the feathered race are 
possessed of so nice a sense of honour as to prefer bring 
petted and preserved for a time, only to BxxSer death at 
the hands of legitimate sportsmen; or wonld rather 
forego snch distingnished patronage and take their 
chance of existence with less noble forms, is jnst one 
of those points which, for want of any means of 
lingoal commnnication, must for ever remain an open 
question. So fiw as concerns the Heron, once the 
noblest ^'quarry'' of the Falconer, and the greatest 
delicacy at all '' principall feestes,'' I cannot but think, 
though no longer protected by the pains and penalties 
of the law^* that it is a gainer rather than not by the 
great changes effected in the sports and pastimes of the 
age. The '^hawk and the hamsey^f have alike fallen 

• Aocording to Folkard " The statute 19 Hen. YII., cap. 11, 
prohibited the taking of heronB in this country, except by hawking 
or with the long-bow, upon pain of forfeiture of Gs. 8d« for every 
bird taken contrary to that statute. It also restrained the taking 
of young herons out of their nests, on land belonging to other 
persons (except with the license of the owner of such land) under a 
penalty of 10s. for every bird so taken." All the statutes, how- 
ever, affecting these buds, their young, and ^ggs are repealed 
under the Game Act of Gteorge IV . 

t Hamsey, heronsewe, homseu« and hemshaw, are amongst 
the various terms formerly applied to this species. In a note to 
Dr. Cunningham's paper on "the solan goose or gannet** ("IbiB," 
1866, p. 13), the editor remarks, " ' hanser^ or ' hemser,' (with the 
still forther corruption, as in the old proverb of 'handsaw') is 
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from their high estate, but wliilst the former^ tmhappilj, 
meets no quarter at the hands of the gamekeeper, and 
ranks with the crow in the list of feathered vermin, the 
heron still retaios a something of its former prestige^ 
which, in the breeding season, at least, ensnres it protec- 
tion, a heronry, at the present day, being still regarded 
bj most persons as a coveted possession. 

Of this species Sir Thomas Browne^ sajs, ^^the great 
nnmber of rivers, rivulets, and plashes of water makes 
hems and hemeries to abound in these parts; young 
hems being esteemed a festival dish, and much desired 
by some palates ;" but at that time, and indeed until 
within the last forty or fifty years, herons did not build 
exclusively in lofty trees, seeking the viciniiy of man's 
dwellings, and gathering together in colonies like the 
rooks, but were scattered, in pairs, over the Pens and 
Broads, where their nests were placed sometimes on a 
lofty alder in a carr, sometimes on the dwarf saUow 
and alder bushes in the marsh, or were hidden like those 
of the bittern amongst the reeds and sedges. In many 
such localities the nature of the soil must in itself have 
afforded sufficient protection — ^the swamp presenting an 
impenetrable barrier against all hmnan depredators; 

now a-days in many places the common name for Ardea dnerea, 
and seems as if it conld be hardly anything else than the Sanskrit 
'hansa.' If so 'heronshaw/ ahhreviated to 'heron' and 'hem/ 
is naturally from the same root." Again in Taylor's MS. appendix 
to Forby the derivation of heronsewe is given as from " the O. E. 
aewe a dish (whence aewer, one who serves up the dinner), hence 
heronsewe may be a heron fit for eating, yonng and tender." 
" I wot not teUen of his strange sewea, 
Ne hir swans, ne hir heronaewe*." — Chaucer. 
* Writing of the spoonbill breeding in Norfolk, Sir Thomas 
Browne states "that they formerly built in the Hemery at Clazton 
and Beedham, now at Trimley, in Sofifolk;" but, as far I can 
ascertain, no heronry now exists in any of those localities, and, with 
the exception of the latter, they have probably been abandoned for 
many years, 
s 2 
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bat^ of late years^ the reclamation effected by artificial 
drainage would acconnt^ independently of onr nnmerons 
gnnnera^ for the abandonment by the herons of their 
older haunts. Mr. Lubbock refers to these marsh- 
breeders, and I have conversed with many residents in 
the '^ Broad ^' district, who remember their nesting at 
Sanworth, Horsey, Irstead, and other places ; and even 
the Didlington heronry is said to have been established, 
some sixty years ago, by a considerable colony,* which 
formerly had their nests on low sallow-bushes, or 
amongst the sedges on the borders of the Feltwell and 
Hockwold fens. 

Through the kindness of several correspondents, and 
especially of Mr. Thomas Southwell^ I have lately 
ascertained the existence of several small heronries in 
different parts of the county, which were unknown to 
me when writing the introduction to my first volume 
(p. bdii.) Most of these are, however, ofbhoots from 
the older and better known colonies, and, from the 
changeable habits of this species, may in a few years 
be again abandoned. 

First in importance, of course, both fix>m its extent 
and association with the history of fiilconry in this 
couniy, is the Didling^n heronry before mentioned. 
Near this colony, at High Ash, the late Lord Bemers 
(when Colonel Wilson) kept heron-hawks for many 
years, and special reference is made to this &Ksb by the 
authors of *' Falconry in the British Isles." These 
hawks, as stated in my notice of the peregrine, were 
subsequently supported by subscription, but were finally 
given up in 1836; and though Mr. Newcome, of 

• Mr. Alfired Newton was thns informed in 185S, by William 
Spencer, of Feltwell, who had been thoronghly well acquainted 
firom his boyhood with the birds of the "Fen." He was unable to 
say when tiie herons ceased to breed there, but "it was before 
his time," his age being then fifty-three. 
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Feliwell, has since maintained a private establislxmenty 
and with hia two remarkable fsJcons ^' De Bnyter" and 
^'Snltan" had many grand flights in the Hockwold 
coimtiy, the Didlington herons, still strictly preserved^ 
have BufTered little persecntion of late £rom this canse. 
Crows, rooks, and jackdaws, as egg stealers and even 
devonrers at times of the young '^squabs,'' may certainly 
be reckoned amongst their natural enemies ; but of late 
years the extensive drainage of the *^ Fen '' district, thus 
limiting their means of procuring food has had far more 
effect on the numbers of the Didlington herons than 
could possibly have been effected by the ConMoB gen- 
erally, which, in like maimer, are less numerous than in 
former times. A very dever sketch by Mr. Carter, 
taken from the summit of a Scotch fir, overlooking a 
portion of this extensive heronry, appeared in a recent 
number of the ^^ Illustrated News,''^ and the bird's-eye 
view thus obtained by the artist of that busy scene 
is described as most interesting. ^' On emerging from 
the deep shade, through the thick matted foliage of the 
Scotch fir tops, the old herons, alarmed by his intrusion, 
sailed to and fro anxiously overhead, while the young 
birds, which had been rwnlriTig a hisBing and chattering 
noise, not unlike that of magpies, suddenly collapsed 
into silence, and peered cautiously from their nests.'' 
Deserted nests were tenanted by other lodgers, such as 
wood-pigeons, jackdaws, sparrows, and starlings; in 
one nest was a fitmily of brown owls; and spotted 
and green woodpeckers, a wryneck, and a squirrel were 
also observed amongst Uie topmost branches. Some ten 
years ago, as I am informed by Mr. Tyssen Amhurst, 
the present owner of the estate, owing to the old brush- 
wood in the heronry (the trees of wluch were very tall 
ash) being cut down, the herons shifted their nests. 



* See volmne liL» p. 560, with description at p. 566. 
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and b^an to breed about half a mile farther off in 
thia large Scotch fir-wood^ where they are fiEur more 
pictnresqne^ and a great portion of the old heronry 
having been since demolished the park has therel^ 
been greatly improved. At the present time, thia still 
thriving colony boasts of some sixty or sixty-five nests. 

The following particulars respecting the past histoiy 
of the Earlham heronry, near Norwich, — ^which, with 
its branch establishments at Costessey and Taverham, 
ranks next in importance, have been kindly supplied me 
by Mr. J. H. Gumey, ** About the year 1810, an oak 
wood, near Acle,**^ long tenanted by a colony of herons, 
was cut down, and the birds thus deprived of their old 
haunt, migrated to a rookery, at Keswick, near Norwich ; 
but here, owing either to the persecution of the rooks 
or to the underwood being burnt on one occasion, they 
did not remain later than about the year, 1830, some of 
them having probably left before that date. They now 
attempted to establish themselves at Taverham, but 
were driven away by the gamekeepers; and, though a 
few remained about Taverham and Costessey, the main 
body removed to a Scotch fir-grove (since cut down), at 
Newfound, from which, after one season, they crossed 
the river to the Scotch fir-grove at Earlham.'' Here 
they again came into collision with the rooks, but as the 
young plantation by the pond grew up they removed 
thither from the Scotch fir-grove, and Earlham, until 
the memorable gale which occurred on the 38th of 
February, 1860, remained their chief stronghold; their 
numbers amounting, I am told, in some seasons to 
between eighty and a hundred pairs. The effects of this 
gale, happening at so critical a period when the old 



* Hunt, in his "Britisli Ornithology,*' mentions this Acle 
heronry and the fights which occurred for possession between the 
rooks and herons. 
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birds had bnt just returned, and were busily employed 
in repairing and building their nests^ proved Very disas- 
trous^ many, even that season^ forsaking this haunt for 
either Costessey or Taverham. On the 24th of April of 
the same year, I visited the heronry, and found the 
wind had made sad havoc with the fine Scotch firs, which 
laid strewn in all directions, several with nests still 
in their branches, whilst the remains of many others 
crackled under foot at every step. There were more 
nests standing, however, than I at all expected to 
find ; and as the anxious parents soared high over head, 
waiting my departure, I was glad to see a goodly array 
of open bills and grizzly necks appearing in many cases 
above the platform of twigs. Yet fix>m that time, 
partly owing, perhaps, to the loss of many favourite 
trees, and still more, I suspect, to the teuot that men 
were employed throughout that breeding season in 
clearing out the fallen timber fix>m the heronry, their 
numbers, year by year, gradually decreased, till, in 
1866, not more than two or three pairs returned to 
breed at Earlham; and this, from no interference on 
the part of the rooks, which, fix>m other causes, had 
also diminished in number. 

At Costessey, as I am informed by the Bev. J. W. 
Evans, though at first disturbed by the keepers, they 
are now strictly preserved by the noble owner of the 
estate; and in 1866 about siziy nests were built in 
some spruce and birch trees at some little distance from 
the hall. Since that spring, however, many pairs have 
again returned to Earlham ; and this year (1868) Mr. 
John Qumey informs me some sixteen or seventeen 
nests in their old quarters afford every hope that the 
Earlham heronry will be once more re-established. A 
further o£B9hoot, also, from this heronry has been long 
established at Eimberley, where Mr. Lajnbert, the head 
gamekeeper, assures me he has known herons build on 
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ash, elm^ and other trees for the last twenty years. 
Daring the last spring (1868) there were only two nests. 

Another^ and probably one of onr oldest heronries, 
is that noticed by Mr. Southwell in '' The Naturalist" 
for April, 1858 (p. 87), as situated in Wolferton wood,* 
aboat six miles from Lynn, and where he was at that 
time informed '^ the keepers were destroying the herons 
as fheir nai$6 disturbed the game.*' Most happily such an 
atrocity was never perpetrated, and as a fitting append- 
age to the sporting estate of his Boyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, there is little doubt that right royal 
protection will be extended to this thriving colony, 
which could boast some twenty nests in the spring of 
1868. 

To the Bev. T. Fulcher, of Old Buckenham, I am 
indebted for the knowledge of an incipient heronry in 
that parish, which commenced with one or two nests in 
1864, in a small plantation of spruce firs, near Old 
Buckenham lodge, belonging to Mr. B. Beeve, who is 
very anxious to preserve them. Since that time the 
birds have returned each spring, but the nests have in 
no year exceeded five. In 1868 the young in four nests 
were aU hatched off, but unfortunately in the preceding 
winter several of the old birds were shot by individuals 
more careful of their fish tibian of the heronry. The above, 
with a nest or two said to have been discovered in 1867, 
at Bumham Oveiy and East Walton, by Mr. Bur* 
lingham, of Lynn, are the only localities, as fiur as I can 
ascertain, in which the heron still breeds in Norfolk; 



* In the L'Estrange "Hoosehold Aooounta," ooonn the follow- 
ing entry with reference to this very wood : — " Itm paid at Lynne 
when ye went on hawkying to Wolferton wood for fyer and 
dryncke/' It is quite poesible^ therefore^ that even at that time 
the Wolferton heronry afibrded the noblest sport of the day to the 
squire of Hunstanton. 
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but an old established colonj at Heiringfleet, near 
Lowestoft, still exists on the borders of the adjoining 
county.* Mr. Frere, of Yarmouth, has moreover kindly 
ascertaiQed the sites of three heronries which have 
been deserted within the last thirty or forty years. The 
first of these on the estate of Mr, Browne, of Thrigby, 
was visited by Mr. J. H. Gumey about the year 1839, 
when some half-dozen pairs still nested there, but these 
were probably driven away by the rooks. There was 
also a smaU heronry at Norton HaU, near Loddon, 
some twenty-five years smce of which no trace remains ; 
and a rather considerable one at Clippesby, which was 
destroyed in 1834; since which time all the efforts of 
the present owner of the estate have failed to induce 
the birds to build there again. Another small colony 
at Claxton, near Beedham, latterly consistmg of but 
two or three pairs, finally deserted that station about 
two years since. 

The heron is one of our earliest breeders, and 
remarkable for the punctuality with which it revisits 
for that purpose its accustomed haunts. Mr. Tyssen- 
Amhurst in a communication to Mr. Gould's ^^ Birds of 
Great Britain," states that "the Didlington heronry 
is regularly peopled within a day or two of the middle 
of February. There is then a great clattering of bills 
and flapping of wings, with other indisputable evidence 
of their having paired, and that the breeding season is 
about to commence. Early in March three or four eggs 
are laid, and by the middle of April the task of incuba- 
tion has terminated, and the young are hatched." 
Usually between the 14th and 28th of April I have seen 
young herons in the down, about two or three days old, 
resembling exactly the four nestlings figured by Mr. 

* In Suffolk, also, not so &r from our limits as to be quite out 
of reach, I am told by Mr. Alfred Newton of small heronries at 
Cavenham and Chippenham. 
T 
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Gk>uld, which were sent him alive^ from Didlington, by 
Mr. Amhnrst ; but I also saw some yotmg ones in 1859 as 
early as the 26th of March, which shoYrs, that like rooks 
and other birds they are in this respect influenced by 
mild or backward seasons. By the first week in March 
Mr. Newcome tells me he used always to have a flight 
at " passage" herons,**^ and for many years I have noted 
the appearance of these birds over the city not later than 
the middle of March, passing to and from the surround- 
ing marshes to the heronry at Earlham. Mr. Lubbock, 
as a proof of the extended flights occasionally made 
by these birds in search of food, states that formerly, 
at Keswick ^^the flounder, called proyincially 'butt,' 
was often found under the trees in the breeding season,'' 
and adds 'Hhese butts must have been brought fr^m 
Burgh flats at the back of Yarmouth ;" this, however, 
though by no means improbable, cannot be accepted as 
a fact, inasmuch as Mr. Gumey has known small 
flounders to be taken as high up the Norwich river 
fls the New MilLsu It is also remarkable, as noticed 
by Messrs. Gumey and Fisher, '^ that when the herons 
drop any of the food, which they bring to their 
young amongst the trees of the heronry, they make 
no attempt to recover it, but, probably from a con- 
sciousness of their inability to rise from the ground in a 
conflned space, allow it to remain where it falls." Thus 
the Earlham keeper tells me he has frequently picked 
up large eels and other fish in a perfectly fr'esh state, 

* ** Passage herons" in fiJoonry are those at which hawks are 
flown as they pass overhead, either to or from the heronry, generally 
at a great height. In the old days of the sport, the more nsiial 
mode was to spring the heron from the water-side and let loose 
the hawk at it as it rose, The quarry then speedily took to the 
water again, and the whole "flight" as may be easily imagined was 
of a character qnite difierent from that of the aerial combat of 
modem times. 
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but when the nests are numerous^ the stench from this 
waste food is extremely offensive. Two broods are 
nsnally reared in the same year, and, according to the 
authors above quoted, ^^a notion is prevalent amongst 
the country people that the second set of eggs is incu- 
bated by the young of the first brood,"* Young herons, 
as Mr. Gumey informs me, are excellent eating just 
before they leave the nest, but afterwards become both 
poor and fishy. 

That the heron attains occasionally to a great age 
and yearly visits the same breeding place, has been 
satisfactorily proved in more than one instance, through 
birds being taken with a thin copper plate attached to the 
leg bearing the date of some former capture. In 1844, 
according to Messrs. Broderick and Salvin,t a heron, 
on its " passage" to the Didlington heronry, was taken 
by Mr. Newcome's hawks near Hockwold, bearing a 
label with the inscription '^ Colonel Wilson, Didlington, 
1829," proving that it had been caught in the same 
neighbourhood fifteen years before;:!: and this same bird 

• Mr. F. Frere, on a recent visit to the Fritton heronry, was 
informed by the keeper that " the birds lay a first clatch of eggs, 
which take three weeks to hatch ; after abont a fortnight they lay 
as many more, which are hatched off with the young birds in the 
nest." 

t '* Falconry in the British Isles," p. 75, pL xnv., fig. 1. 

X A similar instance, showing a &r greater age in the bird 
taken, is thus recorded in the "Annnal Begister" for the year 
1767 (p. 107), nnder date Jnly 7th :— " As the Prince Stadtholder 
[of Holland] was taking the diversion of hawking, he caught a 
heron with a brass inscription round his legs, setting forth that he 
was taken and released by the elector of Cologne in the year 1737." 
In Colonel Hamilton's " Beminiscences of a Sportsman" (vol. ii., 
p. 218) a grey heron is also stated to haye been " shot in the Habra» 
a subdivision of Oran in Algeria," in 1858, which had attached to 
one of its legs " a copper ring, bearing the Boyal crown of Holland, 
and, in English, an inscription " Boyal Hawking Club, 1850, Loo, 
Netherlands." 
T 2 
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havings singularly enough, been captored the preyions 
jear by Mr. Newcome, was released on the last occasion 
with three rings on its legs. 

I can certainly confirm, from personal observation, 
the statement of Mr. Enox,*'^ that the parental duties 
of the heron ^^ so &r from being relaxed after sunset 
appear to be redoubled during the night," as I have heard 
them at all hours when spending a night on the broads in 
the early summer, and have started them one after the 
other from the voter's edge with the earliest dawn of 
morning. Judging from those I have seen at Earlham, 
the young appear to remain yery late in the nests, 
but after they leave their homes and before they acquire 
the full power of flight, they are fed on the ground 
by the old birds, and when thus collected in little groups 
are extremely picturesque. As soon, however, as they 
are able to forage for themselves, they disperse over the 
surrounding marshes, and many &31 victims to the 
marsh guLra, bei^ then but Utile suspicious of 
danger, after the protection hitherto afforded them. 
By the middle of July young herons, in parties of eight 
or ten together, may be seen fishing in the marsh 
" dykes " about Coldham-Hall, not unfrequently within 
shot from the river; and the shallow waters of Sur- 
lingham and Itockland broads are a constant resort. 

In autumn they visit the inland Meres to feast on 
the eels which abound in those waters, and are then too 
frequently shot by the keepers ; but at Scoulton, they 
would be far better encouraged than destroyed, inasmuch 
as the eels (as I shall hereafter have occasion to show) are 
destructive to the young of the black-headed gulls. I 
never remember to have crossed Breydon winter or sum- 
mer, at low water, without seeing one or more herons on 



* *' Ornithological Bambles in Sussex." By A. E. £nox» M Ju» 
P.L.S., &c., 3rd ed. p. 34. 
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its extensive mud flats, either patiently waiting their 
prey, knee deep in the narrow creeks, or in the act of 
killing a freshly caught eel, by knocking it repeatedly 
on the ground. Sometimes, also, they may be seen 
grouped together in every conceivable attitude waiting 
for the fall of the tide, reminding one of Mrs. Blackburn's 
clever sketch of herons on the shores of Locheil. Next 
to Breydon muds, Blakeney and Salthouse are perhaps 
their most favourite resorts by the sea, as I have never 
visited either place without seeing one or more even 
in July and August, and at Salthouse Mr. Dowell once 
saw a flock of fourteen. 

In such localities, at almost all seasons, they frequent 
the salt marshes, backwaters, and sandy flats, or, perched 
on the seaward side of a mussel-scalp or projecting 
spit of shingle, reluctantly leave their post, only when 
the sea washes the under parts of their plumage,*'^ 
and this more particularly in winter if frozen out from 
their inland haunts, when, unfortunately, during severe 
weather a considerable number are killed ; and though 
no longer esteemed as an article of food,t find their way 



• In the " Zoologist" for 1866 (p, 95) Mr. Blake-Knox states 
that from the New Bridge at Wexford, he observed a singalar 
habit in the heron. " Some were lying in the water, the head aad 
neck only emerging ; there was about a foot of water on the Ooze." 

f In former times the heron ranked no less high as a delicacy 
for the table than as an object of sport, and whilst a heron tnft was 
a badge of honour, no royal banquet was complete without a bird 
or two occupying the chief place at the board. According to 
Folkard, in Edward I. reign, the price of a heron was higher than 
that of any other wild fowl, from sixteen to eighteen pence, the 
latter for the young birds. In the Lord North "Accounts," at the 
Kirtlinge festivities during Queen Elizabeth's visit, "xxviij 
heamshewes" were supplied at "ii^j^^* xiij"< iiij^*"; and in the 
Northumberland ** Household Book " it is ordered that " Hearon- 
sewys be bought for my Lordes own Mees, so they be at xij<i* a 
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to our poulterers' shops, or the older specimens pass 
into the hands of the birdstoffers. 

It matters not where, or how, the heron presents 
itself — ^whether standing motionless in some marsh drain, 
with the head drawn back for its unerring aim; whether 
soaring high over head, with laboured flight, bearing food 
to its yoimg, or launching itself on the wing from some 
such quiet nook on the broads, as is so exquisitely 
depicted in one of Yarrell's vignettes (2nd ed., vol. ii., 
p. 640) — ^still, wherever seen, in the open country, or on 
the lofty fir or ash trees of its adopted home, this species 
is always a striking object, and one that, from its pictur- 
esque beauty, we could iU spare from our rand scenery. 
The voracious appetite^ of this species, however, and its 
predilection, as a fish-eater, for preserved waters, too 
often ensures its destruction by the gun or a baited hook, 
as a well stocked fish pond will be visited again and 
again by the same bird; yet m reality the injury it 
inflicts is much less than is commonly supposed, and 
it is only in very shallow water that injury at all is done, 
while the heron, from its feeding on water-rats and 
water-beetles (two great enemies of young fish) is often 
a positive benefiEbctor. To the decoyman, as Mr. Lubbock 
remarks, it is a great nuisance, disturbing the wild fowl 



pece." The following entries in the L'Estrange'a " Aooonnts," alaOy 
mark the appreciation in which heron's flesh was then held : — 

It. a hemsewe and xg rabbits of store. 

It. ^ hemsewes and xg rabbetts of store. 

Itm a pygge ig hemsewes and rvj rabbetts of store. 

It. a &wne and ij hemsewes and zii^' rabbetts of store. 

It. vi^ malards, a bastard, and j hemsewe, killed wt ye crosbowe. 

• Bishop Stanley, in his " Familiar History of Birds," states 
that in the stomach of a heron, picked up dead on the banks of a 
stream in Scotland, were found "the extraordinary number of 
thirty-nine fine trout." 
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by stalldxig amongst them when asleep on the ^^ banks 
dnring the day, and from its acute sense of hearing, 
giying the alarm long before the fowl near the ^'pipes'* 
are conscions of any danger. To the pnnt and marsh 
gonner, also, it is equally obnoxious from the same 
cause, its loud " frank," " frank," as it slowly flaps over 
the ooze, being eyidently received as a "caution" by 
all other wild fowl. Of fresh water fish the heron is 
particularly partial to pike, and in Norfolk, says Mr. 
Lubbock, " gets half its subsistence from the fry of this 
fish ; those which were taken by the £alcons at Did- 
lington had always small pike in their maws." On 
one occasion Mr. Newcome saw a heron plimge head 
first^ into a marsh "dyke," some five or six feet deep, 
and emerge again with a pike in its beak, weighing 
from a pound and a-half to two pounds, which he secured 
directly after the bird had killed it. He has likewise 
taken a pike of that size from the stomach of a heron, 
which had been seized by his hawk as soon as it rose. 

Fish, however, compose a portion only of a heron's 
food, as I have ascertained repeatedly by an examination 
of the contents of the stomach. In some, balls of frir, 
as much as two inches in diameter, have attested their 
extreme partiality for water rats, these pellets being 
thrown up after the manner of hawks and owls ; and 
mingled with this mass have been also found the slimy 
remains and small white bones of the frog, fish scales, 
portions of eels, and fragments of water insects, such as 
water-beetles and boat-fiies. In confinement it is well 
known to devour small birds, feathers and all, and on 
the broads and rivers, the yoimg coots and waterhens 



* This habit is also alluded to by Messrs. Sheppard and 
Whitear, who state that a heron, observed by them standing on 
the steep bank of a river " in darting at a fish, precipitated himself 
into the water, bat was out again in an instant with its prey." 
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are, no doubt, similarly dijspoBed of when opportunity 
offers. In the summer of 1847 Mr. Sising^ of Horsey, 
disturbed a beron by tbe water's edge, which rose with 
something in its beak, but having dropped its prey 
before it had flown far^ Mr. Rising seeored it, and 
found it no other than a young water rail, freshly kUled 
and bleeding about the head. Mr. Newcome also tells 
me that during very severe weather he once saw a horon 
pick up something firom the ground, and fly off with it 
for about a hundred yards, when it again alighted and 
began tumbling about in a very strange manner. On 
running up he was just in time to shoot a stoat that 
the bird had swallowed alive, but which it was only too 
happy to disgorge as quickly as possible. 

Whether any portion of our Norfolk herons proceed 
farther south in severe winters, or more northern 
residents visit our shores, I have at present no certain 
evidence, but Mr. Frere is informed by a very trusty 
Yarmouth gunner that he has seen the heron when at 
sea, thirty miles from land, and that he last year (1867) 
shot one in November.*'^ At Yarmouth^ as Captain 
Longe informs me, it is not an unusual thing to see 
herons flying direct out to sea, but at low water it is 
probable that the shoals and sandbanks, unhappily so 
prominent on our dangerous coast, and accessible enough 
to such long legged birds, might attract them for a 
change of fish diet ; at Cromer, also, I have more than 
once watched a heron, through a good glass, coming in a 
direction from Yarmouth, and passing along shore with 
a slow steady flight, making for some point not nearer, 
I should imagine, than Salthouse or Blakeney. 

The soaring flight of the heron, which Virgil, with 



* The instanoe above quoted (p. 139, note) seems to show that 
the Dutch herons emigrate to Algeria for the winter 
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his general accuracy of obeeiration so aptly describes,* 
is always a grand sight to witness, whether ascending of 
its own free will beyond our powers of vision^ or com- 
pelled to adopt its spiral ascent, as a means of escape, 
from the carrion-crow or other feathered persecutors. 
Under either circumstances I have watched at various 
times the actions of this noble bird, and could but 
contrast the power and ease of its movements, when 
almost lost in the clouds, with its clumsy efforts to 
rise, and slow laboured flight when abruptly disturbed 
in a drain, or from the side of a reed-bush. Herons are 
not, I believe, particularly pugnacious amongst them- 
selves, but a singular occurrence at Soydon some years 
ago is recorded in the '^ Zoologist " for 1846 (p. 1212) 
by the Bev. H. T. Frere. A pair of herons were seen by 
a boy fighting on the groxmd, and on nmning up to 
them one flew away and the other lay still and allowed 
the boy to pick it up. He then carried it to a gentleman 
who examined the bird, and found it very little injured, 
and on being placed on the lawn to recover, it soon 
availed itself of the chance, and, stretching its wings, 
made off altogether. 



AEDEA PUBFUSEA, Limuviis. 
PURPLE HERON. 

It seems most probable from his minute description 
of the plumagef that under the name of " Black Heron" 



* " notasqne palades 
Deserit, atqne altam sapra volat ardea nubem." 

Georg : lib. i., L 863, 864i. 

t " Black on the sides, the bottom of the neck, with white grey 
on the outside, spotted all along with black on the inside. A black 
coppe of small feathers some a span long ; bill pointed and yellow» 
u 
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Sir Thomas Browne included the above species in his 
"Acconnt of Norfolk Birds," but even should this be 
so, he gives us no reason to suppose that it was then 
otherwise than an accidental visitant. Of recent authors 
Selby is the first to mention the Purple Heron in con- 
nection with this county, stating in his ^^ British 
Ornithology" that in the month of May, 1830, a 
fine male of this species, killed in Norfolk, came into 
his possession,''^ and its mate into that of Sir William 
Jardine. He also adds in a foot note, ^^ since writing 
the above I have heard of three other specimens, — ^two 
killed in Norfolk and another near London." To this may 
be also added the testimony of the late Mr. Hoy, who, 
in recording the occurrence of an immature specimen in 
1885 ("Mag. Nat. Hist.," new series, vol. i., p. 117), "near 
the mouth of the Woodbridge river in Suffolk," says, " I 
have also known two or three individuals to have been 
met with in Norfolk within a few years." The latter, as 
well as the two mentioned in Mr. Selby's foot note, are 
no doubt included amongst those of which farther par- 
ticulars have been given by local writers. Mr. Hunt, under 
the name of Ardea caspiay or " African heron," records 
a specimen as shot ^* a few years since near Ormesby," 
which is no doubt the same bird which, in Sir William 
Hooker's MS., is described as shot at Filby in 1 810. In 
the same MS., also, under the name of the " African 
heron," the immature bird in the Norwich Museum (No. 
202b), procured near Yarmouth, and presented by the 

three inches long; back heron coloured, intermixed with long 
white feathers; the strong feathers black; the breast black and 
white, most black; the legs and feet not green, but an ordinary 
dark cock colour." 

* Mr. J. H. Gumey, jun., who has recently had an opportunity 
of inspecting the late Mr. Selby's collection at Twizell house, 
informs me that it contains a fine adult purple heron, most 
probably the one sent from Norfolk. 
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Bey. G. W. Steward, is stated to have been killed in 1831. 
From the Messrs. Paget we learn that two Yarmouth 
specimens were sent, one to Colonel Montagu,* and the 
other, bj the Itey. George Lucas, to the British Museum. 
Amongst other notes very kindly supplied me by Mr. 
Joseph Clarke, of Saffiron Walden, is a notice of two 
fine specimens of this heron in the possession (1831) 
of Mr. Stephen Miller, of Yarmouth, shot in that 
neighbourhood ; and two were included in Mr. Miller's 
sale catalogue in 1853, but I cannot ascertain by whom 
they were purchased. 

An immature bird in Mr. Spalding's coUection at 
Westleton, was purchased by him at Yarmouth between 
twenty and thirty years ago, and a magnificent pair, in 
full adult plumage, forming part of the late Mr. Lombe's 
collection at Wymondham, were both shot (as Mrs. 
Clarke informs me) on Oulton broad, near Lowestoft, in 
the adjoining county, the male in June, 1833, and the 
female on the 10th of Septjember of the same year. 

Of late years I know of but two specimens obtained 
in Norfolk, and both in immature plumage. Of these, 
the first was shot on Hoveton broad on the Ist of July, 
1862, by Lord Lilford, who, with a small party, was 
'^flapper" shooting at the time. On rising firom a 
reed-bush it was at first mistaken for a bittern, but 
Ha it flew wounded round the broad, it was recognised 
by him, from its reddish tints, a^ a purple heron; and 
on cautiously approaching the spot where it was seen to 
alight, the bird was found nearly dead. On dissecting 
this specimen, now in the possession of the Bey. T. J. 
Blofeld, at Hoveton, I found the body, both outside 
and in, immensely fat, and in the stomach were the 



* Colonel Montaga's collection now forms part of the British 
series, at the British Mnsenm, which, according to Mr. G. B. 
Gray's catalogue, contains two specipiens killed in England. 

u 2 
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remains of two good sized roach^ one quite five inches 
long. ^ fiur as I conld tell^ owing to the shot marks^ 
it was a joting female^ and presented the following 
appearance in its immature plimiage. A slight red 
crest on the headj the dark lines down the fix>nt of the 
neck distinctly marked by young reddish feathers^ just 
shootings blended with black longitudinal blotches, 
becoming brown on the breast; cere (when dead) greenish; 
bill yeUowish-green; quiU feathers of the wings and tail 
perfect, of a purplish blue colour like the bloom on a 
plum ; wing coverts and back tawny, but the hackles^ 
just showing, of a reddish tint; the bare portions of the 
tibia bright yellow all round, the tarsi dark brown in 
fix>nt, the posterior portions yeUow, as also the under 
surface of l^e feet ; the ^' feather-tracks " on the breast 
and on the lower part of the back composed of bright 
yellow i>atches of down-like floss silk. 

Another young bird, a male, in my own collection, 
was purchased in the Norwich fishmarket by Mr. S. 
Bligh, on the 28th of October, 1865, where it was 
hang^g up in a perfectly firesh state together with a 
fine bittern, and on enqtiiiy both birds were ascertained 
to have been shot at Ludham a day or two before. This 
bird was also very &t, but weighed only two pounds 
three ounces, and the stomach contained merely a dry 
pellet of mouse hair, which, from a portion of the tail 
remaining in the pellet, was believed by Mr. Bligh to 
belong to the short- tailed field species. 

The purple heron breeds in Holland in considerable 
numbers : its occurrence, therefore, on our shores^ from 
time to time^ is easily to be accounted for. 
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ATl.'nV.A ALBA9 LixmsBiis. 

GEEAT WHITE HEEON. 

I have felt some doubts as to whether this fine 
species can be fairlj included in the Norfolk list, but 
on the whole, I think I should be least justified in 
omitting it. A fine ispecimen in Mr. Gumey's posses- 
sion was purchased bj him, with other rarities (all of 
which he was assured at the time had been killed in 
this county) of the late Mr. Thurtell, of Eaton, when 
selling off his collection of Norfolk birds."^ Another 
example of this bird, in Mr. Stephen Miller's collection 
at Yarmouth, was also sold in 1858, but of its history, 
unfortunately, there is no record, nor am I aware in 
whose possession it now is. To this, however, may be 
added, on the authority of Mr. Joseph Clarke, of Saffix>n 
Walden, that Mr. Miller once found ^'the wings and 
feathers" of a great white heron somewhere near 
Yarmouth. 

The following instances of the occurrence of this 
heron in the adjoining county of Suffolk are thus given 
by Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear: — "On the 8rd of 
October last (1828 or 1824) in a walk on the banks of the 
river Stour, we observed a large White Heron cross over 
from the Suffolk to the Essex side of the river. It 
appeared to be pure white, and to stand up rather taller 
than some Ck)mmon Herons which were feeding not &r 
off. A similar bird was observed in the spring on the 
OaMey shores ; and subsequently to our observation, one 
was seen on the banks of the river Orwell.'' 



• Most of the rarer birds in Mr. Thnrtell's* coUectioii were 
formerly in the possession of the late Mr. Hunt, as I am informed 
by his son. But mifortmiately the " British Ornithology" never 
lubving been completed, there is no letter-press to accompany Mr. 
Hunt's clever drawing of the great white heron. 
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ABDEA OABZETTA, LinneBUB. 
LITTLE EGEET, 

This beautiAil species has not hitherto been included 
in the list of Norfolk rarities ; but whilst there is reason 
to belieye that others have occurred, the following 
authentic instance fully entitles it to a place in the 
present work. In 1864, when staying at Worthing, Mr, 
J. H. Gumey was informed by Mr. Wells, a local bird- 
stu£Fer, that he had recently seen a Little Egret, said to 
have been killed near Norwich, in the possession of 
Dr. Diamond, of Twickenham. Further enquiry fuUy 
confirmed this statement^ and from the particulars kindly 
forwarded to me by Dr. Diamond, it appears that this 
specimen was sent him as a ^' strange bird" about 1834 
or 1835, by Mr. Soger Stoughton, of Sparham, who, 
as an old schoolfellow, under Valpy, at the Norwich 
Grammar School, knew his ornithological tastes. The 
bird was forwarded in the flesh, and was preserved by 
a birdstu£Fer who subsequently went to America and 
died there. 

Mr. Clarke, of Safion Walden, who nearly forty 
years ago spent several winters at Yarmouth collecting 
natural history objects, and was well acquainted with 
all the local collectors at that time, was informed by 
the late Mr. Leonard Budd that the little egret was 
<< sometimes met with near Yarmouth," and there is 
not much reason to doubt that the specimen sold in 
1853, with the rest of Mr. Stephen Miller's Yarmouth 
collection was killed in that neighbourhood, but I cannot 
ascertain by whom it was purchased. 

Mr. Lubbock refers to a statement in Loudon's 
"Magazine of Natural History*' for 1836 (vol. ix., p. 
320), by the Eev. E. Ventris, of Cambridge, wherein 
the writer says he had '' recently been informed that 
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this bird a«nnnally visited Horsey in Norfolk, till about 
twelve years ago, and tbat since that time it has disap- 
peared." Mr. Lubbock suggests that in this case a 
confusion has arisen between avocet and egret, which is, 
I believe, a plausible explanation of so palpable an error^ 
since there is no cause for supposing that the egret^ rare 
enough as an accidental straggler, was ever known 
to visit this county, or indeed any part of England 
regularly. In like manner one can but agree with 
Fleming and Selby that '^the birds mentioned in the 
bill of fare at the famous feast of Archbishop Neville in 
the reign of Henry IV., under the name of Egrets or 
Egrittes," — ^when "a thousand were served up at a 
single entertainment," were not of this species^ but 
merely lapwings, so termed from their crests ; aigrette 
or egret signifying a tuft of feathers. 



ABDEA BUSSATA, Wagler. 
BUPP-BACKED HEEON. 

Like the two preceding species this heron is 
inserted for the first time in the list of our accidental 
visitants on the authority of Mr. Joseph Clarke, who 
informs me that a young bird, killed at Martham, near 
Yarmouth, in 1827, is now in the Saffiron Walden 
Museum. 

ABDEA GOHATA, PaUas. 
SQUACCO HEEON. 

This small but very beautiful species has occurred 
in the comity in sereral weU authenticated instances, 
the earliest of which I can find any record being the 
one noticed by the Messrs. Paget as ^' caught in a 
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bow-net that was hangJTig out to dry* by Ormesby Broad^ 
in December, 1820." In Sir William Hooker's MS,, 
however, althoagb the same facts are stated, this bird is 
said to have been taken on the 11th of July, but I 
have reason to believe that the former date is correct, 
as Mr. Dowellf was informed by the present owner of 
this specimen, the Bev. F. Ensor, of Lnstleigh rectory, 
Newton Abbot, Devonshire, that it was taken in the 
the winter. It was captored alive, bnt as its proper food 
was not known, and it refused to eat, it was killed after 
a day or two, and its skin preserved. According to 
Selby t " two of these herons were killed near Yarmouth 
in the month of May, 1881," and judging from local 
records there is no doubt that one at least of these birds 
is the one now in Mr. J. H. Gumey's collection, and 
formerly in the possession of Mr. Miller, of Yarmouth, 
which, as stated by Messrs. Paget, was procured at 
Oulton, near Lowestoft, in the adjoining coimty. || Again 
on the 12th of June, 1884, a second example appears to 
have been obtained at either Ormesby or Filby, and 
purchased by Captain Chawner, of Alton, Hants, at that 
time collecting at Yarmouth ; and in the same month, 
according to a note in the handwriting of the late 
Mr. Lombe, another was shot on Lake Lothing, near 
Lowestoft. He also mentions one as killed near 
Burlingham, Norfolk, but the date is not recorded. 

• Mr. Ghimey informs me that to the best of his belief a sqnaoco 
heron was taken many years ago, in a fisherman's net spread on 
the beaoh to dry at Lowestoft or Pakefield. 

f See a minute description of this bird by Mr. Dowell in the 
" Zoologist " for 1843, p. 78. 

t "British Ornithology," vol. ii., p. 26 (note.) 

II In the notes supplied me by Mr. Joseph Clarke, the date of 
this bird is g^ven as January 5tAi, but in this case the Messrs. 
Fagot and Selby are most probably correct. 
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TJnfortimatelj it is impossible now to ascertain whether 
the two specimens in the late Mr. Lombe's collection at 
Wymondham, were procured in this conntry or were 
purchased abroad. 

Since these earlier dates I know of no instance of the 
sqnacco heron appearing on our coast till the year 1863, 
when^ a fine adult male, in my own collection, was IdUed 
on Surlingham Broad, on the 26th of June. Being away 
from home at the time, I unfortunately had not the 
opportunity of dissecting this biid myself, nor can I say 
anything as to the colour of the bill, feet, and legs in a 
fresh state, but its plumage is extremely beautiful, 
and singularly uninjured by the shot. John Trett, the 
morshman who killed it, described it as remarkably 
tame^ flying round his boat, and alighting again on the 
marsh close to him, apparently interested in his move- 
ments ; but the poor wanderer, as usual, received little 
welcome, even from its own race, as the rooks kept up 
a constant persecution. 

In the ^' Zoologist '^ for 1865 is a notice by my friend 
Mr. Bocke^ of Clungunford House, Shropshire, of a 
splendid adult male in his collection, which was piur- 
chased by him, in the flesh, of a London dealer, on the 
the 8th of July, 1864. This, he was informed, had 
been killed on the previous day by a gardener, near 
Yarmouth; my own enquiries, however, of Yarmouth 
gunners and collectors, and Mr. Sockets subsequent in- 
vestigations led us at length to the conclusion that, even 
if procured anywhere in England (it being quite possible 
that such a bird could be received from the continent 
in a perfectly fresh state) it was certainly not killed in 
Norfolk. This example, from its perfect plumage was 
forwarded to Mr. Gk>uld, who made a drawing of it for 
his fine work on the " Birds of Great Britain." 

A very good specimen in the possession of Mr. 
Beginald Upcher, of Kirby Cane, was ascertained by 
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him to have been killed many years ago at Flixton, 
near Bnngay, Suffolk. 



BOTAUBus MDrrrnrs (Limuena). 

LITTLE BITTEEN. 

Norfolk is not only remarkable for the nnmber of 
scarce species known to have occnrred within its bonnd- 
aries^ but^ also, as in the present instance^ for the 
nnmber of specimens procured of birds, regarded as 
rarities in any part of Great Britain. No doubt 
Irom time immemorial the Little Bittern, as an occa- 
sional straggler, has sought shelter in the luxuriant 
herbage of the '^ Broad" district, nor is it at all 
improbable that this species may even have remained 
with us, at times, to breed,"^ having been found in pairs 

• Although betieving in the possibiliiy of the little bittern 
having bred in Norfolk, I have no satisfiictoTy evidence that 
the eggs have ever been taken, and I think it, therefore, the more 
necessary to refer to a note in the Huddersfield " Naturalist" for 
1866 (vol. ii., p. 366), in which Mr. B. B. Sharpe states that he had 
just added to his collection " the following genuine eggs collected in 
Norfolk last season by a gentleman," viz., the yeUow-billed cuckoo, 
rock thrush, Httle bittern, golden oriole, roseate tern, and sandwich 
tern. This marvellous statement, so strangely differing from my 
local experience, led to further correspondence (voL iii., pp. 22 
and 45), and the discovery that the genuineness of these rare 
Norfolk eggs rested solely on the word of a London dealer, the 
gentleman who collected them having most conveniently left for 
Norway. Norfolk is unquestionably a rich ornithological county, 
and a most likely district for any mendacious dealer to assign for 
rare eggs or birds which he desires to palm off as British, but the 
selection, in this instance, was particularly unfortunate, inasmuch 
as neither the yellow-billed cuckoo nor the rock-thrush have yet 
been observed in Norfolk ; the roseate tern is only once recorded 
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during the summer months^ and, in one instBiice, a per- 
fect egg was taken from a female killed near Lowestoft. 
Its skulking habits, however, and the almost im- 
penetrable nature of the swamps it frequents renders 
detection, except bj the merest accident, extremely 
improbable. Of its identification in this county, I find 
no record prior to the commencement of the present 
centmy, but in Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear's cata- 
logue it is first mentioned, a specimen having been 
killed at Burlingham in the winter of 1819, as those 
authors were informed by Mr. Hunt of Norwich. Next 
in point of date is most probably the male bird, stated 
by Mr. Lombe^ in his MS. notes, to have been killed 
at South Walsham, in May, 1822. 

Of the three specimens enumerated by the Messrs. 
Paget in 1834, the first, as stated by Yarrell on Mr. 
Lubbock's authority, was an immature bird '^ caught 
by a water-dog, at Hickling, near Ludham, during 
the extreme frost of 1822-23," and presented by Mr. 
Lubbock to the late Mr. Girdlestone. The second, 
which formed part of the late Mr. C. A. Preston's col- 
lection (now in the possession of Mr. E. S. Preston, 
of Yarmouth), is described by the Messrs. Paget as 
having been killed at Lowestoft in June, 1830, and 
is, very probably, the same mentioned in Mr. Lombe's 

to have been seen ; the sandwich tern visits us merely in spring 
and automn, and the only record of the golden oriole remaining 
here to breed is extremely donbtfoL Nor conld I ascertain that 
the little bittern had been either heard or seen in any part of the 
county in the year 1865. I have reason to know that Mr. Sharpe 
is folly convinced that in this instance he was grossly deceived* 
and, as a zealous ornithologist, regrets that he ever appended his 
name to so doubtful a statement. 

* There is no evidence to show whence Mr. Lombe procured 
the pair, which are still preserved in his fine collection at 
Wymondham. 
x2 
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MS. notes as shot at Onlton, near Lowestoft, in May 
of that jear^ whilst the thirds said to have been shot 
at Bamaby to which no date is attached by the Messrs. 
Paget, is no donbt the adnlt male which, as I learn 
fix>m Mr. Joseph Clarke, was shot near Yarmonth in 
1833, and formed part of Mr. Mailer's collection. Dr. 
Diamond, of Twickenham, the fortnnate owner of the 
Norfolk little egret, also informs me that he has two 
little bitterns, killed near Bawdeswell, in this connty, 
which were purchased and sent to him by his friend, 
the late Mr. B. Stonghton, of Sparham, somewhere 
abont the year 1834. 

To Mr. J. H. Gnmey, jxm., I am indebted for the 
following extract from a letter addressed to Mr. Henry 
Donbleday, of Epping, by the late Mr. Heysham, and 
dated Carlisle, September 25th, 1839 :—'' From a letter 
which I receiyed a day or two ago from a friend^ in 
Norfolk. « « -N- I find that a very fine pair 
of adnlt little bitterns were killed at or near Sonth 
Walsham, about two months ago. It is generally 
supposed that these birds had a nest when captured." 
Mr. Yarrell also records this pair on Mr. Heysham's 
authority; and, as Mr. Gumey (in whose possession 
they still remain) informs me, they were killed by the 
marshman [Samuel Ebbage], who then had the care of 
South Walsham broad ; the man, I believe, who killed 
on the same broad the pair of Savi's warblers, in the 
Norwich Museum. By him they were sold in the flesh 
to Mr. G. Johnson, then a birdstufPer, in Norwich, and 
it was from Ebbage's statement to Johnson that the 
birds were supposed to have had a nest. A male bird, 
also, in Mr. J. H. Gumey's collection, and formerly 
belonging to the late Mr. Thurtell, of Eaton, was said 

* The friend here alladed to was no donbt Mr. J. H. Gnmey, 
senior, at that time in firequent correspondenoe with Mr. Heysham. 
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to have been killed near Yarmonth^ but tbe exact date 
is not known. Mr. Rising^ of Horsey, has a pair, which 
he believes were killed at Herringfleet, near Lowe- 
stoft, some years since, but whether identical with 
any I hare abready enumerated I am unable to 
determine. On the same authority, howeyer, I may 
add that a pair of these birds between the years 
1824 and 1829, frequented some swampy ground 
adjoining the parsonage at Catfield, from which locality 
some eggs, resembling those of the little bittern, were 
taken at the time by the then Curate, the Bev. 
James Layton, by whom they were shown to Mr. 
Bising. Mr. Bising also informs me that in February, 
1842, a little bittern was shot on his Breydon marshes, 
but of this I can find no further record, and the 
occurrence of another specimen at South Walsham^ 
about the 11th of June, 1849 (in the possession of the 
Bev. J. Burroughes, of Lingwood), is thus noticed in 
the *' Zoologist " for that year (p. 2498) by the Bev. H. 
T. Prere,* ''On two or three successive nights, when 
sailing on the broad, we had heard a noise in the 
marsh at the side, resembling the bark of a dog, or 
more nearly the grunt a paviour gives when dropping 
his rammer. Though all the party were tolerably well 
acquainted with the notes of the marsh birds, this was 
a novelty to us. A marshman, however [the one before 
mentioned], recognised it as the note of the little 
bittern, one of which (at present in the possession of 
Mr. Jary, of South Walsham) he had shot some thirty 
years before. I sent him a message offering him a price 
for the bird, and on Saturday night or early on Sunday 
morning he shot it, but took it to another person and 



• The same bird, recorded in the "Zoologist" for 1851 (p. 2989), 
by Mr. J. O. Harper, as " a beautiful male, preserved by Knight 
of Norwich." 
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sold it for the price I had offered, much to mj annoy- 
ance and disappointment. It is something, however, to 
have heard this rare bird. When he shot the other it 
was after several attempts to get it to rise, in which he 
had failed ; he then waited, and about four o'clock in 
the morning it rose spontaneously." 

There is a notice, ako, in the same volume of the 
'' Zoologist'' (p. 2528), by Mr. J. Smith, of Yarmouth, 
to the effect that three specimens of the little bittern 
had been shot in the marshes, near Yarmouth, during 
the spring of 1849, but no further particulars are given 
respecting them. In a recent visit, however, to the 
Buiy Museum, I found an adult female of this species 
amongst Mr. Dennis's birds, which, in the memorandum 
attached, was said to have been killed at Potter- 
Heigham, on the 18th of May, 1849, and it was also 
stated that a male had been shot, at the same place, 
on the following day. These -I have no doubt are two 
of the birds referred to by Mr. Smith. 

On the 17th of May, 1852, as recorded by Mr. 
Gumey in the '' Zoologist " (p. 8508) a young male that 
had nearly completed the assumption of the adult 
plumage was killed at Somerton,"^ one of the smaller 
broads. This specimen, which is preserved amongst the 
British birds in the Norwich Museum (No. 207) is 
described by Mr. Gumey as having been in good condi- 
tion, with the remark that ^'the stomach contained the 
caudal moiety of a roach, the anterior portions of which 
appeared to have been digested, but which, when entire, 
must have been four inches long besides fhe tail." 

Again, in the first week of December, 1856, another 



* This is evidently ihe same bird which was erroneously 
recorded in the " Naturalist " of that year (p. 252), by Mr. J. O. 
Harper, as killed at Somerleyton, near Lowestoft, a fiur less likely 
locality. 
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specimen^ killed in Mr. Heath's marshes at Homing, was 
sold in Yarmouth to some local collector^ and on the 
8rd of September, 1864, the last that has been observed 
in this county was shot off a ^^ rand '' on Horsey Mere. 
This bird, which was in perfect plumage, was sent to 
London by Mr. Bising, to be stuffed, but he assures 
me that the specimen returned to him, as his own, had 
not the slightest resemblance to the one he forwarded, 
which he has never been able to recover. 

From this list of some twenty specimens, all pro- 
cured within the bounds of the "Broad** district, 
either in Norfolk or Suffolk, it will be seen that taking 
only the cases in which the exact dates are known, no 
less than nine have been killed during the summer 
months (May, June, and July); four in winter 
(December and February); and one only in autumn 
(September). With reference to the somewhat puzzling 
plumage of this species, Messrs. Gumey and Fisher 
remark that, "from an inspection of the specimens 
obtained, from time to time, in this district, we incline to 
the opinion that, if the females of this species ultimately 
arrive at a plumage similar to that of the adult males, 
as is asserted by modem naturalists, it is only at a much 
more advanced period than that at which the same 
plumage is assumed by the latter, and it appears quite 
certain that the female in the supposed immature 
pltmiage pairs with the adult male." 



BOTAUBUS STELLABIS (Linnseus.) 

COMMON BITTEEN. 

It is a remarkable fact, as I have before stated, that 
of the rarer species recorded by Sir Thomas Browne 
as nesting in Norfolk in 1671, but two, the spoonbill 
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and the oormorant, had ceased to do so at the com- 
mencement of the present centoiy. Bat whilst firom 
this time we must date those agricultural changes 
which were destined to alter the general aspect of 
the comity, it was not nntil within the last fire and 
twenty or thirty years that these, combined with other 
causes, resulted in the extermination of so many resident 
species. Amongst onr marsh-breeders the curtailment^ 
and in some places total reclamation of their haunts 
through drainage, has been the main cause of extinc- 
tion, but the increasing demands of collectors, of late 
years, and the high prices given for both birds and 
eggs — the cheapness of firearms, and rapid transit by 
rail to all parts of the kingdom, affording every 
facility — have conduced not a little to the same end, 
and former residents, receiving additions to their 
numbers in autumn and winter, can be described now 
only as migrants, perhaps occasionally remaining to 
breed. As such the Bittern alone holds its place 
amongst the birds of Norfolk at the present time, 
although, like the heron, entered as ''common," in 
Hunfs List in 1829 ; and our sexagenarian sportsmen 
well remember the time when they used to flush both 
young and old birds firom the reed-beds whilst flapper- 
shooting in the early autumn. 

Mr. Lubbock, whose residence for many years in 
the neighbourhood of the broads, renders his admirable 
description of the habits of our rarer marsh-birds of 
peculiar interest, writes in 1845, '^the bittern has 
decreased much in number in the last twenty years. 
I remember when these birds could be found with 
certainty in the extensive tracts of reed about Sickling 
broad and Heigham Sounds. Four or five might be 
seen in a morning. The nest and young of this species 
appear to have been always difficult to find. After 
diligent enquiry, I could ascertain only two instances in 
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whicli the nest had been seen with the young." * * * 
The want of actual knowledge of the nest itself does not 
in the least inyalidate the fact of the bird breeding with 
us. A water dog once brought me a very young bittern, 
but, from the precarious nature of the reed-bed, and the 
difficulty of moving even a few yards further, I could 
not discover the nest whence he took it." 

It is of course, from, this very reason, extremely 
difficult to say when the bittern actually ceased to be 
a resident in the ^^ Broad " district, but from the time 
I commenced making notes on the birds of this county 
in 1850, until the year 1866, 1 could not ascertain that 
any one had either seen or heard a bittern during the 
summer months, and as there are still marshmen in 
those parts well acquainted with their former haunts 
and habits, I believe the market price of such eggs 
from any British locality would, in spite of all diffi- 
culties, have resulted in a ^^ find," had a pair of birds 
remained. 

For at least fifteen or sixteen years, then, prior to 
1866, 1 believe this species had altogether deserted us 
during the breeding Beason, but in the Bummer of 
1866, the ^^boom" of a bittern was again heard on 
Hoveton broad, and the birds themselves were recog- 
nised by William Hewitt, who, as marshman and keeper 
to the Aev. T. J. Blofeld, had every medas of observing 
them. No nest appears to have been found, but from 
enquiries made in that neighbourhood, at the time, by 
my friend Mr. G. G. Fowler, it is most probable that 
they had selected the Woodbastwick side for their home, 
ranging from thence over the two Hovetons. 

On the 12th of June of that year, it was my 
good fortune, by the merest accident, to see one of 
them, though at the time quite unaware that their 
presence in that neighbourhood had been detected 
by any one. Through the kindness of a friend, I had 
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been enjoying a short cmise on the Bore and its tribn- 
taries^ and on that day following its tortnons course 
above Ade Bridge we chanced to arrive^ late in the 
afternoon, at a point of this narrow stream where 
Wrozham on the one side and Hoveton on the 
other give the impression, almost, of one vast broad 
bisected only by a navigable channel. Here, conve- 
niently moored against a broad dry ''rand" the 
'' Bipple" was made snng for the night, and whilst the 
skipper busied himself with culinary operations, I took 
my stand on the cabin roof to obtain a more extended 
view of those picturesque waters. Presently as I was 
watching the actions of a pair of great-crested grebes, 
alternately diving and preening their glossy feathers, a 
large bird rose from a dense reed-bed on the Hoveton 
side, and flapped slowly over the water to a similar 
shelter opposite. There was no mistaking it, though 
I had never before seen a bittern on the wing, and I 
anxiously waited for another chance of confirming my 
impression. In less than a quarter of an hour it rose 
again, and having my glass '' well on'' as it flew, heron- 
like, back again to its former covert, the colour of 
the plumage together with the rounded form of the 
wing^, left no doubt on my mind ; and on subsequently 
informing Mr. Blofeld of the fact, I learnt that its 
peculiar cry had been heard prior to my visit. 

The sight of a bittern on the wing, with all the 
accessories of that wild watery waste, is one, now-a- 
days, at least, not likely to be forgotten by the most 
indifferent observer, much less an ornithologist; but 
there are other circumstances connected with that 
particular evening which have indelibly impressed the 
novelty on my mind. Still waiting and watching in 
the vain hope of witnessing a third flight, my attention 
was arrested by the rich crimson hue that had gradually 
pervaded all the clouds to the eastward, and turning I 
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beheld one of those manrelloas stmsets for whicli the 
flat waters of this county have been always celebrated.''^ 

In the foreground a green belt of reeds and sedges 
Mnged the wide expanse of Wrozham Broad, across 
whose rippling waters flashed a light pathway as of 
molten gold ; and as onward and npward the eye songht 
to trace out that heavenward track to the focus of all 
its brightness, the limit of human vision was reached in 
one transplendent halo. Just then, as if to add a 
further charm to that which in itself appeared perfec- 
tion, a rainbow of unusual brilliance spanned both 
broads and river ; its noble arch being only less vividly 
reflected on the clouds beyond. 

It were vain, indeed, to attempt by pen or palette to 
depict that glorious sky, but looking far into the vista 
of orange-tinted clouds, opening out, as it were per- 
spectively, into untold glories, a strange yearning 
seemed to possess one's mind, and thoughts, too deep 
for utterance, were symbolized only in the *^0I how 
heavenly !" of our finite judgment. Tet, abeady, whilst 
wrapt in the contemplation of that gorgeous spectacle, a 
change, gradual though not unfelt, was stealing over the 
scene, and as the cool greys once again took the place 
of the rose-colour and the violet, and the orange and 
crimson became absorbed, one turned, almost with a 
shudder, to the now cold dark stream, and with a 
chilling sense of exclusion came a marvelling as to 
those things which ^' eye hath not seen nor ear heard," 
nor the heart of man hath virtue ^^ to conceive." 

Although remaining on board the boat that night, 
with the hope of hearing its booming notes, the 
bittern did not gratify me in that respect, and probably, 
afber sunset, took flight to some distant part of the 

• See Walter White's " Eastern England" and Nail's " Histoxy 
of Great Yarmoath." 
y2 
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broad. In the following sximmer^ one if not two i>airs 
remained in the same locality, notwithstanding that a 
single bird had been unfortunately shot dnring the pre- 
Tioufl season ; and on viriting the Hoveton guUeiy, on 
the 7th of May, Hewitt pointed ont to me the spot 
where he had seen one on the 13th of April. The Bev. 
J. Bnrronghes also informs me that he both heard and 
saw one there about the same time. No nest was 
found, but though left, I believe, quite undisturbed in 
their summer quarters, I fear they must have been 
killed during the following winter, when two or three 
bitterns were shot in that neighbourhood, as I cannot 
learn that they have since been either heard or seen. 

The sxmimer of 1868 was, however, remarkable for 
the discovery at Upton, near Acle, one of the smaller 
broads, not only of two eggs of the bittern, but subse- 
quently of a young bird taken alive in its first plumage. 
The eggs, as stated in the ''Zoologist" (s.s., p. 1221), by 
Mr. T. E. Gunn, of this city, in whose collection they still 
remain, were in a perfectly fresh state when taken from 
the nest (two only had been laid) on the 30th of March, 
and were exhibited by him in the yelk at a meeting of 
the Norwich Naturalist Society on the 6th of April. 
From the labouring man, of whom they were purchased, 
Mr. Gunn ascertained ''that the old birds had been 
observed for some time past in the vicinity of the broad, 
and, irom their appearance and manners, he suspected 
they had nested or were preparing to do so." The nest 
was composed of reeds and sticks. Of the genuineness 
of these eggs, there can be no question, although the 
rarity of the occurrence caused some doubts at the time. 
In size they are, if anything, somewhat larger than the 
generality of the eggs of this species, but one, as cor- 
rectiy stated by Mr. Gunn, "is a trifle bigger than the 
other, and presents a beautiful oval form; the other 
tapers more at the ends, particularly at one end." Still, 
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if further confirmation of their identity were wanting, 
we have the fact, that a young bird, caught alive in the 
very same locality, on the 25th of May, was purchased 
by Mr. Cole, a bird preserver, in Norwich, on the 28th, 
and sold by him a few days later to Mr. F. Bell, jun., 
of the Bracondale nursery. From a comparison of the 
above dates, there can scarcely be a doubt, I think, that 
this nestling, which, when first seen by my friend Mr. 
Southwell, on the 10th of June, appeared about a month 
old, was the result of a more successful attempt on the 
part of the same old birds to rear their offspring. When 
captured it was partly in the down, but on the 10th of 
June, Mr. Southwell found the wing feathers well formed 
and about half grown, only a patch of down remaining 
at the back of the head. Owing to my absence from 
Norwich, I was unable to visit this most interesting 
bird until the 26th of June, when all. traces of down 
had disappeared, and a slight crest was perceptible about 
the head, but the quills of the primaries still exhibited 
a very juvenile appearance. It appeared to be in 
good health, and fed heartily on small birds and fish, 
young frogs, raw meat, and worms ;* in fact seemed not 
at all particular as to its diet. Before strangers it was 
extremely shy, endeavouring to hide behind any object 
in its cage, and when in action, from its stealthy 
movements and outstretched neck, resembled some 



• Sir Thomas Browne mentions one "kept in a garden for 
two years/' which was fed on " fish, mice, and frogs ; in default 
whereof, making a scrape for sparrows and small birds, the bitour 
made shift to maintain herself npon them." In like manner in 
" British Birds in their Haunts," by the Eev. 0. A. Johns, a captive 
heron is described as perching on an old carriage wheel in the 
comer of a court yard, and lying in wait for sparrows and martins. 
On one occasion it was seen to pierce a martin as it flew past, and 
having plunged its prey several times in a water-trough, swallow 
it entire. 
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large species of rail. Failing to find sufficient shelter, 
it would take refage in one comer, and crouching down 
on its tarsi, face the intruder with the most pectdiar, 
not to say comical expression. As in Mr. Gk>uld's clever 
drawing in his ^'^ Birds of Great Britain," the head and 
neck were drawn back into its shoulders, with the thsoat 
and beak raised, almost perpendicularly, whilst fix>m near 
the base of its sharp mandibles, a pair of keen eyes were 
directed forwards and downwards, which, from whatever 
side approached, seemed always fixed on one's own. 
This bird was still in good health, though in rather 
ragged plumage from its restless habits, when I last 
saw it on the 1st of October. 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the bittern as a 
denizen of the broads, but there is reason to believe that 
it was formerly even more abundant still in the Hock- 
wold and Feltwell fens in the south-western part of the 
county. There, as Mr. Alfred Newton was informed in 
1868 by William Spencer,* a thatcher, at Feltwell, whose 
great-grandfather, grandfiither, and uncle have all been 
gamekeepers in that neighbourhood, " bottleybumps "t 
used to be extremely plentiful, selling like snipe for one 
shilling a piece. His grand-father used to have one 
roasted every Sunday for dinner, and they would lie in 
the sedge (which was in places five or six feet high), till 
tliey were nearly trodden upon. They were most com- 
mon about Popplelot, and his uncle once shot five in one 
day. Drainage, however, and an extensive reclamation 
of marsh ground has long ago expelled them from these 
once fiEbvourite haimts, with the ruffis, redshanks, and 
black-terns, their former companions, and now only an 
occasional straggler is seen during the winter months. 



* The same man whose evidence as to the heron nesting on 
sallow bushes, in Feltwell fen, has been given at p. 132, note. 

f Bottle-bump, or Bottleybump, a provincial name for the 
bittern, so termed, no doubt, from its peculiar cry. 
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As Mr. Lubbock remarks, the known instances of 
either nests or young of this bird having been found are 
somewhat rare, but to those cited in his " Fauna " may 
be added the notice by Messrs. Gumey and Fisher of a 
young bird* taken by Mr. D. B. Preston many years ago, 
together with an addled egg, from a nest at Banworth, 
a broad specially mentioned by Messrs. Paget as a 
breeding haunt of the bittern, and where, according to 
the late Mr. Girdlestone's notes, a bittern was once shot 
on the 11th of May, in the act of feeding her young. 
Mr. A. Newton is in possession of a bittern's egg, 
obtained from Mr. E. S. Preston, who assured him 
that it came from the collection of the late Mr. John 
Smith, of Yarmouth, and that it was taken at Horsey, 
in 1841. t A very interesting account also of a young 
Norfolk bittern, from the pen of Mr. Jecks, of Thorpe, 
near Norwich, is published in a small work by the Bev. 
E. S. Dixon, formerly of Cringleford, on "the Dove- 
cote and Aviary. J This bird, was picked up alive by 
a wherryman, in some marshes near Yarmouth, about 
the year 1845, and was in an unfledged state. It 
was extremely shy at first and refdsed all food, but 
eventually took kindly to a fish diet, and when once 
settled in its new home became very pugnacious, and 
would snap its beak viciously at all visitors, but proved 
an arrant coward when resolutely approached. It would 
eat fish and small birds, swallowing the latter whole 

• See « ZoologiBt " for 1846, p. 1321, where a figure of this 
young bittern is given in Messrs. Gumey and Fisher's paper on 
the "Birds of Norfolk." 

t Mr. A. Newton has also another British bittern's egg, which 
formerly belonged to Mr. J. Wolley. This was taken with three 
others in 1849 or 1850, on the borders of a reservoir, near Tring, 
Hertfordshire. 

X " The Dovecote and Aviary," by tho Bev. B. S. Dixon, M.A., 
London, 1851. 
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with all the feathers, and occasionally an entire rat. 
It died in the severe winter of 1847 ; it was presumed 
from cramp^ but from its unsociable nature was but 
little regretted. *' During the calm summer nights," 
writes Mr. Jecks, ^'I was frequently awoke with its 
very peculiar cry or boom ; this call was continued for 
about two months, June and July, and nearly all 
night — *boom* ! 'boomM — ^in a loud yet pleasant tone. 
Some owls that were confined near him also did now 
and then to the moon complain, on which occasions 
the bittern would swell its voice to its utmost power, 
trying to drown their more feeble cries.*' 

In Mr. Gumey's collection are three nestling bit- 
terns, which were purchased by him of Mr. Knight, 
of Norwich, either in 1847 or 1848. Mr. Knight 
received them in the flesh, and when recently stuffed 
they passed into Mr. Gurney's possession. I cannot 
now ascertain the exact locality from whence these 
birds were taken ; but it was either Surlingham or 
Banworth, the latter being by &r the most likely. 

The Bev. J. Buiroughes who, as an old sportsman 
in this county, has had much experience in marsh- 
shooting, assures me that he has killed many bitterns 
in his time, both in the early autumn and in winter, 
and has also seen their eggs from various localities. 
Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear likewise speak of receiv- 
ing the eggs of this species frt)m marshes in Norfolk. 

William Hewitt, of Hoveton, informs me that he once 
found a bittern's nest, many years ago, when searching 
for leaches in the moist bottoms of the coot's nests, 
and in the bittern's nest he likewise found three.^ On 
one occasion he surprised a bittern in a reed bush, 
in the very act of booming, with its head and neck 

* I once took a leach from the stomach of a bittern, which 
lived in water for some time afterwards. 
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straiglit up, as one miglit natiirallj suppose, and not 
buried in the mud or the hollow of a reed stem, after 
the quaint conceit of former naturalists. A remarkable 
&ctj also, with reference to the nesting habits of 
this species, is mentioned by Mr. Lubbock, who states 
that in two instances in which four young were dis- 
covered in the nest, '^two were apparently much older 
than the others." One pair being described ^' as more 
than half-grown, and the other pair covered with 
nestling down and but a few days hatched." Mighfr 
not this be owing, as is here generally believed by 
country people to be the case with the heron, to the 
second set of eggs being hatched by the young of the 
first broodP 

By some writers the bittern is described as ascending 
at times in spiral curves like the heron, till almost lost 
in the clouds,''^ but to this habit I can find no reference 
in our local authors ; Mr. Lubbock, however, states that 
one compelled to rise ^^ in the Aill blaze of a July noon, 
flew hither and thither as if quite dazzled and confused 
by so much light." 

As a migrant the bittern is a regular, and in severe 
seasons very numerous, winter visitant, a fact which has 
become much more apparent since its extinction as a 
resident species. Indeed, it is not improbable that in 



* Thompson, in his '' Birds of Ireland," assmnes that from this 
habit, the bittern acquired its specifio name of steUaais, but from 
the following note kindly supplied me by Mr. Alfred Newton* this 
term seems rather to have originated from its speokled or starry 
plumage. " Qesner, so far as I know the first man who called this 
bird BieUaria, says, (Hist. Anim. iii, p. 208, ed. 1555) 'Ardea 
stellaris Aristoteli et Flinio memoratuj% 'arrtptoi Qnooh cog* 
nominata, qjabd punctiB tanquam stellis eleganter piota distino- 
taque sit.'" AldroTandus in 1599, evidently quotes Gleaner on 
this point ; and LinnflBos, who also quotes Qesner, adopted the 
name of $tella/ria. 
z 
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former times the number actoallj breeding in Norfolk 
was somewhat over estimated^ owing to these foreign 
arrivals at the end of automn, and it is not improbable 
that even the five bitterns shot in one day by Spencer's 
nncle were killed in the winter. Can nothing be done 
to stop the annual slaughter of such visitants as these? 
of which some few, I feel confident under a protective 
system, would still pretty regularly remain to breed with 
us. Unhappily the hoopoe in summer, and the bittern 
in winter, sxe pcur excellence the ^^rareeaves" of provincial 
journalism, aad this, in spite of the negative evidence so 
frequently afforded in our markets as regards the latter, 
by the sight of two or three exposed for sale at one 
time, which may be purchased at sxmis varying fix)m one 
and sixpence to half a crown. My own notes during the 
last eighteen years are the most perfect refutation of 
the absurd notion that the bittern is a rare bird in 
Norfolk because it has ceased to breed with us, and 
although my list of examples killed during that period, 
contains only such as have come under my notice,''^ 
from being either sold in our fishmarket or brought into 
Norwich to be stuffed, yet I was scarcely prepared to find 
them amount to one hundred <md eight specimens. Of 
these the greater number have been killed on the large 
broads that border upon the river Bure, not &r from the 
coast, as at Sickling, Horsey, and Heigham-Sounds, or 
still further inland, about Wroxham and Hoveton, and 
occasionally at Barton and Banworth. Many also have 
been procured trom the smaller waters of Upton, Lud- 
ham, Sutton, and Stalham, but with the exception of 
the Burgh end of Breydon, they are but rarely met 



• Captain Longe when residing at Yarmouth, assured me that 
he believed nearly every winter from ten to twenty bitterns were 
brought into Yarmouth from the broad district, and a dealer 
there once assured me that he had had twenty in two months. 
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with on those broads^ such as Snrlingham and Bockland, 
which lie parallel with the course of the Tare. In 
the neighbourhood of Lynn thej are in some seasons 
extremely plentiful, and specimens hdve been shot at 
times from the reed-beds on the Clej and Blakenej 
marshes. Amongst other localities^ also, where chance 
stragglers have been met with, some of them at a 
considerable distance from the coast, may be mentioned 
Lakenham and Saxlingham near Norwich ; Attie- 
borough, Merton, and Briston; Gunton, Sherringham, 
and Beeston, near Cromer ; and the Hempstead ponds, 
near Holt. 

Of this number it will be seen by the subjoined 
table the chief bulk have appeared in mid-winter during, 
or immediately preceding, severe weather; and of late 
years, the winters of 1853-54, 1854-55, and 1859-60, 
and still more recentiy of 1861-62, 1863-64, and 
1866-67, have been remarkable for the number of these 
migrants killed in different parts of the county. No less 
than six were brought into Norwich for preservation, in 
one week, in January, 1864. I find but two or three 
autumnal stragglers recorded in my notes, all in the 
month of October, a^d of those killed in February and 
March, there can be littie doubt that some, if undis- 
turbed, would have remained to breed ; whilst the one 
purchased in a perfectiy fresh state in our market, on 
the 3rd of April, may even have had a nest at the 
time: — 

October 3 82 

November 8 February 15 

December 85 March 10 

January 36 April 1 

82 Total 108 

The difference in size of certain specimens is very 
marked, which^ according to Montagu and other 
authors, is a sexual distinction, the females being 
z2 
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smaller than the males ; and with regard to their 
plumage both reiy light and very dark varieties sre 
observable amongst them, the former having the double 
line of markings down the front of the throat and 
neck^ of a light reddish tint^ the latter of a nniform 
dark brown, but the remainder of the plnmage does not 
necessarily partake g£ the same hue. When freshly 
killed I have noticed a beautiful purplish bloom, as in 
old herons, on the feathers of the head and back, and 
the colour of the cere is then extremely vivid. I nev^ 
remember to have observed the double iris in this 
species, described by Pennant, but Messrs. Sheppard 
and Whitear remark, ^<in one which we examined that 
[iris] near the pupil was reddish-yellow, the outer one 
hazel." 

On the 7th of March, 1862, I examined two fine 
birds, which had been killed at a right-and-left shot, 
at Sickling, as they rose from the same tussocky mound, 
and fix)m their thus lying together I expected to find 
them male and female. On dissection, however, they 
proved to be both males. These were in fidl adult 
plumage with a rich bloom on the feathers, and the 
markings of the throat in each of them was of a light 
reddish tint, with the upper portions of the plumage 
somewhat darker. They were about the same size^ 
but one had the cere of a beautifrd pink, whilst in 
the other the same parts were of the ordinary bluish 
horn colour. In the first the testes were extraordi- 
narily developed, being an inch and three-quarters in 
length, and the whole breast and stomach was covered 
with perfect layers of fat. The other, in equally good 
condition, had much smaller testes, scarcdy two-thirds 
of the former measurement; and in a thud example, 
killed about the same time, they were scarcely five- 
eighths of an inch long. In the stomachs of these birds 
I found the remains of several eels, one nearly perfect^ 
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of abont six inclies, and a roach of five and a haJf inches 
in length, with the debris of water beetles (Notonecta) 
and Dytiscue mtMrginaMs^ with their ydng-cases complete. 
Another example, killed in December, 1865, contained a 
perch seven and a half inches long, and various small 
fragments of the common reed, swallowed, no doubt^ 
accidentally when killing the fish; and an extremely 
fine bird from Lndham^ sold in our fishmarket in 
October, of the same year, weighed three pounds and 
a half, but had an eel twelve and a half inches long in 
its gullet. Mr. Lubbock mentions one which was shot 
with a water-rail whole in its stomach. 

Under the old name of '^ bittour '' this species is but 
once entered in the L'Estrange accounts^ and is there 
specially mentioned as ^^kylled wt ye crosbowe^" but 
there is no reference to it as afiEbrding sport for the 
&Iconer in those days, although, according to Messrs. 
Brodrick and Salvin, it was a very favourite quarry for 
heronhawks when formerly abundant. As an article for 
the table it ranked with the heron in the olden time ; 
indeed to my taste it is infinitely suj^erior, having more 
of the true wild fowl flavour, and may, therefore, as 
Sir Thomas Browne hath it, ''be esteemed the better 
dish.'' In the Northumberland Household Book, '' Byt- 
ters for my Lordes owne Mees at Principal Feestes" 
are '' to be at xii^- a pece so they be good," being the 
same price as pheasants in those days-; and at the 
Elertlinge festivities^ in the Lord North accounts, five 
dozen and ten '' Bitters " are entered at xviij^ yj"- viijd. 
A curious superstition with reference to this bird is thus 
mentioned by Willughby : '' Its hind claw is remarkably 
long, and being a supposed preservative for the teeth, 
is some times set in silver and used as a tooth pick." 
Probably some of these natural curiosities may still exist 
in collections^ although the virtue has gone out of them^ 
and even their use become unknown. 
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In the « Zoologist" for 1848 (p. 1965), the foUowing 
passage occurs^ amongst other ornithological records, 
by Messrs. Gnmey and Fisher : — ^^ An example of the 
Amebican Bittebv (Botwurus lenUginotus) , another 
interesting addition to the birds of Norfolk, has been 
killed at Yarmouth ; but not haying seen the bird, we 
are not at present able to add anything to the bare 
mention of its occurrence." No doubt further enquiry 
at the time conyinced the above authors that they had 
been misinformed; and as neither Mr. Gumey nor Mr. 
Fisher have now any recollection of the circumstance, 
this species holds no place in the Norfolk list. 



NTCTICORAX OAEDENI* (Dickinson). 

NIGHT-HERON. 

The earliest record I can find of the occurrence of 
this species in Norfolk is the statement in Sir W. 
Hooker's M.S., on the authority of the late Mr. Lilly 
Wigg, that, '*Mr. Stagg shot one of these birds in 
Yarmouth about the year 1800."t We have next the 



* As I have nndertaken to follow the nomenclature of Yarrell, 
I am compelled .to use this name, but it is now well known that 
the Ardea gardeni of Gmelin, was originally described firom a 
young example of the American night-heron, and not the European 
representative species, which should stand as Nyctieorax griaeus 
(Idnn.) It is not easy to ascertain who first confounded the two 
birds, but I imagine that Mr. Dickinson was the author of the 
mistake (" Trans. Linn. Soo." v., p. 276), and accordingly append 
his name to that of the bird, it being clearly understood that his 
Ardea gardeni was not the same as A. ga/rdeni (Gmelin.) 

t Like the subsequent specimen in 1824s this bird was shot 
from a tree in a nursery garden, as stated by Messrs. Sheppard 
and Whitear, although the date is not given by them. 
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evidence of Messrs. Paget, in 1834, tliat Mr. Yonell Iiad 
known six or seven of them to have been kiUed in 
that locality, at different times, and in Mr. Hunt's List 
(1829), one is said to have been killed at Docking, and 
another at Holkham; the latter, according to Messrs. 
Sheppard and Whitear, in 1819. Again, on the 24th of 
May, 1824, from a fruit tree, out of the north gates at 
Yarmouth, was shot the memorable specimen, which, first 
recorded by Mr. YoueU, in the Linnean Society's Trans- 
actions (vol. xiv., p. 588), as the Cayenne night-heron 
(Ardea cayen/nensis, linn.), was, as such, included by 
Selby in his "Illustrations of British Ornithology.'** 
This bird, however, which is now in Mr. Gumey's 
collection, and was purchased by him from the late Mr. 
Thurtell, of Eaton,t has been long since established as 
only a very fine adult specimen of NycUcorax griaeus, 
remarkable, as stated by Mr. Youell, for having "six 
crest feathers of unequal length," and for the straight- 
ness and rigidity of those feathers. I may here remark, 
however, that Dr. Henry Giglioli, in his " Notes on the 
birds observed at Pisa and its neighbourhood in 1864" 
(Ibis, 1865, p. 60), particularly mentions the variable 
number of the feathers in the occipital crest of the 
common night-heron, he having procured a specimen 
with six, although he found three the more usual 
nxmiber. In the same winter of 1824, according to 
some notes recently supplied me by Mr. Bising, of 
Horsey, no less than three specimens of this heron were 
killed on the North Denes, at Yarmouth, and another. 



* So recorded also in Messrs. Paget's " Sketch," in Hunt's 
List and in the " Catalogue of British Birds," by Mr G. B. Gray, 
of the British Museum. 

t Mr. Thurtell bought this bird originally from Harvey, a 
Yarmouth bird preserver, and believing it to be a true Cayenne 
night-heron, refused £30 for it, offered him by the late Mr. Lombe. 
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in his own collection, was sliot by liis &ther abont two 
hundred yards from the front of his residence, at Horsey, 
in April, 1827. 

Since that time this species has become an extremely 
rare visitant to onr coast,* the only recent instance^ 
to my knowledge, being an immature bird, killed on the 
8th of November, 1860, in the Caister marshes, near 
Yarmouth. This specimen, now in the collection of the 
Ber. C. J. Lucas, of Burgh, and sent to. him, in the 
flesh, as an American bittern, resembles the second 
figure in Yarrell's wood-cut, having a triang^ular 
white x>atch, of more or less extent, at the tip of each 
feather. The feathers of the head and neck are also 
streaked with brown and white, each feather broadly 
edged with brown; the quill and centre of the web 
being white throughout.t It is most probable that the 
specimen sold in Mr. Miller's collection, in 1858, was one 
of those mentioned by the Messrs. Paget as obtained 
in that neighbourhood, and Messrs. Sheppard and 
Whitear were informed by Mr. Hunt, of Norwich, that 
<<one in his possession was shot in Suffolk, and was 
kept alive some time, being only slightly wounded.'' 

* A male night-heroxi* in the Wisbech MoBeum, as I learn firom 
Mr. T. W. Foster, was killed at South Brink, Wisbech, in July, 
1849. 

t In the ''Ibis" for 1861, p. 53, in his notes ''On the Orni- 
thology of Hongkong, Macao, and Canton," my friend Mr. B. 
Swinhoe gives a most interesting description of the breeding habits 
of this species, from which it appears that "the immature plumage 
of the yearling undergoes little change nntil the second winter, 
or until the bird is over two years old." A bird in its first 
plumage was found sitting on a nest containing eggs, and the 
testes of one dissected in its juvenile dress, plainly indicated its 
powers to breed at that age. 
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CICONIA ALBA, BeohaieiB. 
WHITE STOEK. 

''Ciconia raro Lnc advolat/' wrote Sir Thomas 
Browne,* in a letter to Dr. Merrett^ in 1668, quotings 
indeed, the latter's own words^f but adding, ^'I have 
seen two in a watery marshy eight miles off [Norwich] ; 
another shot, whose case is yet to be seen." Again, 
in his ''Account of birds found in Norfolk," he speaks 
of having seen the "Oiconia, or Stork, in the fens, 
and some have been shot in the marshes between this 
[Norwich] and Yarmouth;" whilst Willughby, in his 
"Ornithology," expresses his obligation to his "hon- 
oured fiiend," Sir Thomas, for "a picture of one of these 
birds, taken on the coast of Norfolk, drawn by the 
life, with a short description of it," which specimen, in 
confinement,^ "readily eat frogs and land-snails, but 
refused toads." Turner years before (1544) had stated 
" Ciconia, ut Germanis auis est notissima, ita Britannis 
meis plerisque omnibus tam ignota est, qu&m qusB om- 
nitmi ignotissima. Nee mirum, quum nusquam in insula 
nostra nisi captiua Ciconia uideatur;" and Jonston, 
whose work II bears a figure of this bird on its firontis- 

• See Wilkin's Ed. of Sir Thomas Browne's works, toL i, p. 398. 

t ''Finax Bonim Nafeoraliom Britannioanun." Londini: 
MDCLXTn^ p. 181. 

X The following oocors in the "Eztraots from Sir T. Browne's 
Common Place Books " (vol. iv., p. 399), amongst other " empirical'* 
remedies for goat suggested for trial hj the learned doctor to 
some qnerolons friend " unsatisfied with the many raHonal medi- 
cines." " Since you find no benefit in the noble plasters of the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, of King James, and of Oharles the Fifth, 
try the emph eieonia made up of aiercua oicorUm** We are not 
told, however, whether the patient was actually supplied with this 
precious ointment, firom the captive stork in Sir Thomas's garden. 

II ''HiBtorifls Naturalis de Auibvs libri vi" Franoofurti ad 
Mienum ; x.i>.aL. 
2a 
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piece, with iiie motto ^Pidas ecntmia htcratur,** bore 
witness to the same^ saying that storks ^^in Britannia 
ignotas esse." Baj^ too^ in his '^ Synopsis" (1713), 
asserta that the species '^Ih littoribns nostris interdnm 
sed rariiis cemitor; apnd nos non nidificat" (p. 97). 
Still, notwithstanding these old records, so fortu- 
nately preseryed to ns, I see no reason to suppose that, 
as an accidental yisitant, the stork was less frequently 
met with on our coast, at that time, than it is now, 
although feweft examples fell victims to their too con- 
fiding nature, and many, most probably, passed wholly 
unnoticed. It must, however, be always borne in mind 
that the stork was but a stranger in the land, and not 
an inhabitant as were the crane and the spoonbilL* 

Going back to the commencement of the present 
century, we have ample evidence of its appearance in 
this counly, year after year, on its migratoiy course, and 
more recent observations entirely confirm the statement 
of Messrs. Oumey and Fisher, in 1846, that, '< one or 
two of these Inrds are generally killed in Norfolk every 
year, generally during the spring months, and in the 
vidniiy of the eastern coast." Now and then, however, 
a specimen is met with fiur inland, either storm-driven^ 
or^ more often, seeking in vain to escape persecution. 

In Sir William Hooker's MS. I find the following 
important notes, which are^ in many points, confirmed 
by the Messrs. Paget : — ^'^ A stork seen about Yarmouth 
1^ Mr. Penrice and Mr. Bonfellow in the autumn of 
1810; a pair seen at Burgh Castle during the months of 
May and June, 1817, and at length shot in the beginning 

* The neoMaity of this remark will be seen, when we torn to 
the last edition of Mr. Hewitscm's well-known work (iL, p. 809), 
wherdn, after quoting a passage from Evelyn's " Diary/* he pata 
upon it a meaning it does not actually bear; for, if taken according 
to Mr. Hewitaon's sense, it would equally imply that eagles bred 
in Norfolk^ which there is no reason to b^evei 
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of July ; onotlier before that tune ahot at Caister/ and 
one killed in Norfolk^ May 6th, 1818, now in the 
posBeBsion of Mr. J. Hunt^ of Norwich."t Of more 
recent date, there is a record in Mr. Lombe's notes, of 
one killed near Holt, in 1886 ; Mr. Labbock mentions 
one killed at Wretham; in 1838, and an adnlt bird in the 
Norwich Musenm (No. 211a) was shot near Yarmouth, 
in 1842. Of this latter spedmen, I find the following 
interesting description in the '' Zoologist " for 1843, (p. 
182), from the pen of Mr. W. B. Fisher (then residing 
at Yarmouth) :*-'' As I was walking on the beach, on 
the morning of the 10th of May last, I obserred a bird 
of this species coming oyer from seawards. When it 
first came oyer the shore, it was flying so low that I 
oonld plainly distinguish its long legs stretched out 
behind, like those of the heron, the black bar across the 
wings, formed by the qnill feathers and wing coyerts^ 
contrasting strongly with the pure white of the rest 
of the plumage. I watched it fi^r some minutes, as 
after taking two or three turns oyer the houses, it 
slowly soared to an immense height, and then went 
steadily off in a south-westerly direction. It was shot 
the next day about six miles from Yarmouth.^' At 
Halyergate, as Mr. Fisher subsequently informed Mr. 
YarrelL In Mr. Dowell's notes I find two records of 
storks obserred at Salthonse, one purchased by Mr. J. 
SL Gumey seyeral years ago, but not now in his collec- 
tion (though he stUl possesses a more recent specimen 
killed on Breydon) ; and another seen in the Cley 



* These are probably the same birds thus notioed by Messrs. 
Sheppard aod Whitear in 1824. **A few years sinoe a pair of 
white storks were seen at Gorleetonp and one of them was killed. 
Another pair was observed at Ade in the month of Jane, 1817 ; 
and aboat the same time a female of this species was killed near 
Bnrgh Castle ; and another in the month of Novranber following." 

t Probably the one recorded in his lost as killed at Oantley. 
2aD 
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marshes^ in fhe Bummer of 1849, within ahot of tlie 
Salthonse bank. 

On the 7th of June, 1848, an adnlt female, now in 
the posaesaion of the Ber. H. T. Frere, of Bnrston, was 
shot on Breydon, as noticed by Messrs. Gnmey and 
Fisher in the '< Zoologist"' (p. 2291). In 1852 Mr. L. 
H. Irby recorded in the same journal (p. 8476) the 
occurrence of an adult male on Breydon, about the 15th 
of March (now in Major Irby's possession) ; and in 
February of the same year an immature specimen also, 
killed near Yarmouth, was sent up to Norwich for 
preservation. This bird had evidently reoeiyed a pre- 
vious wound from the effects of which it had been 
gradually wasting, and was thus happily destroyed.* 
A second example in the Norwich Museum (No. 211), in 
adult plumage, was procured at Brooke, near Norwich^ 
in August, 1858. 

On the Srd of October, 1855, whilst travelling by 
an earlj train on the Qreat Eastern Bailway, I saw 
one of these birds in a low meadow, at Lakenham, 
near Norwich, not fiur from the line, and, as long as I 
could obaerve it, perfectly undisturbed by the noise of 
the passing carriagea. It was standing apparently in 
a little watercourse, as I could see only part of its legs, 
with its head and neck thrown back, and its red beak 
reating on ita breast in the moat perfect repose; whilst 
the marked contrast of the black wing feathers to the 
pure white of the rest a£ the plumage waa atrildngly 
viaible in the bright morning aun. 

On the 14th of September, 1856, a very fine atork 
was seen on the fium of Mr. SeweU, of North Pick- 
enham, near Swaffham, from whence it flew into some 
low grounds belonging to Mr. B. Hall Say. Mr. Say's 



* These are the two Bpedmens recorded by mistake in ICorris's 
«< British Biids" (vol. iv., p. 152), as killed in 1851. 
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keeper went in pursuit and succeeded in shooting it in 
a long plantation belonging to that gentleman. 

In 1858 a fine specimen now in the collection of the 
Bev. C. J. Lucas, and formerly in that of Mr. A. F. 
8eBlj, was shot at Yarmouth, and was purchased by 
the latter gentleman in the flesh. 

On the 29th of November, 1860^ an adult female 
was killed at Sickling, which, like the one in 1852, had 
suffered greatly from a previous wound, as shown by 
its soiled plumage and poor condition. 

About the 17th of May, 1861, an adult female was 
shot on the lafce Mr. Gator's estate, at Woodbastwick, 
and is still, I believe, preserved at the hall. This bird 
contained an egg quite ready for exclusion, which was 
only slightly cracked on one side by the fall of the 
bird. 

And last in the list to the present time is an adult 
bird, in Mr. Overend's collection at Yarmouth, which, 
as stated in the ^' Field" (vol. zzv., p. 384), was killed 
on the 24th of May, 1865, in some marshes at Oby, 
about seven miles from the coast. 

A glance at the dates of these specimens, where such 
records exist, shows not only the singular regularity 
with which the stork appears on our coast, but, as 
before stated, that by far the larger number are met 
with during the spring and summer ; and, it is difficult 
to account for the &ct of their never having bred with 
us, even in former times, when, as we know from the 
evidence already cited, they were but rarely killed. 
The pair killed in the Burgh marshes in 1817, were 
certainly reluctant enough to quit our shores, having 
been observed through May and June, and not shot 
till July; and the Woodbastwick bird, found heavy 
with egg on the 17th of May, 1861, had previously, no 
doubt, been separated from its mate. As a species, 
however, proverbial for the regularity of their migra- 
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toiy movements,* we caa scarcely wonder if slightly 
deviating from their ordinary course, stragglers shotdd 
alight, year after year, on onr eastern coast, so similar 
in many respects to their summer haonts on the opposite 
shores of Holland. But here, unhappily, instead of 
wooden boxes being erected in onr towns and villages 
for their nesting accommodation, the only box provided 
is the birdstnffer's case, wherein the victim of 
confidence inevitably finds its last home. 



CICONIA NIGBA (Limi«ms). 
BLACK STOEE. 



If the American bittern at present holds no place 
in oar Norfolk list, I am able to indnde for the first 
time a not less interesting species in the Black Stork, 
an extremely rare and accidental visitant to this 
oonntry.t On the 20th of May, 1867, I received a 

* " Yea» the stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed times ; 
and the turtle and the orane and the swallow obsenre the time of 
their coming."^ — Jeremiah viiL, 7. 

f Yarrell enumerates only foor specimens killed in any part 
of Great Britain— namely, Colonel Montagu's bird on West Sedge 
Moor, Somersetshire, May 18th, 1814; one on the Tamar, in 
Devonshire^ November, 1881; one at Otley, near Ipswich, 
Suffolk, October, 1882; and one on the south side of Poole harbour, 
November 22nd, 1839. In addition to these Mr. A. Newton also 
informs me that Mr. Thomhill, of Biddlesworth, possesses a very 
fine specimen, which he obtained in the flesh more than twenty 
yesrs sinoe^ of a labourer who had just shot it on some property 
of his own in Bomney Marsh ; and in Mr. J. H. Gume/s collec- 
tion is a specimen purchased hy him at Poole some years ago, 
which has a memorandum inside the case in which it was then 
mounted, to the effect that it had been killed at Poole in 1849; just 
ten years later than the one^ before mentioned, from the same 
locality. 
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letter from Mr. Anthony Hamond^ jtm., informing me 
that a fine black stork had been shot by one of the 
gamekeepers in some meadows on the banks of the 
river Nar^ at Westacre, about half-past four in the 
morning of the 19th,* The bird, it seems, had been 
observed about the same locality on several occasions 
for more than a week, but had hitherto kept well out 
of shot, and only on the day previous to its death, 
Mr. Hamond and myself had been watching a pair of 
gadwalls in the Nar, scarcely a quarter of a mile from 
the spot where the stork was killed. It proved on 
dissection to be an adult female, weighing over seven 
pounds,, and measured, I am told, six feet two inches 
from tip to tip of wings. Its plumage showed no signs 
of having been in confinement, and, owing to its extreme 
shyness, it was even at last obtained with much diffi- 
culty. This noble specimen now forms part of the fine 
collection of birds at Westacre High-house. 

Although the first time that this species has been 
known to be killed in this county, it is probable that 
others may have visited our coast, and either escaped 
injury or passed wholly unnoticed. Thus, in Mr. 
Joseph Clarke's MS. notes on rare birds a1^ Yarmouth 
and other parts of the county, I find the following 
voider the head of Cicoma nigra, <' Three were followed 
in Norfolk for some days in fhe year 1823; and in 
1832 one was killed in Suffolk, at Grundisburgh, and 
was in the possession of a surgeon^ a Mr. Ditton, of 
that place." The latter is no doubt the bird mentioned 
by Yanrell as killed at Otley^ near Ipswich. 

• This bird wu recorded at the time in the "Ibis," 1867, p. 
882; *" Zoologist," a. a^ p. 872; and in "Land and Water,** vol. iv« 
p. 26. 
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PLATALEA LEUCOSODIA, 
WHITE SPOONBILL. 

Bat for the most trastworthj records of Sir Thomas 
Browne, it would scarcely have been credited at the 
present time, that this remarkable species was for- 
merly a resident in East Anglia. This important fact, 
howeyer, is presenred to ns in the following passage 
from Sir Thomas' notes on the ^^ Birds of Norfolk/' 
'^ The Platea or Shovelard,* which bnild upon the tops 
of high trees. They formerly bnilt in the hemery at 
Claxtonf and Beedham; now at Trimley, in Suffolk. 
They come in March, and are shot by fowlers, not for 
their meat, but for the handsomeness of the same; 
remarkable in their white colour, copped crown, and 
spoon or spatule like bill." Prom so minute a descrip- 
tion of the species, there can be no doubt as to its 
identity, but even at that time (1688) it seems, through 
the persecution of the fowlers, they had ceased to breed 
in Norfolk, though still found at Trimley, in Suffolk, 
the '^handsomeness" of their plumage rendering their 
destruction as certain as in more modem times. Pen- 
nant, whose most elaborate account of the spoonbill, 

* There is no doubt, as suggested by Mr. Lnbbock, that the 
terms shovelard, sholorde, and dioveller, met with in the " House- 
hold Books" and other early records of birds procured for culinary 
purposes, referred to this species and not, as supposed by some, 
to the shoveller duck (Ancu cJ/ypeaia), even though the latter is 
spedallj noticed by Sir Thomas Browne as **Ana8 plaiyrhinchu9, 
a remarkably broad-billed duck." In the Northumberland "House- 
hold Book" we find the following entiy : — " Sholardes to be hadde 
for my Lordes owne Mees at Pryncypall Feestes, and to be at 
Yi<i. a peoe," being half the then price of bitterns and curlews. 

t Seren and a-half miles firom Norwich, near Buckenham 
Ferry, on the river Tare; and Beedham* nine miles fix>m Yar- 
mouth on the same stream. 
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was taken from a freshly killed specimen^ sent him fit)m 
Yarmouth by the late Mr. Joseph Sparshall, states in 
the "Appendix*' to his "British Zoology*' that "a 
flock of these birds migrated into the marshes^ near 
Yarmouth, in Norfolk, in April, 1774," but since that 
time, although an annual visitant to our shores, on its 
migratory passage, it has appeared only in pairs, or at 
most three or four at one time. According to Messrs. 
Sheppard and Whitear, ^' a pair were seen at Cromer, 
in June, 1818 ; and one was killed at Yarmouth in the 
month of May of the same year." In 1829, Mr. Hunt 
remarks in his list, " In the course of the last five or six 
years, seven or eight of these birds have been killed 
at Caister and Burgh, in the neighbourhood of Yar- 
mouth, one of which is in the Norwich Museum'''' and 
another in the possession of Mr. J. J. Gumey." Mr. 
Selby, also, in his "British Ornithology," states that 
when in London, in May, 1830, he obtained a male and 
female in fine adult plumage from Norfolk, this recently 
killed male being the one represented of the size of life 
in his work. 

In Sir William Hooker's MS. one is said to have 
been taken alive on Salthouse broad. May 21st, 1831 ; 
three more on Breydon, in June, 1884; and an adnlt 
bird in the Norwich Museam,t is stated to have been 
killed at Salthouse, in 1838. Mr. J. H. Oumey's collec- 
tion contains three spoonbills in one case, two of which, 
in immatore plumage, were shot together near Yar- 
mouth; and the third, an adult male, was purchased 
in the Norwich Market prior to 1846, being the one 
referred to by Messrs. Gumey and Fisher in the 

* Probably the specimen (No. 213b) still preserved, as a 
Bkeleton, and marked "Adult, Norfolk." 

t No. 213 in the ICuseum oolleotionf marked " Male adult, 
September, 1888." 
2b 
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Zool<^t" (p. 1322) aa fiiUing abort in all its measore* 
ments of the nsoal size of the species, attribatahle, no 
doubt, to '^axi old fracture of the thigh bone, which 
was discoyered when the bird was dissected for preser- 
vation.** 

Of more recent instances, the following comprise, 
I have no doubt, a large proportion of the specimens 
either obserred or procured in this county. 

1845. Two old males killed at Salthouse, as recorded 
by Mr. Dowell. 

1847. May 2nd. A fine old male killed on the 
Bure, near Yarmouth ; another, also a male, but in im- 
mature plumage, was shot on the 19th, at Salthouse 
(« Zoologist,** p. 1785). In Mr. DoweIl*s notes two are 
also stated to have frequented the Blakeney coast for 
some weeks towards the aid of August ; and on October 
27th, a fine female, in Mr. Dowell*s possession, was 
killed at Salthouse, having been previously seen for 
some days about Blakeney harbour. 

1848. February 11th. Mr. Dowell records one as 
taken in the Langham decoy; and on the 15th of 
November a female was brought to him in the flesh, 
having been seen in company with another at Salthouse. 
It had been previously wounded in the leg, and was 
then too much injured for preservation. . <^ This bird is 
said to have resorted, at intervals, to a marsh at that 
place for nearly a month previous to its capture.** 
("Zoologist,** p. 1966). 

1849. June. A male killed near Yarmouth, as 
recorded by Mr. Gumey in the ^' Zoologist** (p. 2499) ; 
and another at Salthouse in the same year, in the 
Dennis collection, at Bury. 

1850. June 18th. An adult male at Breydon, also 
in the Bury Museum. 

1852. Mr. Dowell informs me that in this year 
throughout March and part of April a pair of spoon- 
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bills frequented the lake at Holkham, and being 
unmolested. Lord Leicester on one occasion walked 
dose up to tbem. 

1853-4. Somewhere about this date a specimen in 
Mr. Newcome's collection, at Feltwell, was procured in 
Hockwold fen. 

1855. May 14th. A fine old male killed at Stiffkej, 
near Wells. 

1859. May 4th. A male in very perfect plumage 
shot at Hidding. The lox^ crest of this bird was buffy- 
white and a rich broad band of buff-colour extended 
across the breast and formed a collar, as it were, round 
the lower part of the neck, which was deepest in colour 
near the points of the wings. The under parts were 
also faintly marked with buff on the tips of the 
feathers. I saw this specimen in the flesh, and was 
struck with the richness of its colouring, but on seeing 
it again a week or so later, the buff tints had almost 
j&ded away, and I doubt not after a time would be 
scarcely perceptible. 

1860. July 6th. One shot on Breydon ; sex not noted. 

1862. May. A female in Captain Longe's collec- 
tion, shot on Breydon; and a male from the same 
locality, in that month, was sent up to Leadenhall 
Market with greenshanks and tumstones. 

1863. May 15th. A young female in pure white 
plumage and scarcely any crest, was shot at Sickling. 

Early in the same month two or three were also 
seen on Breydon; and a magnificent pair were Idlled 
at one shot between Lowestoft and Southwold, in 
Suffolk,* on the 1st of May, which were preserved by 



• Boring the last four or five years Mr. Fenwiok Hole has 
recorded the occurrence of this species aknost every spring at 
Aldeborgh and Thorpe Mere, on the Suffolk coast. Yide " Field " 
(June 25th, 1864^ p. Ud; July 28th, 1866, p. 81; and July 13th. 
1867, p. 31). 
2b2 
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the late Jolin Bayer, of Norwich, for Mr. Maurice 
Jolmson, of Benacre Hall* 

1864. October 25th. An immature specimen, killed 
at HicUing, was presented to the Norwich Mnsemn 
(No. 213a). The sex of this bird was not noted at the 
time, but the irides were light grey, not red as in adnlt 
birds. 

About the same date the Bey. C. J. Lucas, when 
snipe shooting at Burgh, fired at a spoonbill, which 
flew wounded in the direction of Yarmouth. On 
sending to Yarmouth the same evening, he learnt that 
a spoonbill had just been shot in that neighbourhood, 
most probably the same bird, which he purchased for 
his collection, an immature female. 

1865. May 23rd. A pair shot on Breydon, which 
are now in Mr. J. Tomlinson's collection at Yarmouth. 

A fine bird in the possession of Mr. H. M. TJpcher, 
of Sherringham, was also killed during the spring of 
this year at Sandringham, near Lynn. 

1866. May 2nd. A fine old male which had been 
seen on Breydon for nearly a fortnight, was shot, 
and one or two others were seen about the same time. 
This bird, in the collection of the Bev. C. J. Lucas, 
of Burgh, had a rich band of buff-colour on the breast, 
but the crest was not much dereloped; irides carmine- 
red. The throat contained three or four three-spined 
sticklebacks,* quite perfect, and the stomach was filled 
with the remains of others mixed with sand and silt 
from its feeding grounds. A bird recorded by Messrs. 
Sheppard and Whitear had the remains of shrimps in 
its stomach. 



* These were forwarded by Mr. T. B. Gtum, of this city, to 
Dr. Qtaj, of the BritiBh Mnseaxn, who identified them as the 
rare smooth tailed species, or Tariety, (Oasierosteue leiurwj. See 
" Zoologist " for 1866, p. 348. 
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May 20th. About this date a single individual was 
observed for some days on Hickling broad, and was 
probably the bird killed on the 10th of Jnne, at the 
same place^ which came into the possession of Mr. 
F. Norgate^ of Sparham, and proved to be a yonng 
male. 

1867. Three or fonr were seen in the spring about 
Burgh-flats, but none shot that I could ascertain. 

1868. May 4th. Two males shot at Yarmouth; 
one weighed four pounds, and was darker in plumage 
than the other, not having perfected its moult, but it 
had the longer crest of the two. The other, now in my 
collection^ weighed three pounds and a-half. In both 
the eyes were carmine-red, and they had a yellowish tinge 
across the breast. In one the stomach was empty with 
the exception of soft silty matter, the other was filled 
with the remains of shrimps, and scales of small fish 
and sand. A much older bird in Mr. Overend's collec- 
tion, at Yarmouth, was kUled on Breydon about the 
same time. 

From an examination of the above list of specimens 
it will be seen that the spoonbill is chiefly a spring 
and summer visitant to this county, since of those, of 
which the date of occurrence is known, only eight have 
appeared towards the latter part of the year, two in 
August, one in September, three in October, and two 
in November.* The remainder in February (one), 
March and April (two). May (eighteen), June (ten), and 
one in July, whilst the large flock at Yarmouth, in 
1774, is said to have arrived in April. The majority 

* By Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear this species is said to have 
appeared near Yarmouth, "generally during the winter season;" 
and Colonel Montaga speaks of the occasional appearance of the 
spoonbill in winter, in the south of England, and in his snpple- 
ment records the occorrenoe of a young bird, near King's Bridge^ 
South Devon, in November, 180i. 
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of speciinens obtained are decidedlj in immatnre 
plumage. 

Unlike the stork the spoonbill, thongh similarly per- 
secnted, does not often betake itself fieur inland^ relying 
mainly for subsistence on the daily renewed feast, afforded 
by the ebb and flow of onr tidal waters ; and hence the 
large proportion of them that are seen and procured on 
Breydon. The Salthonse marshes, until their drainage 
and embankment in 1851, were also a most fieiyourite 
resort of the spoonbill, as well as of the avooet, a some- 
what similar feeder,''*' but this spot is no longer adapted 
to their habits. An occasional straggler or two may 
be seen, however, along the flat shores of "the wash; 
and Sickling, near Yarmouth, appears to be the only 
broad that has special attractions for this singular 
species* 

• In the "Zoologist" for 1843 (pp. 226, 227), in his ''Notes 
cm the Birds of Sussex," Mr. A. E. Knox describes the mode of 
feeding of the spoonbill firom certain fiMsts supplied him by Mr. 
A« T. Dodd, of Chichester. The latter gentleman, it appears, 
had received a specimen recently killed in* that neighbourhood 
from ** an intelligent person of whose aocoraoy of observation he 
entertained no donbt^" and the mode adopted by the bird was 
described as that of ** ploughing the soft sand or mnd from side 
to side with its bUl, to the depth of about a quarter of an inch, hj 
which he supposed it collected small marine insects and worms, 
while it continued to work the bOl all the time, precisely like a 
duck." The following note, also, on this subject, from observa- 
tions made in Hungary by Mijor Thomas Walker, of Wexford, is 
given by Thompson in his "Birds of Ireland" (vol. ii, p. 180). 
** The motions of the spoonbill are singular, when a number are 
standing in a line on the edge of a stream, they keep streaking 
the bill sideways through the water, and the movement is simul- 
taneous; all the bills being directed up the stream at once, and 
all down it at the same time." 
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IBIS FALCINELLUS (Gmd.) 
GLOSSY IBIS. 

Mr. Lubbock, in 1845, thus wrote of this rare species, 
^^Tifly years back it was seen often enough to be 
known to gunners and fishermen as the black curlew,*'' 
but now a straggler or two at long and uncertain 
inteirals is an important event in local ornithology, and 
the bird itself, if procured, a coveted possession by all 
local collectors. In the various stages of plumage, 
however, to which the terms glossy, bay, and green have 
been applied by authors, this Ibis has been killed in 
Norfolk in many well-authenticated instances, the first 
of which I can find any exact record being the bird 
stated by Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear to have 
been seen by them, and ''shot in the winter of 1818, 
in the marshes on the western coast of Norfolk, near 
Lynn ;" adding, moreover, '' that it did not appear to 
have attained its fuU plumage, from the circumstance 
of its having four transverse bars of white on its 
throat." From the same authors we also learn that '' in 
the month of May, 1822, three birds of this species 
were seen at Hockwold [fen], in Norfolk." Two of 
them were killed, and are in the possession of the 
Eev. Henry Tilney, of that place." One of these, in 
adult plumage, is now in Mr. Newcome's collection, at 
Feltwell, from whom I recently ascertained that the 
other (both having been shot by Mr. Tilney), was, 
unfortunately, not preserved. The last two are also 
noticed in Mr. Lombe's MS. notes, as killed in June, 
not May, which is, I believe, correct. Next in point of 
date, are the pair recorded by the Messrs. Paget as 

* Under this name it is possibly the species meant in the old 

** The curlew be she white or black. 
Carries twelve-pence on her back." 
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^' shot at the mouth of the Norwich river, September 
13th, 1824,"* which came into the poBsesaion 6f Mr. 
J. J. Onmey, of Earlham;t and had '^fonr more in 
company with them«" These, in Sir W. Hooker's MS., 
are said to have been male and female, the former 
weighing one ponnd and a-half, the latter one ponnd 
two ounces. The length of the male from the tip of the 
beak to the end of the toes was thirty inches, of the 
female twenly-six inches, and from tip to tip of wings, 
the former measured forty inches, and the bill was five 
inches long. 

In January, 1825, according to Mr. Lombe's MS. 
notes, two more, male and female, were killed at 
Yarmouth, and may possibly be the pair which are 
still preserved in his fine coU^rtion at Wymondham. 

In Mr. Hunt's List, published in 1829, a single 
specimen, killed near Cromer, in Mr. Norman's collec- 
tion, is said to have been ^' sold to him xmder the name 
of the '^ black curlew," which fuUy corroborates Mr. 
Lubbock's statement as to the name commonly applied 
to this species. 

Again, in October, 1833, according to Mr. Lombe, a 
single si>ecimen was killed near Norwich, which is also 
mentioned in Mr. Joseph Clarke's MS. notes, the latter, 
moreover, stating that the two which formed part of 
the late Mr. Idler's Yarmouth collection were procured 
near that town in 1832.:^ Strangely enough from that 
time, untQ the year 1850, 1 know of no instance of this 
species appearing on our eastern coast, but on the 27th 
of May of that year, as recorded by Mr. J. H. Gumey in 

* No doubt, the pair recorded hj Mr. Yonell in the " TiiTineftii 
TraziBactionB'' (vol. ziv., p. 588), as killed at Yarmouth in 
October, 1824. 

t Now in Mr. J. H. Qnmey's coUeotion. 

X I cannot trace these birds which were sold with the rest of 
Mr. Miller^B collection in 1853. 
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the ''Zoologist'' (p. 2879), ''a yery beantiftal adult 
specimen was shot on Blxmdeston marsh, near Lowes- 
tofU The bird was a female, bat the ova. were not 
larger than small peas.'' 

Again after an interval of jnst eight years, I 
ascertained through Mr. Bising, of Horsey, that an ibis 
had been seen, but not procured, in the yiciniiy of 
Yarmouth, early in the month of January, 1868 ; and 
on the 13th of September of that year, the last that has 
been recognised in this county was killed at Stalham. 
This bird, which is now in the possession of Mr. Silcock 
of that place, proyed to be a female, apparently in the 
plumage to which the term ^^ glossy '' has been usually 
applied. The head and upper parts of the neck are 
light reddish-brown streaked with white, some of the 
feathers being white at the tips, and others white only 
along the outer edge of the web on either side with 
the* tips brown. The lower part of breast, and under 
plumage generally, is reddish-brown, with green and 
purple feathers intermixed, the latter chiefly on the 
flanks. The back is glossed with purple and green 
reflections. Scapulars, wing-coyerts, and quill-feathers, 
bright glossy-green, haying a bronzed hue, the latter 
deepest in colour, as also the tail-feathers. The 
primaries darker in colour than the secondaries. 
Weight one pound six ounces; total length twenty- 
fiye and a-half inches; extent of wings forty-two and 
a-half inches; fix>m the carpal joint te the end of 
longest quill (second) twelye inches ; bill, following the 
curye of upper mandible, fiye and three-quarter inches ; 
tail four and ar-half inches ; bare portion of tibia^ two 
and three-quarter inches ; tarsus four and a-half inches ; 
middle toe and claw three inches and three-eighths; 
hind toe and claw one inch and three-quarters ; inner 
toe two inches and three-quarters ; outer toe two inches 
and seyen-eighths. The stomach was empiywith the 
exception of one minute shell of the periwinkle. 
2o 
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Ab shown by the measnrementB and descriptioiui 
given by Montaga in his << Supplement" these birds vaiy 
much both in size and colouring, the females being 
somewhat smaller than the males, and in their imma- 
ture stages showing more white about the head and 
neck. 



NUMENIUS ASQUATA (Lmnams). 
COMMON CUBLEW. 

The Curlew is another of those grallatorial species 
which, although observed on our coast during every 
month of the year, has never been known to nest 
in this county. Further north* it breeds in April and 
May, but throughout the latter month I have remarked 
them at Hunstanton, and have heard their loud 
whistle in June, when out at sea, and seen strag- 
glers at the same date both at Cromer and Salthouse. 
Yet, though such may be considered as exceptional 
cases, the bulk of those which annually visit us in 
autumn and winter are absent only for a very short 
period. By the Ist of July Mr. Dowell has known 
them arrive at Blakeney in some numbers, and has 
seen them there in flocks of forty or fifty by the end of 

* In Mr. A. G. More's paper " on the distribntion of Birda in 
Great Britain daring the nesting season" ("IblB," 1865, p. 434), 
the corlew is described as "rare in the sonth during summer, 
though a few pairs are recorded as breeding in Cornwall and 
Devonshire." Its breeding in Dorset and Wiltshire is considered 
donbtftd, the stone corlew ((Edienemua erepUam) being probably 
mistaken for it in those oonnties, bat " farther north there are one 
or two breeding stations in Shropshire, and Mr. O. Salvin finds 
its nest in Derbyshire." We also learn from the same authority 
that "the curlew breeds in North and South Wales, and from 
Yorkshire northwards, ertending as fieur north as tiie Shetland 
Islands," 
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that month. Between the 25th and 80th of Jvlj, I 
have also watched small parties flying low over the sea 
at Cromer, keeping steadily on in a south-westerly 
direction, but rarely exceeding six in nmnber, as if 
young and old together. Later still in the antunn, 
their migratory moyements are eyidenced by their 
cries, as, (attendant on, or mingling with, large flocks 
of golden and green plover,''^ redshanks, &c.), they 
pass over onr towns and cities by night, attracted and 
bewUdered by the glare of the lamps ; chance stragglers, 
also, when tiius calling to their mates, will frequently 
answer to a whistle in imitation of their notes. In like 
manner attracted by onr light-honses and ligbt-ships on 
the coast, they are heard, at times, flying round and 
round for hours, but as fiur as I can ascertain are never 
known to '^strike the glasses," as is the case with 
many other species.f In winter during hard weather 
their numbers are greatly increased from the north, 
most of which continue their course southward should 
the frost continue, but even in the sharpest weather 
I have seen them on Breydon in considerable num- 
bers, and the gunners are not slow to take adyantage 
of their miserable plight when tamed by cold and 
hunger. As a rule, howeyer, the curlew is a most difficult 
species to approach, especially when feeding in large 
bodies, and their loud yraming cries alarm many other 
birds that might otherwise afford a shot. Eyen in a 
punt, as Mr. Dowell remarks, it is not easy to get 
within range of them, ''as they usually sit some short 
way from the water, and their height enables them to 

* See aaUea, pp. 71-76. 

t This fact vma particularly mentioned to me by a yerj intel« 
ligent watchman, at Lowestoft High-light, who had been formerly 
at Orford-nees, and who, from a personal interest in the snlgect, 
afforded me much information. 
2c2 
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gee into the boat." Single birds may be oocaaionally 
decoyed within shot of a bonk or other ambnah, by 
BkUlM whistling ;* but in companieB^ as 'Mi. Lnbbock 
states^ ^'they are deaf to the oalL** 

Though always plentiftd on the Breydon mnds, this 
species is met with in still larger nnmbers at Blakeney, 
and thence, westward, along the flat shores of the 
Wash to Lynn may be termed their chief stronghold 
in Norfolk. In the spring of 1868, I found them very 
plentiful at Hunstanton, though almost nnapproachable 
on those level sands, but their daily visits to the 
mussel-scalps, with that marvellous punctuality observ- 
able in such species as regularly frequent the sea ooast^ 
proved a constant source of amnsement. Scarcely was 
the thin black line visible above the waves, which 
marked the outline of a large submerged mussel- 
bed, than curlews and sea-gulls appeared in the 
distance, the former in small detachments and in Indian 
file, slowly flapping over the waters to th^ expected 
feast, which their long legs and bills enabled them to 
commence at once, not waiting, like the hovering 
sea-gulls for a drier surfiioe. First to arrive they 
were also the last of their kind to quit their feeding 
grounds, seeking the highest spots as the tide rose, 
and taking wing only when the ^^scai^" were haxeij 



• Mr. W. H. Power, in t^e " Zoologist" fop 1866 (p. 124), gives 
a Bingolar aooount of the means by which the fishermen and ^ mud- 
diggers," at Bainhftm, in Kent, decoy corlew within shot. A trained 
dog, as mndh like a foiz as possible, is employed to attract the 
birds, whilst the man hides in a "dyke," and when the birds 
attack and chase him, the dog gradually approaches his master's 
hiding place, when sometimes two or three shots are obtained 
(provided the gumer keeps concealed)^ so engrossed are the 
oorlews with the aotiona of the dog; but both this plan and the 
"corlew whistle" fial to attract them in parties of mors than four 
or five. 
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Tiaible when, uttering their loud cry of ^' oonr-lieo,*' 
*< conr-lien "''^ — a sonnd, however wild and shrill, not 
less gratefdl to the ear on a bleak range of ooeo or 
shingle, than on some scarcely less desolate moorland— 
they wonld betake themselYes once more to their inland 
haunt. 

The great difiPerence of size in indiyidnals of this 
species must have attracted the notice of eyexy natu- 
ralist and sportsman, but whether a matter of sex or 
of age, appears still a matter of doubt.t I am sorry 
that I cannot here say anything positiye on this point, 
not having had the opportunity of dissecting a suffi- 
cient number of large and small specimens,} but 
supposing the largest to be really females, the males 
look more like whimbrels in comparison with then- more 
than << better halves." 1&. Lubbock, in reference to 
this point, remarks that these large birds, from their 



• Mr. Harting, in bis " Birds of Middle8ez»'' gives two other 
notes firom his observation of this species, '* wha-np" and in the 
spring "whee-on* whee-on," the hitter I have fireqnently dis- 
tmgiushed. 

t In Meyer^s ^'British Birds,*' (voL A, p. 196) the female is thus 
desoribed " Larger than the male^ her colouring is more tinged with 
ash, and her legs brown* The yonng are smaller according to ag^ 
and their heaks also shorter and by fiir less carved.*' The le^ 
of the adult male he describes as "bluish-ash colour." Degland 
also, in his " Omithologie Enropienne" (voL 2. p. 166), gives a 
very similar statement. 

X A fine bird in my own collection (sex not known) has the 
bill fiv« inches and five-eighths, total length from tip of beak 
to end of tail fiaathers twenty-five inches (when stnflfed); tarsus 
three inches and five-eighths; and weighed two pounds three 
ounces and a-half. Another specimen, ascertained by dissection 
to be a female^ has the bill five inches and four-eighths; total 
length firom beak to tail twenty-four indies and three-eighths; 
tarsus three indies and Ibur-eighths. The stomach contained only 
portions of ihe daws of minute omstaoea. 
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appearance in the marshes about harrest time, are 
known to the gunners as the ^^ great harvest curlews," 
and suggests that thej are ^^ probably old females col* 
lected together after the breeding season." These he 
describes as ''the most clamorous/' and, when flying 
singly, as answering most readily to the whistle. On 
the other hand, both Folkard and my friend Mr. 
Harting, are inclined to beliere that the difference in 
size is merely a matter of age, but haying recently 
ascertained beyond a doubt that the very marked dif- 
ference in size in specimens of the bar-tailed godwit, 
is purely sexual (the females being the largest), I 
cannot help thinking that future observations will 
prove that the same rule applies to the greater and 
lesser curlews. 

Some thirty years ago, as Mr. Thomas Edwards in- 
forms me, these ''great harvest curlews" used regularly 
to come up from the sea in August, *to feed on the 
"OUands," at Hempstead, near Holt, numbering at 
times some thirty or forty in a " herd," when many of 
them were shot ; but according to Folkard those killed 
"figur inland, in ploughed fields and fr-esh water meadows, 
are not so palatable" as the birds shot on the ooze or in 
salt marshes; and Mr. Lubbock speaks of their excel- 
lence when procured in the marshes, as compared with 
their rank flavour after feeding on the sea-shore. Of 
their estimation in former times as a delicacy for the 
table we have ample testimony. In the L'Estrange 
"Household Book" we find no less than seven entries 
relating to this species; in one instance a pair are 
received as a present; in another, two are received of 
"gyste" (in lieu of rent.) Single curlews are pur- 
chased at from four pence to five pence each, and on 
one occasion three fetched, in Snettisham Market, two 
shillings (the then price of a &A sheep), whilst at the same 
time three woodcocks were procured fer sixpence. The 
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most startling faot| however, for modem housekeepers 
appears as follows, in the year 1519 : — ** Itm pd for a 
goos 7^» a Pygge iifl^> ij Curlews xij^.*' 

In the Lord North Acconnts we also read, '< Kyrlewes 
to be hadde for mj Lordes owne Mees at Pryncipall 
Feestes, and to be at zij^ a peoe." 

A curlew, with white primary qnills, was seen by 
1&. Dowell, at Blakeney, in January, 1864. 



NUMENIUS FH£0FU8 (Limueas.) 

^EL. 



The -Whimbrel visits us regularly in spring and 
autumn, on its passage to and from its breeding 
grounds, and though a few may be seen occasionally 
in March and April, the appearance of the main body 
in May, on the Breydon and Blakeney muds, is so 
invariable that this species is always spoken of as the 
*' May bird " by the gunneirs in both localities. Their 
numbers, as with all migratory shore-birds, vary much 
in different seasons, but at times they are very plenti- 
ful,''^ as was particularly the case in the spring of 1868. 
Of these the chief portion pass on to the northward after 
a few days, but small parties may be seen on different 
parts of the coast up to the middle of June, and even 
as late as July. At Hunstanton in 1868, I found one 
or two small flocks frequenting the mussel-scalps up to 
the second week in June; and Mr. Dowell has observed 



• In the "Zoologist" for 1867 (p. 298), Mr. Gordeanz states 
tbftt a flock of at least two hundred appeared in the Htunber 
distriot, about the 3rd of May; and on the 13th of May, 1868 
('* ZoologiBt," p. 1283), he cotmted np to sixty-one, in one flock; 
and saw another containing not less than doable that nomber. 
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them at Bhkeney in two or three diflbrent seasons, 
between the 25th and 80th of Jvljy ^^not paired off, 
bat keeping together in ^herds ' of £rom eight to ten,*' 
most probably birds which wonid neither breed here nor 
elsewhere during that summer. By the end of Angnst 
or beginning of September, old and yonng together, 
have again commenced their sonthwxurd journey, but 
the numbers then seen are but few in comparison with 
the spring flight.* In 1&. Dowell's notes I find no 
record of this bird having been observed by him at 
Blakeney later than the first week in October; and "Mr. 
F. Frere describes them as always scarce in autumn on 
Breydon, and rarely, if ever, seen during the winter 
months. 

As in the case of the curlew, the north-western 
portion of our coast fiom Blakeney to Lynn, with its 
flat sandy shores and small tidal channels, has most 
attractions for the whimbrel, slthongh Breydon for 
similar reasons is a fJEivourite resort^ and examples 
have been killed occasionally in the south-western 
district about Feltwell and Hockwold. Mr. Lubbock 
speaks of this species as having been occasionally very 
numerous at Horsey, visiting the marshes in consid- 
erable flocks in April and May ; and in describing the 
habits of the birds, he says ''they are fie^ more easy 
of access than the curlews, and when disturbed make 
shorter flights, removing only from one marsh to 
another, instead of rising high in the air and forsaking 
the district altogether as the curlew generally does. 
They have a clattering confused cry in flight, 



• Mr. Cardeaux (*'ZodlogiBt»** 196&, p. 29i) remarks the Bame 
thing in TjacafaBbire^ where, in Angost and September, the whim* 
brel are seen in small parties passing over head at a considerable 
height, constantly repeating their call note^ and flying in a aontb 
or Bonth-weeterly direction. 
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baffles any imitation by the btunan Toice." This cry^ 
howeyer, according to Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear^ 
resembles the sounds *' Weddy, iettyy teUy, teUy, tei,*^ 
qnickly repeated. Mr. Cordeanx also ('' Zoologist^" s. s.^ 
p. 1283) states, from his observations in LuicoLishire^ 
that they are '^ far more a land bird than the curlew, 
feeding almost exclasively in onr marshes, retiring 
occasionally to the flats to rest and bathe;" being 
particnlarly fond of washing and splashing the water 
over their plomage with their wings. 

Whimbrels as well as curlews differ much in size, 
which, if a sexual distinction in the one, is the same 
no doubt, in both, and from the general similarity of 
the two species in other respects the whimbrel is 
provindally known by the name of the " haJf-curlew.'* 

Mr. Fenwick Hde, of Aldeburgh, who found the 
whimbrel very abundant on that part of the Suffolk 
coast in May, 1867 ('< Field," vol. xxix., p. 389), states 
that he observed amongst them a light cream-coloured 
specimen. 

In my account of the common house-sparrow, in 
the first volume of this work, I ventured to assert that 
the late Bishop Stanley, in his '^ Familiar History 
of Birds," was in error in supposing that the term 
Bpowes, so frequently occurring in the '^Household and 
Privy Purse Accounts" of the L'Estrange's of Hun- 
stanton, referred to the sparrow,^ although in one 



* A correspondent in " The East Anglian" (vol. iiL, p. 266) signing 
himself "Alpha^" in commenting upon some editorial remarks 
fonnded upon my reference to the " spowe/' in the first volume of 
this work, quotes the following passage (to prove that the sparrow 
was *' a recognised article of food long anterior to the date of the 
Hunstanton Household Book"), from the ''Boke of Nurture,** 
written by John Bussell, Usher and Marshall to ''good Duke 
Homphrey, of Gloucester," between 1404 and 1447» as recently 
2d 
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instance where the word ^^ tpcurrouse " occnrs — ^namelj, 
^^Itm xig sparronse of gyste" (articles given in lien of 
rent), no donbt Passer damesUcus was really intended, 
inasmnch as at that time, and in that sterile portion 
of the cotinty, it wonld probably be considered a rarity 
as well as a delicacy for the rich man's table. The 
fact also that ^powes in the L^Bstrange ^^Acconuts" 
are nearly always mentioned in connection with other 
shore-birds, snch as knots, ring-dotterel, redshanks, 
Ac.,* all easily procurable then, as now^ fix>m Hnn- 
stanton beach, seems to confirm the impression that 
some grallatorial species was thus designated; and 
that this was no other than the whimbrelf is, I think, 
sufficiently evident fix>m the fact that in Iceland, 

printed in a collection of " Tracts on Manners and Meals in Olden 
Times," and edited for the English Text Society by Mr. Fomiyall. 
"Curlew, brew, snytes, qnayles, sparowes, and martenetts 
rest *' are mentioned as part of the third course in the directions 
for *' a dynere of flesche ;" and in the " Boke of Kemynge," printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1418, under the head of " serving of 
flesshe," the same classification of birds occurs, " curlewe, brewe, 
snytes, quayle, sparowes, and martynet." To this *' Alpha" has 
also appended a note by Mr. Fumivall, in which that author 
suggests that "brewe" as mentioned three times in Bussell's 
"Boke of Nurture," is no other than the whimbrel, adding, "I 
have a recollection (or what seems like it) of having seen the name 
with a French form like whimbreou." 

* " Itm iy spowes of gist." 

"Itm to Mr. Yicsr of Thomhm svnt in rewarde for biyngyng 
of ig ploYS, i\j spowes, and a red shancke." 

" Itm pd to ye fowler at Gorbetts for iij duss and di [dozen and 
a-half] of stynts, v spowes, uj whyte plovs, and ^ redshanks, and 
\j sedotterells." 

" Item ii spowys of gyste." 

t In Messrs. Gnmey and Fisher^s List (" Zoologist," 1846) the 
same opinion with respect to the whimbrel is thus given, "We 
have reason to beUeve that it is this species which is occasionally 
mentioned in the ' Accounts ' of the L'Estrange's of Hunstanton." 
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Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, the names ^'8p6i,'' 
" si)on,** '^ spol^" and *^ spove," are respectively applied 
either to this bird or the curleiv, whilst the curlew 
is specially and repeatedly named in the L'Estrange 
accounts. 



T0TANU8 PU8CU8 (LinmBus). 
SPOTTED EEDSHANK 

Although not specified in our earlier local records, 
the Spotted JBedshank, no doubt, visited our coast in 
former times as frequently as, and probably more nume- 
rously than, it does now, but its identification, owing to 
great difiPerences in plumage (a matter of age as well as 
of seasonal change), was evidently an ornithological 
riddle not easily solved, and hence the numerous 
synonyms,* attached by authors to this one species. By 
Messrs. Gumey and i^her it was accurately described 
in 1846 as ^'not uncommon about the end of summer 
and early in autumn, the specimens so occurring 
being generally young birds ;" but their remark that 
it is only ^^ occasionally obtained at other periods of 
the year,'' seems somewhat at variance "virith recent 
experience. This, however, merely indicates, what is 
observable in other migratory species, that, of late 
years, their stay is less prolonged on their southward 
passage, the main body passing over us altogether, and 
a few stragglers only marking their autumnal move- 



* Besides the name adopted by Yarrell this bird has been 
described as the dusky sandpiper, dusky snipe, black-headed 
snipe, spotted snipe, blaok redshank, Courland snipe, and Cam- 
bridge fi^wit. 
2d2 
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ments. To what canse^ in particular^ this maj be 
attributed it is difELcnlt to say, but it is by no means 
improbable that the increased persecution of firo^ners 

young broods of the year, more difficult of access, 
and also the fact that there is now much less ground 
suitable to them, owing to improYed drainage. Be 
this as it may, it is evident that for the last eight or 
ten years, at least, the spotted redshank has appeared 
on our coast, with but few exceptions, during the vernal 
migration, and consequently tiie majority of birds 
obtained have exhibited, more or less, the distinctive 
characteristics of their breeding plumage.* 

Under the name of the Cambridge godwit^ in Sir 
W* Hooker's MS., I find the first notice of the 
occurrence of this species in Norfolk, a specimen shot 
near Yarmouth^ on the 29th of October, 1818 ; and in 
Messrs. Sheppaod and Whitear's '' Catalogue " (1824-5) 
it is thus mentioned, '^ A bird of this species in autumn 
plumage, was killed at Yarmouth, and preserved by 
Mr. Youell. Another shot, near Ipswich, is now in 
the British Museum. Mr. Wigg, of Yarmouth, has 
also seen two other specimens which were shot near 
that town." On the 22nd of September, 1828, Mr. 
Bising, of Horsey, killed three out of a flock of twenty- 
five which appeared in that neighbourhood; and in 
Hunt* s List, in 1829^ under the name of the ** spotted 
snipe," one specimen is said to have been procured at 



* Of the nesting habits of this species Mr. Hewitson (" Britifih 
Birds* Eggs," 9rd ed., toL iL, p. 826), gives a most interesting 
description from the pen of the late Mr. Wolley, who discovered 
it in northern Lapland, breeding in the midst of the forests ; and 
to quote his own words, "here is one of its most unexpected 
flingalarities— a marsh-bird choosing the driest possible sitnationy 
even hills of considerable height, and covered with forest timber." 
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Cromer, and a pair in the Norwich Mnsenm to haye 
been killed at Yarmouth.''^ 

Selbj (1838) figures a young bird shot near Yar- 
monthy which, was presented to him by the late Mr. H* 
Girdlestone, of that town ; and another Yarmouth speci- 
men^ in the SafBron Walden Mnsenm, was also obtained 
at Yarmouth in 1833. 

On the 2nd of Angost, 1848, a female, shot at 
Salthonse, is recorded by Messrs. Gnmey and Fisher 
in the '^ Zoologist " (p. 2292) ; and from Mr. Dowell's 
notes I find that a second specimen was killed the 
same year at Salthouse, on the 6th of September. 
Mr. Upcher, of Sherringham, has an immature bird, 
shot at Salthouse some few years back. Here also 
must be noticed, although not seen in this county, the 
occurrence of a large flock of these birds on the other 
side of the "Wash,** near Wisbech, in 1849, of which 
Mr. T. W. Foster, of the Wisbech Museum, gives the 
following interesting account in the <' Zoologist" (p. 
2623) ; — ^^ Eight specimens were caught in a plover net 
on Guyhim Wash, on the 11th instant (October), all 
of which are now in my possession ; two of the speci- 
mens were undergoing the change between the sunmier 
and winter dress ; the other six had assumed it. Upon 
dissection, five of them proved to be males and three 
females. A flock of twelve were seen, eleven alighted, 
but in taking tkem out of the net, three escaped. 
Pennant named this bird the Cambridge godwit, 
probably from its being commonly found in that 

* Neither this pair nor a specimen killed at Elveden* Suffolk, 
by General Kewton, somewhere between the years 1838 and 1841, 
and recorded 1 believe, at the time, by the late Mr. Salmon, in 
London's magazine, are now in ezistenoe, having been unfortu- 
nately destroyed by moth; but an immature bird, in the Mnseum 
collection (No. 218a), is marked Norfolk, although the date is not 
given. 
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locality; but of late years it lias become so exceed- 
ingly scarce, even in its once fayourite liaunts^ that to 
my knowledge more than sixteen years have elapsed 
since any were shot here." 

Of more recent instances of the occurrence of this 
species in Norfolk^ I extract the following from my 
own notes^ the chief portion of the birds having been 
obtained in spring late enough to have acquired their 
dark nuptial plumage : — 

1851. September 11th. A single bird was pro- 
cured at Clenchwarton, near Lynn, as recorded in the 
"Naturalist*' for 1862 (p. 170) by Mr. T. Southwell. 

1854. August 3rd. A female was shot at Burgh, 
near Yarmouth. A pair in winter plumage in the 
Dennis collection at Bury, marked "from Yarmouth/' 
but with no date attached, were, I have no doubt, 
obtained about this time. 

1859. May 7th. A pair shot near Yarmouth. 

1861. May 10th. One in full summer plumage was 
shot at Yarmouth. 

1862. May 2nd. A fine pair in frdl summer plumage 
were shot near Yarmouth, with many other rarities 
during the spring migration. Of these birds Mr. F. 
Harmer writes in the ** Field " (vol. xix., p. 494), *' one 
was shot from a punt as it was feeding on the mud- 
flats, on the inland tidal water near that town; the 
other was shot in the marshes by the side of a dyke, 
about a mile and a-half from the place where the 
first bird was killed ; they were each alone, and easily 
approached when shot.'' Another correspondent in the 
same week's paper speaks of four haying been seen on 
Breydon at that time, of which two males and one 
female were shot. 

1868.* May. One obtained on Breydon. 



* I find no notes on this species for 1864 and 1865» but in the 
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1866. Maj 20th. A pair in the possession of the 
Bey. M. A. Mathew, of Weston Snper-maxe, for the 
knowledge of which I am indebted to Mr. J. E. Harting^ 
were killed on Breydon in fiill summer plnmage, with 
other scarce migrants. 

1867. October 6th. An adnlt bird killed at Yar- 
mouth. 



TOTANUS CAUDEIS (Lmnffins). 

COMMON EEDSHANK. 

That the shy clamorous Iledshank should still fre- 
quent our marshes during the breeding season^ to be 
classed as a resident as well sa a migratory species, is 
but another proof of the affection of these wild races 
for their long accustomed haimts. Drainage and culti- 
vation^ by changing alike the nature and the aspect 
of the soil^ has more effectually banished the redshank 
and the snipe, in very many localities, than years of 
indiscriminate egging^ had been able to accomplish, 
and that such is the case was evinced in a very 
remarkable manner in the great '^ flood" year of 1852-3, 
when some thousands of acres in the '^ Fen " district 
were laid imder water, by the bursting of the river bank 

latter year Mr. F. Hole, of Aldeburgh, in Suffolk, recorded in the 
"Field" of September 16th, the occurrenoe of a pair at Thorpe 
mere, " very rare in that neighbom*hood." 

* Mr. Lubbock, speaking of the wholesale robbery of the lap- 
wing^s nests, says, " Nearly a bushel of eggs have been gathered 
by two men in a morning, principally firom this bird; but the 
redshank, the reeve, and various terns were also put under con- 
tribution, their eggs, though smaller, being equal in point of 
flavour ; and being less inclined to lay again and more impatient 
of the theft than the lapwing, this system of robbeiy did them 
much more harm,** 
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near Sonfhery, Throughout tiie winter this portion 
of the county^ which had so suddenly re-assumed its 
normal condition, was the resort of large numbers of 
wild fowl, and in the following spring the redshank, 
which had ceased to breed in the Hockwold and Feltwell 
fens for some years, returned to nest on the borders of 
the newly formed lakes,"^ together with the black tern 
and tiie black-headed guU, known only by tradition as 
former denizens. In that western district, prior to the 
drainage of the fens, redshanks were extremely plentiful, 
although their nests were constantly robbed, and the 
eggs, like tiiose of the lapwings, were sold for three- 
pence apiece. 

Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear in 1825, speaking 
of the abundance of this species during the breeding 
season in the marshes of Norfolk and Suffolk, describe 
it as ^'more common than any other wader," and 
such it no doubt remained for several years later, 
not only in the ''Broad" district, but along our exten- 
sive seaboard^ wherever the sand-hills are skirted 
by salt or fresh water marshes. Some eighteen or 
twenty years ago redshanks' eggs were sent regularly 
every spring to the Norwich Market from Salthouse, 
Blakeney, Warham, and similar localities, together with 
those of the oystercatcher, ringed plover, and the 

* Mr. A. Newton tells me that on the 6th of May, 1858, he waa 
shown a nest ia Hockwold Fen, containing one egg, and that on 
the same day a man took one with three eggs, at Methwold. On 
the 4th of June he and his brother Edward found on the edge of 
Wangford Warren (in Suffolk), close to a mere on which the 
blaok-headed gull used formerly to breed, an old redshank which* 
firom its actions, evidently had newly hatched young ones, though 
these could not be discovered. On the I7th of June Mr. Edward 
Newton found a nest with four much incubated eggs in Hock- 
wold Fen. In none of these localities had the species been known 
to breed for many years previously, nor has it done so sinoe^ so &r 
as these gentlemen are aware. 
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common and lesser tern; but^ at the present time^ 
this species is but thinly scattered along onr coast 
line, a pair here and there remaining to rear their 
young if happily located on preserved ground, and even 
in the most favourable portions of the broads its 
numbers are few indeed in comparison with former 
times. I am happy to state, however, that since the 
spring of 1865, from some cause for which I am 
quite unable to account, I have heard of more nests at 
Hickling and Horsey, near Yarmouth, and amongst 
that network of smaller broads that border on the 
Bure and the Ant, than have been known, even in 
such tempting spots, for some years. At Hoveton, in 
1867, I had the pleasxire of seeing several pairs on 
the wing, mingUng their shrill notes with the wail of 
the lapwings, as I searched for their nests in the rough 
marshes, but here protection is afforded to both parents 
and eggs, and the owner of this birds' paradise, as a 
keen naturalist, is more than repaid for his hospitality. 
During the same summer, also, and again in 1868, in 
sailing fix>m Norwich to Yarmouth, I was agreeably 
surprised to hear the notes of these birds, and watch 
them on the wing at many points of the river, a fact 
suf&ciently unusual now-a-days, in that neighbourhood, 
to be remarked by the reed-cutters and watermen on the 
river. On the western side of the county* they still 
breed regularly on East Walton common, near West- 
acre, one of the few ''wet" commons remaining in 
Norfolk, and in this unlocked for swamp, bordering 
upon the old bustard country, I saw some five or six 
pairs in May, 1867, and learned from Mr. Hamond's 
keeper that they were even more plentiful during the 
previous summer. 

^ Mr. Sonthwell obtained some nests in this district in 1854 ; 
and Mr. A. Newton tells me that the late Mr. Selb/s collection 
contains specimens taken at Didlington, in 1856. 
2e 
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Oratefbl to tlie ear as the melody of the aong thrash, 
vrbea heard from the branches of the yet leafless trees, 
or the first whistle of the stone-curlew and the ringed 
ploTcr in their desolate hannts on the warrens and 
^breek'' lands, is the scream of the redshank in the 
eady spring, jnst retomed to its summer hannts amidst 
the Inroads and marshes. In such localities, in Tery 
mild seasons, they may be heard as early as the middle 
of February, bat are more generally seen in pairs about 
the beghming of March, when their nervous actions 
and swift jerking flight, added to their incessant and 
clamorous cries,* enliven the dreariest waste of marshy 
ground. It is noticeable, also, that the cock redshank, 
in the breeding season, has a '^ song " of its own, quite 
as much so as the ringed plover or the common snipe. 
More than once, too, in the early spring, I have seen 
the male bird, as Mr. Lubbock describes it, '^pirouet- 
ting" on a gate post, now running quickly along the 
top rail calling loudly to its mate, now bowing and 
fluttering like an amorous pigeon, and less mindfal of 
danger than at any other time. With Thompson (''Birds 
of Ireland,'' vol. iL, p. 205), I am inclined to think 
that "what may seem timidity or fear on the part of the 
redshank, should rather be attributed to restlessness oi 
disposition," shown as much when in pairs as when in 
large congregations. The first eggs are usually laid by 
tiie middle of April, and the nests are so artfully con- 



* Mr. W. H. Power, in some interestiag notes on this species 
(<« Zoologist,'' 1866, p. 125), aUades to their habit of " rising and 
fijling in the air [in their spring flight] with a tremulous motion 
of the wmgs, at the same time wi^ng a trilling noise^" and adds 
that at night» for they never appear to rest, b^de their nsnal 
note uttered when on the wing, they will join in a sort of bhorus» 
''one bird bogimung and others ohiming in, one after another, 
much in the same manner as a flock of dnoks assist the old drake 
in his clamoronB quacking." 
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oealed that unleBS their constjraction is known many 
might pass mmoticed in a very small space. A hollow 
is formed in the centre of a tnft of grass, part of 
which trodden down forms the only linings whilst 
the remainder, arching as it were over the top, effec- 
tually conceals the eggs from view; and as the bird 
enters and leayes it from the side, and the grasses are 
either drawn or &11 natnrally over tiie openings, the 
little xrms thus made in the surrounding herbage are 
the only guides to its whereabouts. I have examined 
sereral of these singular eyidences of instinctive wisdom 
and have always found four to be the foil complement 
of eggs, laid in a slight hollow with their small ends 
inwards.^ During incubation, and more especially 
when the young are hatched, the parent birds become 
even more difficult of approach, and leaving their nests 
like the lapwings, on the first alarm, fly screaming 
round the intruder, their anxiety being evinced by 
strange aerial evolutions. On the 24th of May, 1863, 
I flushed a pair in some rough marshes, lying parallel 
with the beachf between Holme and Hunstanton, and 

* A very full and accurate description of the nests and eggs 
of this specisB will be found in the "Zoologist" for 1867 (p. 602), 
forming part of the " Oological Notes fix)m South-east Basex" of 
Mr. W. Vincent Legge, F.Z.S. 

t Thompson, who in his " Birds of Ireland" has given by fiir 
the best aooonnt of this species of any British aathor, states that 
on some parts of the Irish coast the redshank lays its eggs on the 
gravelly or shingly beach, like the ringed plover, but I have never 
heard of any similar instance in this county, although it is possible 
such may have been the case when they were formerly more abund- 
ant. By the author of " Brituh Birds in their Haunts" the nest 
of the redshank is also said to be placed in the marshes by the sea^ 
** under a shrub (popularly known on the coast of Norfolk by the 
name of ' rosemary'), the Suada fruHco^a^ Shrubby Sea Blite of 
botanists." The same authority, moreover, firom hia own obser- 
vations, confirms the statement of a writer in the '' Naturalisti" as 
2e2 
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presuming from the actions of the birds they had either 
eggs or nestlings, I determined to watch them from 
the neighbonring sandhills, and if possible discover the 
position of the nest. Time was no object on that bright 
summer's morning, so that I seated myself, glass in 
hand, prepared to match my patience against their 
parental solicitude. Although at a considerable dis- 
tance they seemed quite aware of my presence, and 
and with a rapid sweeping flight circled over the marsh, 
sometimes soaring high in the air as if about to leave 
altogether; at others, swooping close to the ground, 
but never stopping for an instant in any one spot. 
At length the area of their flight diminished by degrees, 
though their agitated cries were loud as ever, and first 
one bird alighted, with a quick short run and vibratory 
motion of tihe wings and tail; then another, but £ur 
apart, and both stood motionless as a ring dotterel 
on a ridge of shingle. Presently one, which I sup- 
posed to be the male, again took wing, and dashing 
to and fro, even more wildly than before and with 
redoubled clamour, seemed desirous to attract all atten- 
tion to itself; but whilst admiring the cleverness of 
this little ruse, I took care to keep my glass fixed 
upon its mate, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
her run hastily to a thick grassy tuft, and there with 
trembling wings caxess her yomig ones. Marking the 
spot exactly, I started from my post, but long before 
I reached it both birds were again on the wing, now 
dashing over my head in the wildest excitement, and 
loudly wailing as I stooped to search amongst the long 
coarse grasses. There they were sure enough, three 

quoted by Yarrell and MacgQlivray (though discredited by the 
latter) that this species, in boring for food, " dart their bill into 
the sand nearly its whole length, by jnmping np and thus giving 
it a sort of impetus by the weight of their bodies pressing it down- 
wards." 
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litiile downy things but a few days old^ though not 
in the nest, which I subsequently found at a short 
distance, and even then, but for their bright bead- 
like eyes I might have passed them by tmseen.'^ 
After all my trouble I could not help stopping a few 
minutes longer to examine these beautiful Uttle creatures 
in their soft russet coats, barred on the back and wings 
with two shades of brown, and their legs as strangely 
disproportioned to their bodies as those of a foal in its 
earliest stage. Then, with something of regret, as I 
yery much wanted a specimen, I put the youngsters 
back into their tuft of gniss, but was fully repaid by 
witnessing, from my former vantage ground, the meet- 
ing between old and young. 

As a further instance, also, of the affectionate solici- 
tude of the redshank for its progeny, I am enabled, 
through the kindness of Mr. Kising, of Horsey, to give 
the following interesting anecdote. '^On the 29th of 
May, 1868, as a marshman was ^quanting' his boat 
over Hickling broad, he was suddenly attracted by the 
peculiar notes of a couple of red-legs [as they are com- 
monly called in Norfolk], which kept flying slowly and 
yery low oyer the water, evidently bent upon an onward 
course, but detained by some peculiar cause of anxiety 
as they took no notice of him whatever. As he drew 
closer, he observed something swimming in the water, 
which on * a nearer approach proved to be three little 
redshanks. Still perfectly indifferent to his presence, 
the old birds proceeded with their 'labour of love,' 



• Mr. W. H. Power, in the paper before referred to, describes 
the capture of a young redshank, which, from a kind of ventrilo- 
quism in its chirping notes, seemed to be always at a little distance, 
first in one direction and then in another, but was at length dis- 
covered, nearly at his feet, when he was abont to give np the 
search as hopeless. 
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leading and directing^ and, as it were^ enoonraging 
and pressing them forward, and thus thej continued 
to progress slowly bat surely, till they were not only 
out of sight (for the man kept on his separate course), 
but till the cry of the old birds died on his ear/' From 
the line they were taking and the direction whence 
they had come, Mr. Bising has no doubt that the old 
birds were changing their feeding-grounds from lihe 
Pleasure-boat hill to a place called Bush-hiU, a distance 
of some five hundred or six hundred yards, and were 
thus watching over and leading their young. 

At the close of the breeding-season our native red- 
shanks again leaye the broads and more inland haunts 
for the sea coast, frequenting more particularly the 
salt-marshes and brackish margins of our tidal streams. 
At Blakeney, as Mr. DoweU remarks, ''they assemble 
in small flocks about the middle of September, and are 
particularly shy and noisy ;" and frx>m their thus dis- 
turbing all other wild fowl, are objects of much aversion 
to the sportsman and professional gunner.* These 
form, however, but a small portion of the flocks, which 
assemble in these localities during the autumn months, 
consisting of migratory fiunilies fix>m the north, and 
which leave us again after a time for more southern 
quarters, although a few may still be met with even in 
the sharpest weather. Ag^ain during the spring migra- 
tion this species appears on Breydon and other parts 
of the coast, in company with knots, godwits, and 
ringed plover, staying only for a few days, and then 
passing on to their northern breeding grounds. This 



* It is this habit of the redshank, and also of the tnmstone 
(as Mr. A. Kewton informs me), that has given both birds in many 
parts of Scandinavia the local name of "Tolk " or interpreter, the 
origin of the specific appellation ifUerpret given by LimuBns to 
the bird last mentioned (" Linn. Gil. och Gothl. Besa^" p. 217). 
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occurs generally about the first week in May, when 
our own residents are occupied with their first sitting of 



A specimen killed at Yarmouth, in April, 1862, and 
which is still, I beUeve, in Captain Longe's possession, 
was at first mistaken,* from the light colour of its legs 
and certain peculiarities of plumage, for the yellow* 
shaiked sandpiper (ToiamMs flavvpes)y but on comparison 
with skins of the latter bird from America, it proved to 
be only T. calidris in an immature and somewhat ex- 
ceptional state, and I have since met with a similar 
example. 

As an article for the table, the redshank is of but 
little repute at the present day, being sold by the 
gunners for about two shillings a dozen ; and even Sir 
Thomas Browne alludes to it as ''of common food, 
but no dainty dish." The nu^ierous entries, however, 
of this species, in the L'Estrange accounts, together 
with plover, spowes, and other shore-birds, show that 
they were generally eaten at that time; and in the 
Northumberland '' Household Book '' they are ordered 
''to be bought at Frincypall Feestes for my Lordes 
owne Mees after j^ ob. [three half-pence] the pece." 



TOTANUS OCHBOFUS (LinnsBus). 
GEEEN SANDFIPEE. 

The question as to the breeding of the Green Sand- 
piper in England is still a disputed point amongst British 
ornithologists, but as soon might we expect an English 

* I have an impression, althoagli I cannot now find the refer- 
ence, that this bird was recorded at the time, in the " Field," as the 
tme TotanvM fkmpee. 
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dictionary to prove a kej to the literature of continental 
Europe as that a perfect knowledge of tiie habits of our 
feathered migrants should be acquired only by local 
obseirations. Hitherto^ as £ar as Norfolk is concerned^ 
this problem remains unsolved. The mere fact that 
individuals have been procured in the county^ in every 
month of the year, is no more conclusive as to its 
breeding with us than is the case with the golden 
or grey plover, the knot, sanderling, or other similar 
migrants; but as regards this pajrticular species there 
is one very exceptional and important considera- 
tion, namely, that of late years the researches of 
European ornithologists have established a strange 
peculiarity in its breeding habits ; indeed, to borrow a 
common American expression, naturalists and green- 
sandpipers^ in this respect, have been hitherto alike ^' up 
a tree." It matters not how much our preconceived 
notions of the proper locality for the nest of a wader 
may be upset by an inspection of Mr. Gould's plate 
in his ^^ Birds of Great Britain," the fja^ct is indisputable 
that the green sandpiper deposits its eggs, many feet 
from the ground, in the deserted nests of the song 
thrush and other arboreal species. K such, then^ is 
its ordinary habit in other countries, may not our 
ignorance of this singular custom account for its eggs 
never having been taken in England, altiiough very 
yotmg birds are recorded to have been seen ? 

This very remarkable peculiarity seems first to have 
been brought to the notice of English ornithologists in 
a review which appeared in the '^ Ibis" for 1859 (p. 405), 
but even then judgment was suspended by the writer, 
who considered that the assertion required further 
testimony. This was forthcoming a few years later, 
but space will not admit of my quoting more than 
a few extracts from a paper on this subject, by Mr. 
Alfred Newton, in the '' Proceedings " of the Zoological 
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Society for 1868,'^ but I would strongly recommend 
its perosal to all who are interested in the history 
of this particnlar species. From the ^' Nanmannia" 
for 1851 and 1852, he cites one or two instances of 
the discoTeiy of the nesting of this sandpiper npon 
trees, on* the anthoriiy of Herr F&ssler and Baix)n 
yon Homejer, the hitter stating that during his stay 
at Haff he had seen many nesting places, which 
were on the borders of the alder-wastes '^in the 
middle of the forest where the trees stand npon hil- 
locks." Ag^ain from the '^Journal fiir Omithologie" 
for 1855, we haye the eyidence of Herr Wiese, who, 
writing on the ornithology of Pomerania^ especially 
in the district of Coslin, admits his former disbeli^ 
in the statement of an old sportsman, that Totamu 
ochropus laid in old thrashes' nests, nor was he at 
all conyinced until some years after, in 1845, when 
'' he obtained from the same man four fine eggs of a 
bird of this species, which for some years had been 
wont to nestle in an old beech tree." His scepticism 
howeyer, yanished altogether in the following spring, 
when he himself found a nest of the bird on a pine 
which had a fork about fiye and twenty or thirty feet 
high, wher^ he discoyered ''four eggs on a simple 
bed of moss." In the spring of 1853 he also took four 
eggs, and in 1854 '' found a nest placed in the old nest 
of a song-thrush, out of which the shed buds of the 
beech had not so much as been remoyed." Again in 
the ''Naumannia" for 1856 and 1857, Dr. Altmn 
describes the annual nesting-places of this species as 
misseltoe-thrushes' nests, ''often some hundred yards 
distant from the nearest pool, and their height fifteen 
feet or more from the ground;" and in the same dis- 
trict, on the 6th of May, 1855, Herr W, Hintz found 

• Vide olao the " Zoologist " for 1864^ p. 9115. 
2v 
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throB eggs on an alder in an old dore'a nest, as he 

iliinkBy though he states it might have been that of 

a jay. Prerionsly he had only observed this sandpiper 

to nse old nests of IWdiw mimciu, excepting once when 

he found some yonng ones, only a few days old, hard by 

a liyer bank on a layer of pine needles on an alder stob. 

Wiih a brief alhuDon to the remarks npon this sabject, 

by Herr Badeker and Dr. Baldamns, amongst foreign 

ornithologists, and the review of the same in the 

^^Ibis" already mentioned, Mr. Newton condndes with 

a reference to the published notes of the late Mr. W. 

H. Wheelwright, who, nnder the signature of '^an 

Old Bushman,'' made known, in his communications to 

ihe ''Field" newspaper, his own experience of the 

green sandpiper's way of nesting in Sweden ; and ihe 

foUovnng portion of a letter received by him fix>m 

his friend Pastor Theobold, of Copenhagen (dated 

November 27th, 1861). ''The nidification of Totawus 

oehropus is so remarkable that I do not fear to trouble 

you vnth ihe history the Forester Hintz [mentioned 

aboye] has given me. He writes, — 'This year I 

succeeded in fin<liwg the nest of TcioMu ochrcpus. 

On the 9th of May I took four eggs of this bird; 

they were found in an old nest of Twrdu$ fiuimeiw, 

and seemed to have been incubated about three days. 

The very same day there were brought me four other 

eggs of this bird, also found in a thrush's nest. * * * 

The 10th of May ihere was shown to me a nest, thirty 

feet high, on an old birch, the bird having chosen an 

old decayed nest of a squirreL This nest was the 

highest I have ever seen. Three yoimg ones had just 

been hatched ; in ihe fourth ^g the bird was about to 

break the shelL One jumped down and concealed itself 

on the edge of a wat€nr-pooL The Ilth of May a nest 

with four fresh eggs was found, but they did not come 

into my hands ; this was in an old pigeon's nest on a 
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Pifim rubra, and Ml of dry pine-leayes. The 20th of 
May two eggs, almost burst by the young, were found 
in an old throsh's nest, the two missing birds having 
most likely already left the nest. The 22nd of May 
fonr young ones, apparently but a few hours old, were 
found in the old nest of a Lamus coUwriOy in a juniper, 
three feet high. The 24th of May four yoimg ones were 
found in the hole of a Popuhu trem/ula thrown down 
by the wind. The year before Muadeapa htduosa had 
its nest in the trunk as it lay on the ground i this year 
Totanus oeh/ropus had chosen the same opening. When 
I approached the trunk, the young ones, perhaps four- 
and-tweniy hours old, jumped away and hid themselres 
in the grass among the branches. All these nests were 
near the water — ^two on the edge of a rivulet, the others 
on wet morasses, the distance from the water being at 
most six feet.' " 

In farther coroboration of the above, I may add 
that M. Gerbi in his revised edition of Segland's 
^^ Omithologie Europ^enne" (vol. ii., p. 226), men- 
tions his having received from the department of the 
Basses-Alpes eggs of this species, said to have been 
found in a nest placed on a bush by the side of a 
torrent. Herr Westerlund, also, in his '^ Skandinavisk 
Oologi ** (p. 201), quotes frx>m a Swedish carting maga- 
zine an account given by a gamekeeper that he had 
found this bird's eggs in a squirrel's nest, and that the 
nestlings reach the ground by the very simple method of 
being thrown down by their parents while quite young, 
their thick downy clothing protecting their light bodies 
from harm. 

Having tiius &r digressed, in order to show how 
much our home naturalists^ may have been misled, in 

* Mr. Knox, in his " Ornithological Bambles in Sussex," makes 
one most important statement in his notes on this species-~Tiz., 
that fonr observed in Jxme, 1843, "on the borders of a pond 
2f2 
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iheir eflfoits to discoyer the nest of the green sandpiper^ 
I will now give, fi:om our local authorities, a few of the 
instanoes in which this species has been supposed to 
haye remained with us for breeding purposes. Chief 
amongst these is the well known communication 
from Mr. Lubbock to Yarrell, also recorded in the 
^' Fauna of Norfolk " that he had been informed by Sir 
Thomas Beeyor 'Hhat one of these sandpipers buUt in 
a hollow on the side of a claj pit upon his estate, in 
the autumn of 18S9, and hatched four young, which, 
to his yexation, were taken by a shepherd's boy. They 
are common during summer and autumn upon a small 
stream which runs through his properly near Attle- 
borough." At that time, of course, ilie day-pit was 
looked upon as a not unlikely locality for the nest of 



through which ran a dear iaroat stream* at Oocking, near Mid- 
horsty" inyariably betook themselves "inio ihe greai woods in the 
immedicUe neighbourhood^* when disturbed at the pond, and sns* 
pecting that tiiey might after all be examples of the wood sand- 
piper (Toianua fflareola), one was shot in the following July, but 
proved to be 21 ochropu$. The probability, also, of this sandpiper 
oocasionaUy breeding in North Lincolnshire has been recently 
mooted by Mr. Gordeanz, of Great Ootes, Ulceby, in the " Zoolo- 
gist** (s. B^ p. 1412 and 1459). In his own and the adjoining 
parish of Aylesby, a pair or two have been observed during the 
last three snmmerSy and a fiurmer, whose land adjoins the small 
stream which they fineqnent, at the latter place, assures Mr. 
Oordeaox that towards the end of July, 1868, he observed "foor 
yonng birds along with the old ones sitting on a sand-bank in 
the ' beck/ *' They were ** quite little things," and could ** only 
fly a few yards at once" ; they were quite a different colour to the 
old birds — "much lighter." They were all seen for some weeks 
after, about the same spot, and one of the young birds was shot 
and sent by his informant to Mr. Cordeaux, who unfortunately 
was firom home at the time, and was therefore unable, as the bird 
was not preserved, to confirm his evidence, but he is himself 
perfectly satisfied with his authority. The young bird was said 
to be "about as large as a jack snipe." 
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this bird, bat though Mr. Lubbock haa recently assured 
me that he took much pains to sift the case, and has no 
doubt of tiie tact; yet -with the light recently thrown 
upon the habits of this sandpiper, one must be allowed to 
question the actual nesting in the clay-pit,^ although it 
is quite possible that the young birds, reared close by, 
were taken by the old ones to the clay-pit as a con- 
yenient hiding place, Ag^ain, on the 26th of July, 
1840, Mr. Lubbock obsenred a small party of six by the 
side of a small rivulet, which had been previously seen 
in the same spot on the 2Srd. " By creeping (he says) 
on my hands and knees I obtained a good view of them 
as they walked about on a mud bank, and believe, 
from the duller look of the plumage of some, that thej 
were two old birds with a brood of young ones?' In 
some interesting notes on this species, by Mr. L. H, 
Lrby, in the <' Zoologist" for 1853 (p. 3988), an adult 
female is described as killed at Saham, on the 14th of 
June of that year, ''after having been noticed in the 
vicinity for several days," but even at that late period 
the breast was not denuded by incubation, '' nor were 
the eggs at all larger than hempseed." Messrs. Shep- 
pard aad Whitear had evidently a gtrong impression 
that the nest of the green sandpiper might be discovered 

* I have by no means overlooked the statement of Mr. Hew- 
itson, in the third edition of his " Eggs of British Birds/' that the 
Bev. H. B. Tristram foond firesh eggs of this species in Norway, 
at the beginning of Jolyt from which the figores in his work were 
taken, and that one nest is said to have been placed ** among 
grass by the side of a slnggish stream ;" the other two "among 
fine pebbles by the banks of mountain toms, which had a con- 
siderable space of muddy shingly shore." These eggs appear to 
have been taken between Bodo and Quickjock, in Lapland; but 
Mr. Newton, in the paper before quoted, suggests the possibility 
of a mistake in the assertion, inasmuch as " this particular district 
has been since visited by throe other excellent obsenrers, to no 
one of whom did the green sandpiper rereal itself .'^ 
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in Suffolk, when they wrote ^'we oannot podtiTely 
affirm that this species breeds here, thongh it seems 
probable that it sometimes does so, as five green sand- 
pipers were constantly fonnd one summer near the old 
decoy at Leyington, in Suffolk ;" and Mr. Salmon also 
appears to have been of the same opinion, as, in a paper 
^^on the arrival of twenty-nine migratory birds near 
Thetford," in Loudon's '^ Magazine of Natural History " 
for 18S6 (p. 524) he writes, ^'1 have the following 
entries of disturbing this bird during the summer of 
1835— June 2lst a single bird ; July 19th a pair ; July 
29th three pairs, all together ; August 3rd a pair ; and 
September 8th a small flock of seyeral individuals ; and 
during the present spring — ^April 15th, 20th, and 29th, 
and May 18th only a single bird at each time. Judging 
from these circumstances I suspect it breeds in our 
immediate neighbourhood." In the same locality, too, 
Messrs. A. and E. Newton have often made similar 
observations, and have told me of a single bird which 
constantly, when flushed by the side of a pond, flew 
into a lai^ and thick plantation of Scotch-firs. 

Such, then, as &r as it goes, is all the evidence I can 
give bearing on this much debated and most interesting 
subject, but I have feuled altogether to discover the 
grounds upon which Messrs. Gumey and Fisher have 
stated, with respect to this species, that '^a few well 
authenticated instances of its breeding in Norfolk are 
on record.'' Whether it does or does not, however, 
occasionally breed with us, the green sandpiper must be 
classed amongst our regular migrants, appearing singly 
or in pairs during April and May, and in small family 
groups, rarely exceeding six in number, on their return 
southwards at the end of July or beginning of August. 

An approximate idea of their proportionate numbers 
in every month of the year may, I think, be gathered 
from the following table of such specimens as I find 
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recorded in mj own notes for the last dghteen years ; 
and which plainly shows that there is no month in 
which one or more examples are not occasionally met 
with: — 



January 6 

Febroaiy 2 

March 1 

April 4 

May 2 

Jnne 1 



July 2 

Augpiat 6 

September 8 

October 3 

November 3 

December 5 



Mr. Lnbbock states that he has generally seen 
these birds when snipe shooting in March^ but never 
observed one later than the 11th of April; from the 
above list of specimens^ however, I find the 23rd and 
80th of April and the 5th of May the latest dates of 
their appearance in spring, and the 28th of Jnly (a 
bird killed at Yarmouth, and, therefore, probably a fresh 
arrival), the earliest date of antumnal migration; the 
usual period being between the 8rd and 12th of August. 

One example killed on the 1st of July, 1854, and 
another on the 27th of June, 1861, in the marshes 
between Acle and Yarmouth,''^ may have been either 
stragglers that had not paired off for the season, or birds 
that had really remained to nest in that neighbourhood. 
The number of specimens, also, obtained in December 
and January is quite confirmatory of Mr. Lubbock's re- 
mark that this sandpiper is to be found in its accustomed 
haunts in the deptii of winter, even with ^'deep snow 
on the ground, and all the snipes driven out of the 
couniy by stress of weather.*' This was particularly 
observable during the intense frosts which prevailed in 
the winters of 1859-60 and 1866-67, and it is remark- 
able that at the latter period, when even our rivers 

• In Messrs. Paget's ** Sketch of the Natural History of 
Tarmonth and its Neighbourhood" this bird is described as 
''not uncommon." 
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were frozen over, more green sandpipers were bronght 
to onr birdstnffers between the Ist of December and 
the 18th of the following January, than in any previous 
twelve months. All that I then handled were in excel- 
lent condition* 

It should be here remarked, too, that since I com- 
menced my ornithological notes in 1850^ the past year 
(1868) is the first in which I find no record of the 
occurrence of this species, proving, at least, that if not 
entirely absent they were unusually scarce; and I cannot 
help agreeing with Mr. F. D. Power, who, in his notes 
from Rainham in Kent, and its neighbourhood^ in the 
'^Zoologist'* (s. B.^ p. 1498) also mentions the extreme 
scarcity of this species in 1868 as compared with their 
numbers in the previous year, that this is probably 
attributable to the severe drought and '^ the drying up 
of the ditches during the summer." 

Provindally this bird is Imown as the '^Summer 
Snipe," a term also applied to the common sandpiper 
(Tota/Mu hypoleucui) and the '^ Martin-Snipe^" a name 
probably derived from the base of the tail feathers and the 
tail coverts being pure white, forming a marked feature 
as it takes wing, and giving the bird somewhat the ap- 
pearance of the house-martin. At the time of its vernal 
and autumnal migration examples are occasionally met 
with on the coast or in the adjacent marshes, both salt 
and fresh water, but as a role its haunts are more inland 
than by the sea, and though pretty generally distributed^ 
it exhibits a marked preference for the black peaiy soil 
which characterises the low grounds to the south and 
south-west of the couniy. Thus at Hapten, Flordon^ 
and Fomcett, in certain favourite spots^ one or more 
are almost sure to be met with in any season, as well 
as on that small chain of fens, which are situated on 
the river Thet> near Hargham^ Buckenham, and AtUe- 
borough. In the immediate neighbourhood of Norwich 
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I Iiaye known them killed in the marshes about 
ThozpOj Lakenham, Cossej^ and Bowthorpe, and I have 
also flushed them from the drains which surround the 
snipe-groxmds on East Buston common ; a rough peaty 
swamp lying not far from the coast to the extreme 
north of the county. I find no record of the appearance 
of this bird on the Broads themselves, which is no doubt 
owing to those sluggish waters, covered with minute 
vegetation, and bordered with a dense growth of aquatic 
herbage, being little suited to their feeding habits. The 
banks of rivers and lakes have also &r less attractions 
for this species than the shallow winding rivxdet, or the 
" murmuring " brook, of our poet Laureate ;* where, in 
the little bays that mark the winter's flood, the green 
sandpiper, with quick nervous actions, feeds by the 
water's edge under the sheltering bank. Always wary^ 
however, it takes wing on the least alarm, and, as Mr, 
Harting remarks, from the fact of its usually rising 
silently and not whistling till at some little distance 
the sportsman's attention is only drawn to its presence 
when too late for a shot. As an instance, also^ of 
its partialiiy for marsh drains, Mr. Lubbock speaks of 
its being most numerous in his experience at Norton^ 
in Suffolk, in 1816^ where ^^a range of meadow drains 

* " With many a cnrve my banks I fi:^ 
By many a field and fidlow. 
And many a fiury foreland set 
With willow- weed, and mallow. 

I Blip, I slide, I gleam, I glance. 

Among my skimming swallowB, 
I make the netted sunbeams dance 

Against my sandy shallows. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow, 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may oome and men may gp, 

But I go on for ever." 
2a 
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haying been cleared, and the mud thrown oat on the 
sides,*' these birds wexe remarked in parties of five or 
six. The same author describes them, most accnrateljy 
as being always &A but having a '^folsoroe muddy smell," 
and their note, he says, is ^'probably the loudest of any 
of our fen birds ^ considering its sLee. This dear shrill 
whistle may be heard distinctly when the bird is passing 
oyer kt a great height, and I haye occasionally distin- 
gnished it on dark autumnal nights, not blended with 
the cries of oth^ birds, but apparently uttered by some 
straggler, bewildered by the lights of the city and 
calling loudly in its flight. Mr. Harting, who giyes 
a fall and most interesting account of this sandpiper 
from his own obseryations (^' Birds of Middlesez"), 
describes its food as consisting of '* insects* chiefly small 
beetles, spiders, small red worms, and wood-lice,'* to 
which I may add small fresh water-snails, found in 
the stomach of one killed at Langley in the month of 
December.* 



TOTAKUB GLABEOLA (Iinn»aa). 

WOOD-SANDPIPBB. 

species, as compared with the green sandpiper, 
is a rare yisitant to our coast, appearing only occa- 
sionally, and at uncertain intervals, on its migratory 

* Since the above was in type^ Mr. J. H. Gumey, jnn^ has 
kindly oommimicBted the foUowing note on this spedes: — ^"Mr. 
Alfred Boberts, of the Mnseom at Scarborough, has had the green 
sandpiper (T. ochropuB) sereral times from the neighbourhood of 
Hunmanby, in all oases shot in June. The keeper there says they 
breed in old crows' nests ; he has seen them come off from the 
nests.'* 
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course in spring and antomn. At snch times, also^ in 
company with other migratory waders, it is nsoally met 
with in close Tidniiy to the coast, and a yery lai^ 
proportion of the specimens procored in Norfolk have 
been killed on Breydon. The very few records of 
this bird by earlier local anthers is attribotable in 
some degree, no donbt, to the &uct that until of late 
years the marked difference of plumage between the 
wood and green sandpipers was but little understood. 
Yet, though probably never common^ even as a migrant, 
this species is becoming more and more scarce in this 
county, as wUl be seen by the subjoined list of recorded 
specimens or such as have come under my own imme- 
diate notice. This growing rarity may perhaps be 
owing to the constant increase of drainage in many 
parts of the opposite shores of Holland where^ within 
a few years, it bred numerously. 

Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear omit this species 
altogether from their List of the birds of Norfolk and 
Suffolk; and a pair killed at Yarmouth in the spring 
of 1833* are the only ones mentioned by the Messrs. 
Paget. Mr. Hunt speaks of two or three examples as 
having been killed at Yarmouth. A young bird figored 
by Messrs. Gumey and Fisher in the " Zoologist *^ for 
1846 (p. 1324), which, together with an adult female 
shot at the same time, is now in Mr. J. H. Gumey's 
collection, was killed in a marsh, at Beechamwell^ many 
years ago daring the summer months, by Mr. Scales^ 
of bnstard celebrity. This youngster '^not having 
entirely lost its down,'* and being '^ evidently not suffi- 
ciently feathered to have crossed the sea," was naturally 
presumed '^to have been hatched near the spot where 
it was killed;" and is the only instance in which the 

* These birds, aocording to Mr. J. Clarke^ are still preserved in 
the Sa£&on Walden Mnsemn. 
2o2 
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nesting of this species* in Norfolk has hitherto been at 
all sxispected. Mr. Lnbbock^ who describes this bird as 
yery irregular in appearance and uncertain in nmnbers, 
states that ^'manj years ago^ when a large tract of marsh 
dykes were cleaned ont^ at Caistor, near Yarmonth^ the 
wood, as well as the green species, were for a time quite 
alnmdant,'' showing in this respect a similar partiaJity 
for the dark peaty soil of the drains. 

Of more recent occurrences the following are the 
only examples with which I am acquainted : — 

1847. April. One recorded by Messrs. Gnmey and 
Fisher in the '< Zoologist" (p. 1769), as killed at Yar- 
mouth, about the end of April. 

1848. May. Three specimens recorded by the same 
authors (^^ Zoologist,'' p. 2185) as kiUed near Yarmouth 
about the 9th of May. 

1849. August 2nd. Two specimens, male and 
female, recorded by Mr. L. H. Irby in the '^ Zoologist " 
(p. 8085) as shot at Yarmouth. 

1852. On the 5th of May, during the great flood 
in Hockwold Fen, before mentioned, Mr. A. Newton 
saw a bird which he had eyery reason to think was 
of this species, and on the following day at the same 
place a pair. May 28th. A single bird was killed at 
Sutton ; and three more at Yarmonth during the same 
week. 

1854. April 22. One near Yarmouth ; and on the 
1st of July a bird, which I examined in the flesh, was 
sent up to Norwich to be preserved, together with a 
green sandpiper, a redshank, and a grey plover, all shot 

• Mr. HewifcBon (" Eggs of British Birds," 3rd ed., 2nd voL, p. 
8S2) states that " on the 3rd of June, 1853, Mr. Hancock, after a 
long and persevering watch snooeeded in discovering the nest and 
eggs of this species for the first time in Britain, at Prestwick Garr, 
near Newcastle." • • • •< The nest was situated on a hillodk* 
in a marshy part of the carr, amongst heather and long grass." 
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on Breydon. The grey plover was in fall smnmer 
plumage ; but> aa before stated^ is a bird wMcli is never 
known to remain with ns for nesting purposes. A pair, 
in Mr. Newcomers collection, kiUed by the river at 
Hockwold^ were procured, I believe, in this year dnring 
the early autumn; and from the appearance of their 
plumage, and other indications, were evidently yousg 
birds. 

1855. August 22. Two specimens shown me in the 
flesh had been procured somewhere in this coxmty. 

1856. September 27. A single bird was kiUed at 
Burgh, near Yarmouth. 

1852. May. One in Captain Longe's collection, 
killed on Breydon. 

From this date, although it is quite possible that 
others may have been seen or shot, I know of no other 
occurrence of this species in Norfolk, but Mr. Fenwick 
Hele, in his '^Ornithological Notes frx)m Aldeburgh,'' in 
the " Field,*** shows that in 1867 they were unusually 
plentiful in that part of Suffolk. 

• In the « Field " of May 25th, 1867, Mr. Hele states that at 
Thorpe Mere, on the Ist of May, he killed three wood-sandpipers ; 
" they formed part of a smaU flock," which disappeared shortly 
after. Again, in the " Field" of Angast 24th, 1867, he writes— 
"Aognst 9th; a flock of wood sandpipers haye frequented the 
First Mere for some days past. I have snooeeded in bagging four 
altogether. The note is similar to that of the g^reen sandpiper, 
but the flight is higher, and upon alighting these birds "&11" 
to the ground similar to the jack snipe." In the " Zoologist " 
for that year, Mr. F. D. Power also recorded an '* extraordi- 
nary flock of wood sandpipers at Bainham, Kent." He states 
that on the 26th of July his brother "fell in with a large party of 
wood sandpipers on some marshes near Bainham." He shot one 
out of three that rose first," bat at the report others rose on all 
sides, and, joining in one large flock, flew round and round at 
some height, continually whistling; their numbers he estimated 
at from eighty to a hundred. After they had pitched again, he 
Buoceeded in bagging four more^ as in small parties " they flew 
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It IB needless here to enter into any detailed descrip- 
tion of the peculiarities in plnmage of the wood and 
green sandpipers, as this point is so folly explained 
by Yarrell. My friend Mr. Harting, both in his '^ Birds 
of Middlesex " and in a oomnranication to the ^* Zoolo- 
gist'' for 1867 (p. 973), has also done good service 
in this respect, adding, moreoyer, one new point of 
di£Ference, that ^^in the wood sandpiper the shaft of 
the first qmll feather is white, the remaining shafts 
dusky ; whereas in the green sandpiper the shafts of all 
{he qnill feathers are dnsky." 



TOTANUS HTPOLEUCUS (Linnsus). 
COMMON SANDPIPEE. 

This species, fiuniliarly known as the ^'Snnun^ 
Snipe," Tidtoi^ regolarly L spring and antmnn, though 
not in large numbers, seldom more than one, or at most 
a pair, being observed at one time in spring, or Uttle 
fiunily groups of half a dozen together at the close of the 
breeding season. About the first week in May they 
suddenly make their appearance with other migrants on 
our coast, and are then, also, for a few days pretty 
generally distributed over the county ; frequenting the 
banks of our rivers, lakes, and larger ponds in prefer- 

ronnd the ditches like dunlins. Next morning he only met with 
one, and after that only oocaaionally came across a few, seeing the 
last on the 6th of September." Although the flock seemed to 
consist chiefly of young birds, he obtained one old female^ which 
had not entirely lost its breeding plnmage; they were all very 
fat. Previously he had only twice met with this spedes at Bain- 
ham — "one seen in July, 1865," and a second obtained on the 
15th of July, 1866, on the same marsh where this large flock were 
observed. 
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ence, as a role^ to smaller streams. They have a marked 
parfciality, however^ as I liave myself observed, for sandj 
or graveUy soils^ being thus attracted even to a short 
boat ^'staithe," or a pathway leading to some marsh-miU 
firom the main stream. 

When walking in the early summer by the banks 
of the river, or pnlling leisurely along its winding 
^< reaches'' the presence of this elegant little bird is 
detected rather by the ear than the eye, as its clear 
piping notes resent intrusion on its haunts. K not too 
closdiy pressed it runs nimbly on before us, flirting its tail 
up and down, and calling at intervals, or stopping now 
and again to pick up some morsel of food ; whilst every 
action of its body evinces a nervous excitability, remind- 
ing one not a Uttle of the wagtail tribe. If approached 
too near the pace is suddenly quickened, and spreading 
its wings and tail for flight the dark bronzed tints of 
the upper plumage contrast strongly with the pure white 
of the under surface, as it twists and turns in the air, 
uttering again a loud wheet, wheet, as it speeds on its 
way to safer quarters. 

Why the Common Sandpiper should not breed in 
the Eastern Counties,* is as difficult to account for 

* In Mr. A. G. More's paper *' On the Distribution of Birds in 
Great Britain during the nesting season" (" Ibis/' 1865, p. 486) this 
species is stated to be " scarce in the south during the breeding 
season* and apparently wanting in several of the southern and 
eastern oounties. * * * Is reported to breed only occasionally in 
Cornwall, but reg^ularly in North and South Devon and Somerset. 
In Dorset it becomes more rare." Mr. Slnoz describes it as "breed- 
ing regularly in Sussex," though scarce. It is " doubtful " if it 
breeds in Kent, and ''appears to be wanting in several of the 
eastern and southern districts." Mr. J. H. Gumey, when staying 
at Pembroke in 1867, was also informed on good authority that the 
common sandpiper nests regularly in that county, selecting the 
banks of ponds for the purpose. At low tide they are constantly 
to be seen in the town of Pembroke feeding on the shores of the 
estuary (a branch of Milford Haven) which runs through the town. 
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as the resiaicted range of the nightingale in England ; 
bat nnqnestionably, to the present time, there is no 
reason to suppose that it has done so. Stragglers haye 
been seen in June ; and old birds, accompanied by their 
young broods, have been observed here as early as the 
first week in July, and yet no former record, nor the 
experience of any living naturalist, affords a single 
exception to this apparently fixed rule. Mr. Salmon, 
in describing this species as a regular migrant in the 
neighbourhood of Thetford (« Mag. Nat. Hist.," 1836, 
p. 525), states that, '^like the dotterel, it only visits 
us during its periodical migrations ;" and Mr. Alfred 
Newton, whose experience is that of some twenij 
years later, is of the same opinion. Mr. Lubbock, in 
a recent letter, assures me that he has '^ never known 
the common sandpiper to breed in Norfolk," although 
some sixty years ago he remembers them not very 
uncommon on the river Yare, and has seen one as near 
Norwich as Carrow-bridge ; ^'but almost always soli- 
tary, never more than two together." On the 9th of 
Jxdy, 1861, 1 met with two or three small flocks on the 
banks of the Bure, about seven miles from Yarmouth, 
a very fia^vourite localiiy ; and Mr. H. T. Prere (^^ Zoolo- 
gist," p. 1876) thus mentions their most exceptional 
abundance on the same river near Wroxham, in August, 
1847 : — '^ I was much struck by the number of common 
sandpipers, which I saw flying up and down; there 
were^; fiunily parties ^ve or six, but ^n two 
occasions I saw a flock of as many as thirty or forty 
together close by me." By the beginning of September 
these birds again leave us for the south, but a single 
bird was killed by Mr. J. E. Harting in 1863, on the 
Bure, within a mile of Yarmouth, as late as the 2nd of 
October. 

The diving powers of this bird, which it possesses 
in common with several other allied species, is thus 
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referred to by Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear — ** Some 
years since we saw a sandpiper flying across a river 
attacked by a hawk, when it instantly dived and re- 
mained nnder water until its enemy disappeared. It 
then emerged and joined its companions/' It is also 
said by the same anthors to occasionally utter a note 
very nearly resembling that of the kingfisher. 

I had always supposed that the following description 
of the " Maychit," in Sir Thomas Browne's " Account of 
Birds found in Norfolk/' referred to this species — '^a 
small dark grey bird, little bigger than a stint, of &tness 
beyond any. It comes in May into marshland and other 
parts and abides not above a month or six weeks," 
xmtil, in a letter from Sir Thomas to Dr. Merrett^ 
(September 18th, 1688) I found the ^^Avtcvla madaUa, or 
Maychit,"t further described as '' a marsh-bird, the legs 
and feet black, without Keel; the bill black, and about 
three-quarters of an inch long," which leaves no doubt 
that this bird (from its fatness ^'accounted a dainty 
dish)" was no other than the sanderling. 

I have omitted the Spotted Sakdpipek (Toianus 
macukmu8, Temm.) from the present List as I have 
reason to doubt altogether the authority upon which a 
single example was recorded by Messrs. Gumey and 
Fisher as killed at Bunton, near Cromer, on the 26th of 
September, 1839. I am the more desirous also of giving 
publicity to this fact, since the claim of the Spotted 
Sandpiper to be included even in the list of British 
birds, rested solely, for some years, upon the authen- 
ticity of this particular bird;} and though recorded 

• WiUdn's edition of Sir Thomas Browne's works, voL i., p. 999. 

t No mention is made of this speoies in the original edition of 
Merrett's " Pinaz," published in 1667. Whether any notice of it 
in given in that published in 1704 I am unable to say. 

X Mr. Yarrell* it seems, heard of this bird firom the late Mr. 
Heysham, of Carlisle, who had seen it in Mr. Gnmey's coUectioOt 
2h 
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by Yarren (" Britisli Birds/' vol. ii., p. 614)* on the 
authority of the individnal who sold it to Mr. J. H. 
Gnmey^ I had also the assurance^ about three years 
back^ of the late Mr. John Sayer, of this city, that it 
was a shin when placed in his hands to be stnfPed. 
A statement which I am the more ready to believe 
from a recent and careful examination of the bird in 
question. 



TOTANXJS GLOmS (LimuBas). 

GB:E!ENSHANK. 

The Greenshank is a regular though by no means 
numerous visitant to our coast^ as a bird of passage, 
making its appearance with other migrants about the 
first week in May, and again at the close of the breed- 
ing season by the beginning of August. Being an 
extremely shy species but few specimens are obtained 
at either season, and these for the most part with the 
punt gun; and though stragglers are occasionally 
met with on our inland streams, the tidal channels of 
Breydon and Blakeney, or the flat sandy shores of the 
^' Wash^*' between Lynn and Hunstanton, have evidently 
most attractions for them during their brief stay. 

and but for this drcamBtanoe would have omitted this species 
altogether from his List of British birds, believing that the examples 
figured by Edwards and Bewick were no other than specimens of 
the oommon sandpiper. Since that time, however, this American 
speoiea is said to have ocoorred in Great Britain, in several 
instances, bnt I am glad to learn that Mr. J. H. Gumey, Jul, is 
engaged in sifting the evidence upon which these records have 
been made, most of which are, I suspect, extremely doubtful 

• This was omitted in the 8rd edition of Tarrell's "British 
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Afi exceptions to this role may be mentioned a single 
bird killed by Mr. Newoome, near the river at 
Feltwell, during the first week of September, 1860; 
and another recorded by Mr. T. E. Gunn, in the 
^^ Zoologist'' (p. 9290) y as '' shot in a meadow adjoining 
the riyer below Hellesdon mills, abont three miles 
north-west of Norwich." This proved to be an adult 
male. A female killed on the 12th of May, 1864^ 
contained a considerable cluster of eggs, of which some 
were as large as hempseeds. Mr. F. Harmer, of 
Yarmouth, in recording* the Seyct of two pair having 
been killed on Breydon^ in May, 1862^ says, ''three 
were killed at a shot with a punt gun, on the flats 
above mentioned, the other singly ; I have killed them 
two and three at a shot in the same manner^ but of 
late years their numbers have been few during the 
spring migration; eight is the most I have seen 
together on the 'muds' at one time." From Mr. 
Lubbock's account, also, there is littie doubt that the 
greenshank may be considered a scarce visitant now 
in comparison with former times, as he states that in 
August " these birds used to frequent the marshes by 
day, and come down to wash themselves at the gravelly 
margins of the broad [Sickling] in the evening, 
when their cry was very singular and melodious." 
There seems no reason^ however, to suppose that this 
species was at any time a resident in this county^ 
although on more than one occasion eggs resembling 
those of the greenshank have been foond in our marshes. 
In the "Zoologist" for 1848 (p. 2147) Mr. W. B. 
Fisher expressed his belief that three eggs then in the 
collection of Mr. J. Smith, of Yarmouth, and "taken 
some years since in the Norfolk marshes," were those 
of the greenshank, having compared them with a 



• See " Field," 1862, voL zix^ p. 494. 
2h2 
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drawing of a genuine egg of this bird, obtained in 
Sniherlandshire bj Sir W. M. E. Milner.* The general 
colonr and markings of Mr. Smith's eggs agreed 
with the drawing, althongh they diflPered somewhat in 
form, being '^ less elongated." Bnt it mnst be remem- 
bered that Sir William's specimen was the result of a 
Csesarian operation, and had probably not received its 
fall colouring. Indeed, Mr. A. Newton tells me that 
he also saw the drawing, of which he now possesses a 
fac timiley and that it was so onlike the normal egg of 
the species that no correct opinion could possibly be 
formed from it. Beyond the statement, then, that 
there appeared to be no other species to which these 
eg^ could be referred, no satis&ctory conclusion was 
arrived at; and I also remember in 1853 being shown 
two fresh eggs, said to have been found in the marshes 
near Yarmouth, which answered very nearly to the 
description of the eggs of the greenshank as given by 
Macgillivray. These, I believe, passed into Mr. J. 
H. Gumey's possession, but were never satisfiEbctorily 
identified. 

Of some dozen examples recorded in my own notes, 
I find about equal numbers were killed in spring 
and autumn, the dates at the former period varying 
between the 8th and 19th of May, and at the latter 
between the 2nd of August and the 16th of September.f 
I have never known this bird to appear even as a 
straggler during the winter months, but Mr. Dowell 
observed it at Blakeney in 1848, in the early part of 
October ; and in 1853, saw a single bird at the '^freshes'* 
as early as the 25th of July. 

• See " Zoologist," 1848, pp. 2014 and 2024. 

t Mr. A G. Kennedy in " Land and Water " (September 2lBt, 
1867) states that on the 11th of September, 1867, " a fisherman 
shot three specimens of the greenshank on the river Alde^ Aide- 
burgh, Suffolk." 
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Mr. Hartdng who^ under shelter of a aea wall^ had 
on one occasion the rare chance of observing the actions 
of three greenshanks feeding on a mud-flat^ remarlcs 
(*' Birds of Middlesex," p. 181), "they placed the bill 
upon the surface, the under mandible almost parallel 
with the mud, and as thej advanced, scooped from side 
to side after the &shion of the avocet, leaving a curious 
zigzag line impressed upon the mud." Their food 
consists of moUusks, insects, and small Crustacea. 



BEOUBVIAOSTBA AVOCETTA, Linnflras. 

IVOCET. 

When examining a recently kUled specimen of the 
Avocet, so great a prize now a days to the local col- 
lector, it seems hard to believe that such a remarkable 
species should have bred regularly in this county until 
within the last half century. Yet that this was the 
case we know from the living testimony of both sports- 
men and professional gunners, in whose younger days 
this bird was comparatively common. Sir Thomas 
Browne, unfortunately, gives scarcely any information 
as to the localities frequented by it in his time, merely 
speaking of the " shoeing-hom " aa ^' a summer marsh- 
bird and not unfrequent in Marshland,"''^ from which, 
however, one may infer that it was then a denizen of the 
extreme western side of the county as well as of the 
coast-Une to the north and east. From later authors 

* In a letter to Dr. Merrett in 1668 (Wilkin's edition, vol. U 
p. 400), Sir Thomas describes this bird as "a shoeing-hom or 
barker, firom the fig^ore of the bill and barking note ; a long made 
bird, of white and blackish colour; fin footed; a marsh bird; and 
not rare some times of the year in Marshland.'' 
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the only breeding stations of which we have anj record, 
are Winterton and Horsey^ and a spot near the Seven- 
mile Honse^ on the Bure or North Siver, all m the 
neighbourhood of Yarmouth^ as well as the far-famed 
Salthonse marshes, near Blakeney, their last haunt in 
the Eastern Counties.*^ Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear, 
from their own observations, wrote in 1824 that ^' during 
the breeding season the avocet used to frequent the 
marshes at Winterton ; and in the summer of 1816 we 
saw one there which had young ;" so that its extinction 
in that locality, if not actually e£Fected in that year, 
most probably occurred very shortly after. 

At Horsey, as Mr. Bising informs me, they continued 
to breed certainly as late as 1819, and probably a year 
or so longer, but after that time ''when the marsh 
grounds, which had been enclosed, were either converted 
into arable or were more or less frequented by men and 
cattie, the birds forsook their haunts, and they were 
lost to us altogether.'' Their nests were placed in the 
lower parts of the marshes, adjoining the warren, over 
which the sea had been, and which ''retained more or 
less of the salt left thereby, and where samphire used 
to grow.** A few visited Horsey in the summer of 1824, 
but did not remain to breed ; and since that date Mr. 
Bising cannot remember having seen above half a dozen 
specimens, and those merely stragglers on their migra- 
tory course. Of the condition of this wild district, prior 
to the changes effected through embankment and drain- 
age by the late and present owner of the estate, the late 
Mr. C. S. Girdlestone, of Yarmouth, thus wrote to Mr. 

* Pennant says " we have seen them in considerable nnmbera 
in the breeding season, near Fossdjke Wash, in Linoolnshire ;" and 
in the history of that county, in Oough's edition of Camden's 
** Brittannia>" I find the following passage — " Opposite Forsdyke 
Wash, dnring siunmer, are vast numbers of avocettas, called there 
' yelpers ' firom their cry/' 
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Selby^ in 1824— ^< Horsey is a most extraordinary place 
for all sorts of wild birds^ though nothing as good as it 
was ten years ago; It is a desolate spot, and duty at 
church is performed only once a month, and in winter 
this place is scarcely approachable." In fche same letter, 
also, the avocet or ^^ shoe-awl," is described as still breed- 
ing there, but, as shown before, reclamation had already 
banished them with other contemporary species, whose 
numbers had been slowly but surely diminished by other 
and less justifiable causes. Mr. Lubbock, in 1845, speak- 
ing of the numbers of this species that formerly bred at 
Horsey, remarks that it ''has not done so of late years,"t 
but adds, '' on the authority of an old and respectable 
fen-man, it bred regularly forty years ago near the 
Seyen-mile House, on the North Eiver; occurs still 
sometimes on Breedon. The last I know of positiyely 
in the fens, was a small flock which visited Sutton 
broad in 1828." As at the present day only stragglers, 
or at most a pair or two, are ever seen on our coast 
at one time, it is not improbable that the small flock 
here mentioned reappeared in that neighbourhood with 
some intention of resuming their old quarters, if undis- 
turbed; and we may conclude, therefore, that they 
had altogether ceased to breed in the '' Broad" district, 
some time between the years 1824 and 1828. It seems 

* For the privilege of extracting this and other passages on 
Norfolk ornithology, from the oorrespondence of the late Mr. Selby, 
I am indebted to the kindness of his daughter Mrs. Antrobus, at 
the solicitation of my friend Mr. Alfred Newton. 

t Mr. Lubbock also refers to a communication by the Bev. E. 
Yentris, of Cambridge, to the "Magazine of Natural History'* 
for 1836, in which the writer states that he had been recently 
informed that the egret " annually visited Horsey, in Norfolk, till 
about twelve years ago, and that since that time it has disappeared." 
This unquestionably was a mistake, the avocet and not the egret 
being intended, as before shown (p. 150) in my remarks on that 
rare visitant. 
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probable, also, that two out of the three statioiis aboTS 
mentioned, from their propinqnity to one another, 
consisted, as is the case with onr heronries, of small 
branch establishments from one parent colony, and 
that, no donbt, centred at Horsey. 

At Salthonse, long prior to the drainage of the 
marshes and the erection of a raised sea-bank, the 
avocets had become exterminated by the same wanton 
destmction of both birds and eggs as is yearly diminish* 
ing the numbers of lesser terns and ringed plover on the 
a^acent beach. I have conversed with an octogenarian 
fowler and marshman named Piggott, who remembered 
the ^^ clinkers" (as the avocet was there called), 
breeding in the marshes '* by hnndreds," and nsed con- 
stantly to gather their ^gs.* Mr. Dowell, also, was 
informed by the late Harry Overton, a well known 
gunner, in that neighboorhood, that in his yonng time 
he nsed to gather the avocet's eggs, filling his cap, 
coat pockets, and even his stockings; and the poor 
people thereabonts made puddingi and pancdke$ of Aem» 
The birds were also as recklessly destroyed, for the 
gonners, to nnload their pnnt guns, would sometimes 
fire at and kill ten or twelve at a shot^f No wonder, 
then, if the avocets thus constantly persecuted gradually 
became scarce. It is stated, moreover, by Mr. Lubbock 
that their feathers were much sought after to make 
artificial flies. Here as in the previous instances, at 
Horsey and Winterton, it is difficult to fix the exact 

• The egg figured by Hewitson (" Bggs of Britiflh Birds,** 
8rd edition, yoL iL) from the late Mr. Salmon's collection^ "was 
obtained by him in Norfolk, where he had no donbt it was laid." 

t Some of these, probably, found their way into the London 
Market, as Yarrell, speaking of the rarity of the avooet* saySi 
"Some years ago I was told that more than twenty specimens 
were received at Leadenhall Market for sale within one month, 
but now scarcely an example appears in a year." 
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date of extinction, but it is probable from the following 
particnlars kindly commonicated by Mr. W. J. Cnbitt, 
of this city, that it occurred between 1822 and 1825, 
as he remembers, about that time, yisiting Salthouse, in 
summer, with Mr. Jary, of South Wabham, when two 
or three couples were shot, and a boy waded through 
the swamp and brought out a young bird« A single 
bird was left, which he understood was seen there 
for some time after, but he fears that this expedition 
saw the last of the avocets. They bred on the salt- 
marshes, subject to constant inundations from the sea, 
beyond the shingly beach, and consequently the ground 
was full of holes and soft places, which rendered it 
difficult to reach their breeding sites. From the 
records of specimens killed subsequently to that date, 
at Salthouse, it seems that until those marshes were 
altogether reclaimed in 1851, stragglers fi^m time to 
time still yisited their old haunt^ on their migratory 
passage; but of late the few that have appeared on 
our coast have been met with either on Breydon or in 
the neighbourhood of Lynn. In Sir William Hooker's 
MS. one is said to have been shot at Falling, near 
Yarmouth^ on the 8rd of May, 1881 ; and in the same 
year, as Mr. Joseph Clarke informs me, three were killed 
at Salthouse of which two are now in the Safl&on 
Walden Museum. 

In the '' Zoologist " for 1843 (pp. 148 and 182), Mr. 
W. S. Fisher records two examples as kiQed on Breydon 
in May and July, 1842; and on the 28th of March, 
1848, a female was also shot on Breydon, and two 
others were subsequently seen on the same ^'muds," 
of which one was killed. Of the first of these, which 
was only wounded in the wing, and ran very swiftly 
when pursued, Mr. Fisher states that ^'the gizzard 
contained some of the small black beetles which abound 
in the mud banks of the river, and what appeared 
2i 
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to be remains of shiiinpB^ mixed with a good deal of 
gravel.*' 

In 1846 Mr. Dowell had a specimen bronght him by 
a gfonner named Moy, from Salthonse^ described as ''the 
first that had been seen there for some years.'' He 
also states that another was shot at Salthonse, on the 
26th of April^ 1847^ by the same man; and in the 
Dennis collection, at Bniy, is an adnlt bird from the 
same locality, marked Jane, 1847. 

1848. September 7th. Three females shot at Salt- 
honse. ('' Zoologist," p. 2292). 

1849. April. One seen near Lynn, dnring this 
month. (« Zoologist," p. 2455). 

1851. June. Two fine specimens killed at Yarmonth. 
("Zoologist," p. 8208). 

1852. May 2nd. A pair shot on Breydon. In the 
'^Naturalist" for this year (p. 128), a pair are also 
recorded as killed at Yarmonth on the 12th of Jnne. 

1853. April (P). An adnlt male in the Dennis 
collection, at Bniy, was procured in the spring of this 
year at Yarmouth. 

1857. April. A single bird was shot at Yarmonth 
about the 22nd. 

1868. May. Two or three seen on Breydon. 

1864. May. One killed at Yarmouth. 

1865. May. Two shot at Yarmouth, and sent up 
to London for sale. 

1867. Of three killed on the sands of the estuary, 
at Lynn, in the spring of this year, one is now in the 
Museum of that town, and a pair in the collection of 
Mr. H. Upcher, of Sherringham. 

Li Mr. Gumey's collection are three specimens killed 
in Norfolk, and Mr. Newcome has a pair in his collec- 
tion at Feltwell; but although I cannot ascertain the 
exact dates, I believe they were procured some twenty 
years ago, and are probably all of them included in the 
aboyelist. 
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It must not be supposed that because my notes 
contain no record of examples seen or killed £rom 
1853 to 1857, and again £rom 1857 to 1863, that there- 
fore none appeared on our coasts during those periods, 
but undoubtedly they must have been scarce ; and this 
species can only be regarded now as an irregular 
migrant. Of such as I have been able to ascertain 
the exact dates, it will be seen that only three were 
obtained in autumn (September), the remainder in 
spring and summer, between March and July, but* 
chiefly in the month of May. 

It is much to be regretted that our earlier local 
authors afford us so Uttle information as to the habits of 
this most interesting bird — ^whether for instance, like the 
terns, ruffs, and redshanks, they were summer visitants 
only, or, leaving their breeding grounds when the young 
were able to fly, spent the winter months on the coast, 
at the mouths of our tidal rivers. The avocet, however, 
is specially mentioned in Bay's edition of Willughby's 
^^Ornithology," as frequenting ^^our eastern coasts in 
Suffolk and Norfolk in winter time.'' The bird observed 
by Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear, at Winterton, in 
1816, is said to have flown round in circles ^'uttering 
a shrill note [twit, twit], and then alighted in the 
middle of a j>ool of water, on which it floated; then 
took several turns on wing, and again alighted on the 
water, where it sat motionless." 

It has been questioned by many writers whether 
these birds are really able to swim, but on this point 
I can quote a high authoriiy, Mr. Osbert Salvin^ 
who, in his notes ^'On the Sea-birds and Waders of 
the Pacific coast of Guatemala" ('"Ibis," 1865, p. 193), 
says of the American species (Reewrvirostra americwMiJ 
^^avocets often swim;" and with their semi-palmated 
feet, so admirably adapted for traversing the most 
treacherous swampff, there seems no possible reason 
2x2 
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wlij the^ shotdd not poesess natatorial powers to a 
certain extent. The eggs^ genendlj two in nnmber 
bat never more than three, are laid in a slight hoDow 
on the bare ground, or on a scanty lining of grasses, 
and their method of procuring food has aocpnred for 
this species the name of the '^scooping " avooet, as they 
feed in line like mowers, leaving, as stated by Pennaat, 
^'alternate semicircalar marks on the sand to mark 
their progress ;** somewhat after the manner of the 
spoonbill and greenshaiik, bat with this exception, as 
stated by Mr. Ejiox (<' Zoologist," 184S, p. 227), <<that 
the avocet plonghs with the conyexity of the bilL" He 
also states that a wonnded Inrd, when tamed loose in a 
garden, exhibited the action of ''plooghing or mowing 
from right to left along the sorfiuse of the grass, or 
rather brushing it from side to side." Th^ food is 
said to consist of worms, iosects, and small thin-skinned 
Crustacea. 



HDCANTOFUS KELANOFTEBTJS, Tenmi. 
BLACK-WmGED STILT. 

This rare species has occurred in Norfolk, as an acci- 
dental visitant, in several well authenticated instances ; 
and I have, therefore, taken some pains to trace out the 
history of such specimens as have been noticed from 
time to time in our local records. 

Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear did not include this 
bird in their '^List," published in 1824; but in Mr. 
Lombe's MS. notes, I find mention of one killed in 
Northwold Een, in June, 1822, on the western side of 
the county ; and a pair are stated by Messrs. Paget to 
have been shot on TTickling Broad during the same 
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year. Of one of these, which, was shot by himself, Mr. 
Lubbock commtmicated the following interesting par- 
ticnlars to Yarrell's " British Birds" :— « On the 9th 
of June, 1822, I was returning in the evening from 
fishing upon Hickling Broad, when a bird of this species 
flew past the boat within thirty yards. The legs were 
extended behind, even more in proportion than those 
of a heron; the wings were much arched; the flight 
vigorous and regular; the colour and the length of 
limb made me guess what it must be. I asked the 
fenman who was with me, what he guessed it to be? 
He considered it a ruff which had been caught, bb is 
sometimes the case in our marshes, by a horse-hair 
snare, and had broken away with it. When I told him 
that I believed it to be a very rare and valuable bird, he 
wished to go in immediate pursuit, but I overruled that, 
as there was not more than half-an-hour's light remain- 
ing, and the bird, if shot at ineffectually, might leave 
the country in the night. We searched for it early the 
next morning, and found it in precisely the same place 
as the evening before. When shot^ it was standing in 
a shallow pool of water, mid-leg deep, apparently snap- 
ping at insects in the air as they buzzed round it.^f 

* This bird* which is also noticed in Hunt's " List»" was pre- 
sented by Mr. Lubbock to Mr. J. Postle, of Gohiej, who was then 
a collector, and at his death it came into the hands of his son, the 
late Bey. Edward Postle, of Yelverton, and is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Henry Postle, of Little Witchingham. 

f In Mr. Salvin's " Five months* birds' nesting in the Eastern 
Atlas" (" Ibis," 1859, p. 860) this species is described as breeding in 
the marshes of Zana and Chot Saboun "in great abundance 
amongst the wet grass, choosing for the position of its nest a small 
tuft, so as just to keep the eggs out of the water." In some cases, 
however, the eggs were half immersed. At the moment of taking 
flight, the long legs of this bird hang awkwardly down, but once 
&irly on the wing they are stretched out &r beyond the tail ; and 
when striding about in search of food their movements are not 
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In Mr. E. S. Preston's possessian at Yannonth is a 
specimen formerly belonging to his nnde Mr. C. Preston^ 
of that town, which was shot on Brejdon in Maj^ 1823, 
by old John Thomas, a noted gnnner on those waters ; 
the same bird referred to by the late Mr. Hoy, in a letter 
to Selby, as published by Dr. Bree in the *' Field '' (voL 
XXX., p. 385), in that gentleman's description of Mr. 
Hoy's collection ^t Stoke Nayland. 

Again in 1824, according to the Messrs. Paget, 
another was shot ^'two miles up the North river" 
(Bore), which, at the time their ^'Sketch'' was pub- 
iished, was said to be in Mrs. Baker's collection.'^ In 
all probabiliiy this was the same bird which, as Mr. 
Bising informs me, made its appearance at Horsey, 
for one day only, in the summer of 1824, and escaped 
uninjuied. It is also, I imagine, the same which is 
thus incidentally referred to by Yarrell — ^''My own 
ipeciinen, from which the figaie and description hei« 
given was derived, was obtained in the London market 
in July, 1824, and was sent up for sale from Linooln- 
shire ; while this bird was in the hands of Mr. Lead- 
beater for preservation, another was received from 
Norfolk. In the intestines of this last specimen, which 
I examined, was a species of tape-worm six inches in 
length, broad, flat, and jointed." It is also stated by 
Yarrell, on the authority of Mr. Lubbock, that '^ a pair 
were shot by Mr. Salmon, at Stoke Ferry, in the spring 

ungFaoeftil. The young stilt, he Bays, '*is able to walk almost 
immediately on leaving the egg ; one we foond was capable of 
moving about, while the other three were struggling to free 
themselves from the shell. The nest is composed of a few bits of 
dead reed or grass. The complement of eggs laid by one bird is 
four." 

* This is no doubt the specimen mentioned by Hunt in 1829, 
as in Mr. C. S. GKrdlestone's collection at Yarmoutiiy which jiassed 
into the hands of his sister Mrs. John Baker. 
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of 1826 ; the female had eggs within her in a forward 
state/^ as was the case, as Mr. Lubbock states in his 
^^Eauna," with one of those killed near Yarmonth. 
One of Mr. Sabnon's birds is still preserved in Mr. 
Lombe's fine collection at Wjmondham, together with 
another specimen (marked male and female in the 
catalogue), which it is possible may be the one recorded 
in his MS. notes as killed in Northwold Fen. 

Another example appears to have been seen, but not 
killed, at Yarmouth, in 1839, as shown by the following 
extract from a letter to Mr. H. Doubleday, of Epping, 
from the late Mr. Heysham, of Carlisle, (dated Sep- 
tember 15th, 1889), for which I am indebted to Mr. J. 
H. Qumey, jun. : — "From a letter which I received 
a day or two ago, fix>m a Mend in Norfolk, I find that a 
specimen of the black- winged longshank was lately seen 
on Breydon, which, however, I understand, escaped.'' 

In Mr. J. H. Gumey's collection is a female shot 
near Yarmouth^ about the 7th of May, 1842, as recorded 
by Mr. W. E. Ksher in the "Zoologist" (p. 182); 
and in the " AnuaJs of Natural History," (vol. ix.^ 
p. 853), the same is stated by Mr. Gumey to have 
been killed at Sickling, ^* apparently a bird of last year 
and a female, containing ova of about the size of a 
shot.'' This is the last that I know of as having been 
actually killed in this county ; but a bird of this species 
was seen at Yarmouth on the 19th of May, 1866, a 
rather remarkable season for rare birds on their spring 
migration. It was observed on the beach, as Mr. F. 
Frere informs me, with other birds, whilst the artillery 
were practising their big g^uns, and being thus disturbed 
at the time, it was followed up by a gunner as &r as 
Caister, where he made a long shot at and missed ii^ 
and it was not heard of again. 

Mr. Newcome, oi Feltwell^ has a Norfolk-kiUed 
specimen^ which he purchased in 1858^ at the sale of 
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Mr. Miller's collection at Yarmouth. This maj be 
either one of those killed at TTiclrling m 1822, or, which 
is quite as likely, Mrs. Baker's bird of 1824. All but 
one of the above examples seem to have appeared during 
the summer months between May, June, and July, 
In the Dennis collection at Buiy, I also found a bird 
of this species, described as shot at Qrford, but date and 
sex unrecorded. 



LIMOSA MELAKUBA, Leister. 
BLACK-TAILED GODWIT. 

The Black-tailed Godwit is another of those, gral- 
latorial birds which, within the last half century only, 
have ceased from breeding in our marshes. It were 
needless here to repeat the ^^twice told tale" of its 
extinction, the same causes having e£Fected the same 
end in this as in many other cases, but I have thought 
it desirable to ascertain as nearly as i)ossible, from 
contemporary evidence, the date when this fine species 
ceased to nest in Norfolk. 

'^Five species in particular," wrote Mr. Lubbock 
in 1845, ^'used formerly to swarm in our marshes, — 
the godwit, the ruff, the lapwing, the redshank, and 
the black tern. * * * * Whilst the redshank, 
in the breeding season, flew dashing around the head 
of the intruder on his territories, and endeavoured 
like the lapwing to mislead the stranger fit>m the 
nest, higher in the air, and flying in holder drclM 
uttering a louder note, was the black-tailed godwit, 
called provincially the '^shrieker" from its piercing 
cries. This bird is now almost extinct in this part 
of Norfolk; it used to breed at Buckenham^ Thyme, 
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Honey, and one or two oiher j^aoes." Mr. Lubbock 
evidently wrote guardedly as to their eztinetion, prob- 
ably not haying the opportunity at that time to aacertain 
the Ssyot condusiyelyy but there is no question that 
prior to the date of his ^^Eauna" this species had 
become, what it is now in this county, an iixegular 
migrant only. As tax back as 1825,^ we have the 
following statement of Messrs. Shei^Murd and Whitear : 
^' Some of these birds used to breed in the marshes of 
Norfolk, and three years since we received the egg of 
this species from Yarmouth. But it is daub^vl whether 
they are to be found at present in their foimer haunts.^* 
This doubt I can now satisfiu^torily clear up, on the 
authority of Mr. Bising, of Horsey, who remembers a 
godwit's nest in that neighbourhood in the summer 
of 1829, and thinks it quite possible that these birds 
may have bred there some few years later, but for 
the next ten years, being invariably engaged in London 
during the spring months, he had no means of satis- 
fying himself on this point, although greatly interested 
in the subject. If we assume, then, that in yearly 
decreasing numbers they still frequented certain 
&vourite localities for a few seasons longer, their 
exidnction may, I think, be said to have occurred some- 
where between the years 1829 and 1835. It seems 
probable, however, that during the next twenl^ years 
a pair or two occasionaJly returned to their old hauntsf 



• In 1824 the lafce Mr. G. S. Girdlestone wrote to Mr. Selby, 
** I am informed the red godwits breed in some marshes ten miles 
firom hence [Yarmouth], but I cannot speak to the fiict ; but this I 
know, we had some here about the 20th of June last season, and 
my bird-staffer says he has had them in all the summer months^ 
and he is a man of TBraoily." 

t As the hen harrier and Montagu's harrier, now no longer 
are known to do ttom time to time. 
2x 
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in the springs thongli only to be robbed of their eggs, or 
fiSiot down from thdr rariiy, aa I have heard of soeh 
oocnnences from two or three difEerent sources. Mr. 
Onmey remembers, some thirty years ago, being in- 
formed that a pair or so of black-tailed godwits still 
resorted at* times to Sir William Beauchamp Proctor's 
marshes, near Buokenham Feny. This species, also, 
as Mr. Gnmey remarks, was formerly an abundant 
breeder in Holland, bat like the purple heron, spoonbill^ 
and little bittern has been so destroyed there of late 
years, that it has become comparatiyely rare ; and this 
fact would also in some degree account for its scarcity 
on the East coast of England.' 

In the Catalogue of Mr. E. S. Preston's collection of 
eggs, which was sold at Steven's, 23rd March^ 1858, 
'^Lot 95'' consisted of ^' three black-tailed godwits, 
Beedham, Norfolk, 1857." Two of these specimens are 
now in Mr. A. Newton's collection, who was assured by 
Mr. Preston that the above description of the eggs was 
correct, and that they had been taken in Norfolk. 

Mr. A; Newton has also an egg of this bird, given to 
him by Mr. O. Salvin, who obtained it fix>m a friend of 
his, Mr. J. Ejng, late of Triniiy Hall, Cambridge. This 
example was bought by Mr. King, in 1847, in the Cam- 
bridge market of a countryman, who had also a young 
short-eared owl alive— and there can be little doubt that 
both bird and egg had been taken in this country. 

In the western fens these birds are known only by 
tradition as former residents ; but amongst the strange 
incidents of the ^' great flood " of 1852, was the appear- 
ance in that neighbourhood during the following spring 
of this godwit amongst other species, once denizens of 
that wild district^ but unknown there for years. Mr. 
Newcome's collection contains a pair kUled there at that 
time. A pair in Mr. Ghimey's collection, in full summer 
plumage, were shot in this county many years back; 
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and two speoimeiiB in my own poBsession, one in smnmer 
and the other in winter plnmage^ were also^ I beUeye^ 
killed in Norfolk before they had ceased to nest here. 

As before stated, the black-tailed godwit now holds 
a place in onr List as an irregular migrant only, visiting 
US in small numbers both in spring and antumn. Prior 
to the drainage of the Salthonse marshes they were 
occasionally ^een in that neighbourhood, but Mr. Dowell 
describes them as rare at Blakeney, and the few speci- 
mens obtained are mostly procured on Breydon. 

In the "Zoologist '' for 1847 (p, 1786) is the foUow- 
ing note by Messrs. Gumey and Fisher : — '^On the 7th 
(May) a pair of black-tailed godwits (male and female) 
having partially assumed the summer plumage, occurred 
at Salthouse/' Another is also stated ("Zoologist," 
p. 1956) to have been killed at the same place, in 
September of that year. The following are all the 
examples of which I find any record in my own notes : — 

1851. April. A single bird, killed at Blakeney. 

1854. May 2nd. A fine bird in full summer plumage, 
shot at HickUng. 

1859. May. A female in full summer plumage, 
killed at Yarmouth. In Captain Longe's collection. 

1860. September 7th. An immature bird, shot at 
Blakeney. 

1862. August. A pair of immature birds, kiUed 
on Breydon. 

1863. August 22nd. An immature bird, killed at 
Yarmouth. In the collection of the Bey* C. J. Lucas, 
of Burgh, 

1864. August 27th. Four fine immature birds, said 
to have been kUled at Yarmouth, were exhibited for sale 
in the Norwich market, one of which is now in my own 
collection. 

1866. January 10th. An adult bird^ shot at Yar- 
mouth during very sharp weather. 
2k2 
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Eyen in this short list of spedmeiis, the young birds 
of the year, obtained in Angast and September^ are 
the most ntunerons;* and although I hare heard of 
their being seen occasionall j in winter in the ndghbonr- 
hood of Lynn, I do not imagine that they are more 
nnmerons at that season than in either spring or 
aittnmn. 

Mr. Bising infonns me that their cries, when dis- 
tcirbed in the marshes, very closely resembled the 
mewing of a cat. 

Both by Bay and Pennant^ and amongst later 
atrthors by Bewick and Montagu, the name of yar- 
whelp or yarwMp is associated with this species, and 
it is no doubt the same to which Sir Thomas Brownef 
Tekrs in a letter to Dr. Merrett| [December 29th, 1668], 
in which he asks, ''have you a yarwhelp,§ barker, or 
latrator, a marsh bird about the bigness of a godwitt ?" 
and in his general list of species he remarks--^^Godwyts, 
taken chiefly in Marsh-land; though other parts are 
not without them; accounted the daintiest dish in 
England ; and, I think, for the bigness of the biggest 
price." In supx>ort of this statanent, it may be mentioned 
that Pennant describes them as ^^ taken in the fens, in 
the same season, with ruffli and reeves, and when £EKttened 



* Ereii prior to their eactinotion in Norfolk, Messrs. Sheppard 
snd Whitear speak of a large flook of these birds which appeared 
at Yarmoutli in October, 1819. 

t Wilkin's ddititm of his works, Tol i., p. 403. 

t Merrett in his *« Finax" (1667), indudes (p. 173) *" Atiagen, 
aGodwit • • • in agra-*-lAiMolii;" bat his reference to a plate 
of Jonaton*s ** Theatrom nniyersale de Ayibiis," wherein is figored, 
under the former name^ the haael grouse (Tetrcu) hofuuia) 
shows that at that time the idea of a godwit was not yeiy well 
defined among book-nataraHsts. 

§ ''Whelp Moor/* near Trftkenheathi probably derived its name 
from this species. 
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are esteemed a great delioac^^ and sell for half-a-crowii 
or five shillings a piece." In the Lord North Accounts^ 
is a single entiy of two '' yerwhelps '' supplied at two 
shillings. 



LIHOSA BTJFA, Temminck. 
BAB-TAILED GODWIT. 

Whilst the previous spedes has become scarce^ even 
as a migrant, the Bar-tailed Godwit may be reckoned 
as the type of onr migratory waders. Begolar^ and in 
&Tonrable seasons abnndant^ on its spring and antomn 
passage^ there still seems no reason to suppose that this 
species was at any time a resident in onr marshes; 
though doubtless a still more numerous yisitant in 
former days^ when the country presented fieur greater 
attractions^ and the persecutions of local gunners had 
not as yet thinned their ranks^ or warned them to ''pass 
on'' quickly to their distant homes. 

In spring a few speoimais are occasionally obtained as 
early as the first or second week in April, either pioneers 
of the main body of * migrants^ or birds which haye 
scarcely left our diores throughout the winter; yet even 
amongst these^ I have occasionally jioticed one or two 
males which had assumed the rich red of their breeding 
plumage. It is not^ howeyer, till the month of May 
that the northward movement takes place in earnest, 
and so constant is the date of their vernal passage, that 
the 12th of May is known as '' Godwit day '' to the 
Breydon gunners. Such, at leasts firom the observations 
of many seasons, is the average time of their appearance, 
though from the commencement of that month up to 
the 20th or 21st examples are met with in every variety 
of plumage^ as flight follows flight, impelled by instinc- 
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tiye warnings to hxxrrj onwazda to fheir northam bleed- 
ing gronnds. But thongh thus passing oyer us with a 
•marvellons regolaritj, it is not eyery season that affords 
a haryest to the gunners* A cold backward spiing, 
with a long succession of north-east winds^ will so delay 
the passage of these birds, as well as many other 
migrants, that with the first &yourable change they 
press forward almost xinnoticed, resting scarcely for a 
night to recruit their strength. On the other hand, 
with a preyalence of south-west winds, at the appoints 
time, and more particularly, I am told, if accompanied - 
by a light drizzling rain, the ''muds" of Breydon 
and Blakeney are alike gay with their many tbited 
g^upe, and the records in my own notes of the numbers 
killed at such times, not of godwits only, but of knots, 
sanderlings, tumstones, and such like^ within the space 
of a few days, fully proyes the effect 6f these atmos- 
pherical influences. 

Such a season was that of 1855, and eyen more 
remarkable that of 1866, when, through the kind- 
ness of my friend Mr. F. Frere, of Yarmouth, I had 
the opportunity of dissecting some eighteen or twenty 
bar-tailed godwits, all procured on Breydon, and satis- 
fying myself as to the relatiye proportions of males 
and females, and the intensity or otherwise of the 
colouring of both sexes in their nuptial dress. Of this 
interesting series I haye now fifteen skins in my own 
possession, from which the following notes haye been 
made, and as the chance of taking accurate measure- 
ments in the flesh from so many examples but rarely 
occurs, I bdieye many of my readers will be interested 
in the result of my examinations. 

On the 7th of May I receiyed two remarkably fine 
birds, which had probably been selected from their rich 
colouring, both of which proyed to be males :— 

No. 1. Male» adult All the ondar sur&ce of the plumage 
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from the ohin to the yeiit» bright ohesimt red, with only a few 
white feathers showing on the lower parts of the body. The 
feathers on the back also edged with mfbos, but the wing-ooverto 
as yet bat little changed. 

No. 2. Male, adcdt. An almost exact counterpart of the pre- 
▼ioos specimen, but haying a few more rafons feathers in the 
wing-ooTcrts. 

Of half a dozen killed on the 16th of May,— fiye males 
and one female, — ^the variation in plumage may be thus 
described :— 

No. 1. Male^ immatore. In a state of half change, with white 
feathers sprinkled amongst the red on the breast and yent, and the 
red of the neck, breast, and flanks, streaked and barred with black, 
which in older birds, at that season, is almost entirely absent. 

No. 2. Male, immature. Bather more mottled, with white and 
black on the nnder parts, but the red tints very rich in colour, and 
the iettes somewhat larger than in the preyious specimen. 

Na 8. Male, adult. In magnificent plumage; nearly all the 
feathers of the wing coyerts margined with reddish brown, and the 
whole of the under surface of the body one xmiform rich chesnut. 

No. 4. Female. In winter plumage with the exception only 
of two or three red feathers appearing on the back and throat. 
Feathers of the wing coyerts and tertials much worn at the edges. 
The ovary contained some eggs about the size of No. 6 shot. 

No. 5. Male, immature [P]. A yery abnormal specimen, which, 
but for the eyidence of dissection, I should haye judged at once to 
be a young female, the bill measuring within 2-8ths of an inch« of 
the eize of most females, whilst the other measurements are barely 
those of adult males. With the exception of a few minute freckles 
of red on the chin, this bird is in complete winter plumage, the 
feathers of the wing ooyerts and tertials being much worn, in 
some only the shafts remaining towards the anterior portion of the 
feathers. Hie teates were small, but still quite distinguishable. 

No. 6. Male, adult. In exactly similar plumage to the two 
killed on the 7th. 

Three more specimens obtained on the 17fh of 

May, two males and one female, presented the following 

differences of plumage :— 

No. 1. Male^ adult. Exactly resembling the two killed on the 
7th. 
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Ka 2. lUfl^ immstiire. llniwimMmg Nd L kflled on tlie 
IMi, bat witii fevrer black maikiagB on the braut and flankB. 

No. 8. Female. The chin, neck, breast^ and flanks snffiiaed 
with reddish tints, mixed with dnll white, and streaked and barred 
with dnsky brown, a state of plnmage mnch rssemblittg the ftmale 
wandflfling at the same period. Hie lower part of the breast and 
Tent stQl pore white, with a few dark bars and reddish feathers 
showing here and there. Wing oorerts still grej, bnt the feathers 
of the head, neck, and back gradnally acquiring their reddish 
margins. Ovary foil of eggs, bat none larger than dnst-shot. 
Three other birds of the same size, killed at the same time, and in 
somewhat similar plumage, proved to be fomalea. 

Of the last series killed, on the 19tli of May, two 
proved to be males and two females :— 

No. 1. Male, adnlt. Similar to the two killed on the 7th of 
May, very rich in the colour of the neck and breast), bnt with only 
a few reddish feathers appearing in the wing coverts. 

No. 2. Female. The diange to snmmer plumage only just 
oommenoing. The under parts slightly tinged with red on the 
neck and breast, but the dark streaks and bars very prominent. 
Only a few feathers on the lower part of the back have reddish 
margins. The ovary contained some eggs about the size of No. 
4 shot. 

No. S. Female. In much the same plumage as the last» but 
the red on the breast and flanks rather more vivid. Some of the 
eggs about the size of No. 4 shot. 

No. 4. Male. Plumage resembling Na 6, killed on the 16th 
but having more white feathers still showing on the lower part of 
the back and breast. 

From a comparison, of the above specimens, it is 
evident that the same role applies to this species as to 
the sanderlings in the gradual assumption of their 
nesting plumage, but the female godwit^ never assimi- 
lates so nearly in colour to the male, as is the case veith 

* Mr. Alfred Newton informs me that the female godwits 
which he has had firom Lapland, some of them killed troui the 
nest, have never been very red, but in that pale plumage which 
was desoribed by Leisler (Naohtrage, p. 172) as oharaoteristic of 
the so-called Lmota meymi. 
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the adult female sanderling, which^ as I have before 
stated, is distingnishable only by dissection in some 
instances. 

The old males evidently commence their change 
mnch earlier than the yonng birds of the previous 
season, as I have handled one in nearly foil summer 
plumage by the 1st of April ; and the two killed on the 
7th of May, 1866,^ were very nearly as perfect as the 
exceptionally fine male shot on the 16th. In all cases 
the full red birds that I examined had the testes largely 
developed, whilst the same parts in the males with 
broken plumage were invariably small. 

The great difEerence in size between the male and 
female godwits was at one time supposed to denote a 
specific distinction,t but whilst we now know that the 
largest are always females and the smallest males, I both 

• In the "Field" of May 26th, 1866 (p. 445), Mr. F. Hele, of Aide- 
burgh, states that on the 14th seyeral flights of bar-tailed godwits 
appeared abont Thorpe mere and riyer. Snch an occnrrenoe had 
not been known since 1860, although a few appear every spring. 
The difference in weight between males and females he describes 
as remarkable; "in one case being in the male only six and a 
half ounces, whilst the female weighed one drachm oyer ten and 
a half onnces." 

t See Colonel Hawker's " Instmctions to Young Sportsmen.'* 
Eleyenth edition, p. 292. 

X Thompson, in his "Birds of Lreland" (yol. ii., p. 229), after 
stating that of seyen birds killed at the same time on the 6th 
of March, "the small ones proved to be males and the large ones 
females," says "the bills of the latter, firom forehead to point» 
were fitmi four to four and a quarter inches long," which is 
in excess of all but one of my own specimens. He also adds, 
" others which I have killed exceeded four and a half inches ; a 
young bird of the year, obtained on the 24th of August, had a 
bill only two inches in length [less than the smallest male in my 
series]. At the end of October I once shot a godwit of little 
more than half the ordinary weight, and hardly exceeding a grey 
plover in size." AH proving the extraordinary variation in the 
proportions of both sexes. 

2l 
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also difliar miicli inier m; and oooMLonally) aa iriU be 
seen by the sabjoined tables, a female with an nnnsnaUy 
short bill, and a male with an exceptionally long one, 
may entirely mislead the too crednloos ornithologist 
who relies npon external featores only. 

FEMALES. 



•LengUL Wing. 

No.4^Ma716 16| ... 8} 

Na 8, May 17 16| ... 9* 

Not in my Beries, bat^ 

kmecTMayirth. BedC 16 ... S| 

tinge just oomxnenciiig J 

Dittos ditto 161 ... 8{ 

No. 3, May 19 15f ... 9 

No.2,Mayl9t 16i ... 9 



MALES. 



No. 1. May 7 14* 

No. 1, May 16 14* 

No. 2, May 16 14^ 

Na8,Mayl6J 14| 

No.5,Mayl6§ 14rf 

No. % May 17 18| 

No. 1, May 19 14^ 



8J 
8J 
81 
81 
8t 
8J 
81 



••• 



Bin. 



IGddla 
Taceiu. toeuid 
(daw. 



• .. 



81 

8| 



8» 
8» 

2| 
»f 
2* 
8* 



2i 
21 



8f ... 2i 



2 
2 
2i 

2 

2» 
2 
2 
2 

U 
2 



.*• 



• •• 



11 



u 

14 
U 
H 
11 

If 
1* 



• Total length from tip of bill to end of taiL Wing^ from 
carpal joint to end of longest qaill (first). Bill, measored along 
the npper nuuidible. 

The numbers and dates are those of eabh specimen as given in 
describing the pLumage^ and correspond with the numbers and 
dates on the labd attached to -each Urd for conyenienoe of fhtoro 
rslerence. 

t The diiference in length between this Urd and the previoos 
one is owing chiefly to the siae of the bill» which in No. 3 is also 
exceptionally short. 

X The most perfect in plnmage of all the male birds, 

§ The male before mentioned as backward in plumage, and 
mmsoaUy long in the bill, whidi acooonts for the excess in the 
total length; the other measurements are rather under the ayersge» 
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In their spring migration these fairdi^aze not entirely 
confined to the yiciniiy of the sea-coast, as^ on the 10th 
of May, 1868, two males and two females were obserred 
by the Bev. T. J. Blofeld, on a drained marsh at 
Hoyeton, and one pair remained long enongh for him 
to examine them carefblly with a glass, the female 
approaching within shot. A pair w^re also seen by 
him, on the same marshy on the 9th of May, 1861^ whi(^ 
seemed so tame, being nnmolested, that he b^an to 
hope they might remain to breed, bat after the third 
day they disappeared altogether. I may here also add 
that^ differing from almost all onr migratory waders^ 
I have neyer known stragglers of tibis species killed 
during the months of June and July ; but their reappear- 
ance early in antnmn is a matter of common observation. 

Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear have recorded one^ 
killed in the beginning of Angost, as still retaining the 
fbU summer plumage, and I have seen similar specimens 
about the same date. On the 13th of September, 1865, 
I saw four or five couples in the Norwich market, of 
which one had scarcely commenced its autunmal change, 
and the rest retained much of their summer garb; 
which agrees with Mr. Dowell's experience at Blakeney, 
who says that in August, September, and October, small 
flocks are found firequenting the Blakeney harbour, and 
are for the most part very tame, feeding up to within a 
few yards of one's feet when quietly watching them. 
Some of these in September were stiU slightly red- 
breasted, but a bird shot on the 6th of October had 
completed its winter grey. 

During the vnnter months a few pairs still linger 
about our shores, and are met with even during the 
sharpest weather. In January^ 1847^ Mr. Dowell had 
several brought to him in winter plumage by a Blakeney 
gunner, and has seen stragglers himself in Blakeney 
harbour, during the same month. From my own notes 
2l2 
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I find that a pair were ahot at Wells in 1856, on the 
2lBt of November, and two more at Yarmouth on 
December 16tlu Agsdn on the 12th of January, 1862, 
three specimens were sent^up to Norwich from Sher- 
iTig>iiLni beach with snow-buntings, knots, dunlins, 
and a purple sandpiper; and on the 26th of May, 
1862, during a severe frost, several couples were 
exhibited for sale, with other birds, in the Norwich 
market. On the 8th of January, 1867, a male bar-tailed 
godwit was taken in a meadow near Beepham, as Mr. 
F. Norgate informs me, most probably carried thus &r 
inland by a heavy gale at the time. 

Mr. Halting describes the note of this bird as re- 
sembling the words " lou-ey, lou-ey.** 

I never remember to have heard the name of ^'Half- 
curlew'' applied to this species on the Norfolk coast, as 
stated by Mr. Johns in his ^'British Birds in their 
Haunts," being a term here commonly and more appro- 
priately used for the whimbrel, but at Blakeney Mr. 
DoweU states that bar-tailed godwits are known to the 
local g^unners by the singular appellation of ''Picks" and 
"Scamells." These words are of course written down 
phonetically, but whence their derivation I am at a loss 
to conceive. He believes by "Scamells" are meant 
the females and those found singly in autumn; and by 
"Picks," the smaller males most abundant in the 
spring flocks. He farther suggests that the word 
"Picks" may possibly have originated from their 
manner of feeding, as tiie tumstone in the same localily 
is termed the "Tangle picker"; but the definition of 
" Scamells" I must leave to the ingenuity and research 
of the inde&tigable editor of " The East Anglian." 

On the Sussex coast this same species is known as 
the "sea woodcock," and Mr. J. H. Gumey, jun., 
assures me that a Pagham gunner once pointed out to 
him a godwit on the wing, and nuuntained his assertioa 
that it was a woodcock. 
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XACHETES FUaKAX (IdmrnmB). 
BUFF OB (rsxALE) BEEYE. 

Whilst lamenting the absence from otir marshes in 
summer of the ayocet, the black-tailed godwit^ and the 
black tern, it is remarkable that the Bnfi^ with all its 
pecnliarities of action and plumage^ should still remain 
with ns during the breeding season. Norfolk^ also, as 
£Eur as I can ascertain, is now the last resort of tbia 
species in the Eastern Counties. Pennant described 
it as frequenting in his time various localities in 
Lincolnshire, the Isle of Ely, and the East Biding of 
Yorkshire, but Colonel Montagu,"* when making a tour 
in Lincolnshire, with special reference to this species, at 
the commencement of the present centuiy, found ''that 
they were become much more scarce than they were 
before a large tract of the fens was drained and 
enclosed;" and both in that county and in Suffolk, 
I beliere, they are now extinct, except as passing 
migrants.t 

Li this county, in former times, not only the marshy 
portions of the *' Broad " district but also the western 
Fens, appear to have been frequented by these birds in 
considerable numbers, for Sir Thomas Browne remarks 
''they most abound in Marshland, but are also in 
good numbers in the marshes between Norwich and 
Yarmouth.'* From Mr. AUGred Newton's enquiries 
some few years since, there is no doubt that they were 

• See the **Sappleinent'* to Hontaga's *" Omilihologioal Dio- 
iaoDury/* published in 1818. 

t Mr. A. G. More, in his paper on the " Distribution of Bxrds 
in Great Britain daring the nesting season" ("Ibis," 18^, p. 437), 
speaks of the ruff as haying ceased from breeding in Durham 
and Yorkshire^ in Huntingdon, Cambridge, Northampton, and 
** probably also in Linoolnsbire," and g^ves only East Norfolk as 
an annual breeding site, with Northumberland " occasionally." 
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plentdfU enough in the Hockwold and Feltwell Fens 
between twenty and thirty yean ago, until baniahed, 
with other species, by extensive drainage, and my finend 
Mr. Boberts, who for many years practised as a surgeon 
in that neighbonrhood, assures me that he has seen 
roflb in the spring fighting in the Feltwell Fens. Even 
now, should the autumn prove more than usually wet^ 
a few will occasionally frequent the '^washes'' for 
a time, as occurred about two years since, when Mr. 
Newcome obtained several specimens of both rufb and 
reeves; and in the spring of 1853, after the ''great 
floods" this species with other former denisens again 
resorted to the fens thus temporarily restored to their 
normal condition. 

On the eastern side of the county, as &r as one can 
ascertain from our local records, they appear to have 
been very generally distributed, more particularly in 
the centre of the ''Broad" district, bordering upon 
the banks of the Bure and its tributaries; and in 
the valley of the Tare (in the very same locality 
above cited from Sir Thomas Browne's notes)^ the 
ruff was described as "common'' by the Messrs. 
Paget in 1834, "especially at Beedham and Ade." A 
very beautiM series of rufb, in the collection of Mr. 
Spalding, of Westleton, were all taken in two days, 
in the Buckenham marshes, between Norwich and 
Tarmouth, some thirty years ago^ prior to the formation 
of the Great Eastern Bailway, which now traverses 
those once noted snipe grounds. 

ISie Winterton marshes, near Tarmouth, are inci- 
dentally mentioned by Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear 
as a nesting place of this species in 1817, where, I 
believe, they were still met with in summer, within the 
last fifteen or twenty years, and at Horsey within the 
last five or six. For although the drainage of the salt 
marshes in both those localities had long before banished 
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the avocet, fhe ndb were but little aflB^eted. In 
like manner^ aLao, there seems no reason to suppose 
that these birds ever bred in the brackish, marshes at 
Salthonse, althongh frequently observed there as birds 
of passage. At Hoveton Mr. Blofeld has not known 
them as residents for more than thirty years ; bat in 
May^ 1862, a flock of mfb and reeres visited his 
marshes, and gave him hopes of their remaining, bat 
all took their departare again after a few days' rest* 

Mr. Labbock, from personal observation, refers 
specially to the yicinity of Heigham Sounds as their 
head quarters amongst the larger broads ; and the late 
Mr. John Eerrison remembered them years back in somQ 
plenty in the Banworth marshes. At the present time, 
however, Sickling alone, of all that still wild country, is 
visited annually by a few of these birds, but, should they 
become exterminated, the race of Norfolk, may we not 
almost say, of British rufb, will haye become extinct. Can 
nothing be done to secure, before it is too late^ the same 
protection for our resident waders, as is about to be 
afforded to the sea fowl on our coasts and the '' loons '* 
on our inland waters? In this instance, J know, the 
lord of the manor does his utmost to protect the rufb 
and reeves in his marshes, but so long as no actoal 
penalty attaches to the robbery of the nests, or the 
snaring of hen birds in the act of incubation, it is 
impossible to preserve effectually in such places. Idle 
hands will always be found ready to risk the trespassj 
so long as cash or beer at the village public forms a 
tempting bait^ with but little fear of detection. In my 
own notes for the last sixteen years I find frequent 
entries with reference to both eggs and birds brought up 
to Norwich for sale from the HicUing marshes; and 
in the summer of 1866, when there were an unusual 
number of nests, a corresponding supply of reeves' eggs 
found their way into the hands of our bird-stuffers. 
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Two, evidently fresh bdd, were shown me on the 16th 
of Majj and four others^ bnt slightly sat npon, on the 
6th of Jnne. I haye also notes of some taken in other 
seasons dnring the latter month.^ As long sinoe as 
1824, Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear attribnted the 
growing scarcity of this species in the Norfolk marshes 
to birda and egg$ being alike eagerly sooght after for the 
London market, and both^ of conrse, for edible pnr- 
poses, A carious instance of the attachment of the 
female for her ^gs is also given by the same authors, 
who state that a reeve was caught on her nest by the 
warrener's boy at Winterton, in 181 7, and carried by 
him to his master^ who ordered her to be set at liberty ; 
the next day she was found on her nest again. 

As to the date of the appearance of these birds, in 
spring, Mr. Fisher, in recording ^'the times of arrival of 
scmie of the summer birds of passage at Yarmouth in 
1848" ('< Zoologist/' p. 248), gives the 25th of March as 
the first appearance of reeves, but adds, ''I saw no ruflb 
for some days afterwards; may they not arrive sepa- 
rately, the reeves firstP^'f This is most probably the case. 



* Aooording to Montaga the ''reeves be^ laying their eggs 
the fint or aeoond week in May," and he had found their nesta 
with young ''as early as the 3rd of June." • • • When the 
reeves begin to lay» both those and the mffk are least shy and so 
easily oanght that a fowler assured him "he oonld with certainty 
take every bird on the fon in the season.'* And no doubt this 
system of makitig ** two seasons," as adopted by some fen-men, thus 
verifying, as our author says, ''the fiible of the goose and the 
golden eggs," was the main cause of their diminished numbers ; 
whilst after all, the birds taken in spring "frequently pine and 
will not readfly fotten." 

t In the "Zodogist" for 1868 (p. 1284), Mr. Oordeanx states that 
on the 20th May he saw " eight birds, like laige sandpipers, feeding 
in a fifty acre grass field, adjoining the Humber.** Of these, by a 
very long cross shot, he killed three, which all proved to be reeves 
in good condition and plumage, and the remainder he believes to 
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since the rofi, milike any other birds of this fiamilj^ 
being pol jgamons, no donbt keep apart firom the reeves 
during the winter months ; bat I remember a ruS, still 
in plain garb, and two reeves being shot on the same 
day at Hickling, on the 26th of March^ 1852. On 
the 15th of April, 1864, a fine ruff was shot on a 
ploughed field at Bonhall, near Bingham, almost in 
the centre of the county, and three others observed 
with it were said to be very tame. On Breydon, 
Mr. Frere tells me, they are seldom seen in spring, but 
a couple were shot on the ooze in May, 1864, another 
pair during the same month about five years before; 
and three reeves were killed on the beach at Yarmouth, 
on the 19th of May, 1866. These late arrivals appearing 
simultaneously with knots, godwits, and other migrants, 
are evidently foreigners passing on to more northern 
breeding grounds. In the autumn the Breydon gun- 
ners usually find them more plentiful, and one of 
them asserts that he has killed four and five reeves in a 
day, but no doubt some of these would be rufBs without 
frills as well as young birds of the year. Again at 
Blakeney and Salihouse Mr. Dowell says they are most 
frequently seen, though in small numbers, towards 
the end of summer and in autumn, but in the spring 
of 1846 he killed two at Salthouse, and two more 
were shot there in July of the same year. Both in 
August and September I have not unfrequently seen 
young and old birds (the rufib, of course, without friUs) 
in our birdstuffers' shops, sent up from Yarmouth. 
A reeve killed by Mr. J. E. Harting on the bank of 

have been reeves also, as they "appeared oil of the same size." 
The stomaohs of two, he says, " contained the remains of some 
smaU bronsed-winged beetles and earwigs, also several small sharp 
stones. These stones, felspar and qnartE, mnst have been taken 
into the gisszard at a great distance from this place, and probably 
in a granite district." 
2m 
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the NorUi riyer, near Yajmouth, on the 2nd of October, 
1863, is the latest as to date that I have known in 
autanin, and in no single instance am I awaro of this 
species having been observed daring the winter months.''^ 
Mr. Harting's specimen, which is particnlarlj referred 
to in his '' Birds of Middlesex," was feeding alone at 
the time, and allowed of so near an approach before it 
rose that he could observe its actions minutely. In 
walking, he tells me, it picked its way daintily along 
the ''rand," the body carried horizontally, and with 
trailed wings, the head nodding at every step. When 
flushed it uttered no cry, but flew lazily away, and 
pitched again within forty yards, when he foUowed 
it up and secured it. It was in fine plumage and very 
&t, the stomach filled with the remains of small beetlea 
mixed with minute particles of grit* 

With the exception of Colonel Montagu's account 
of this spedes, so extensively quoted by Yarrell, Mr, 
Lubbock's observations on the habits of the ruff and 
reeve are both the fullest and the most trustworthy with 
which I am acquainted, and these having a peculiar 
local interest, whilst the ''Fauna of Norfolk" is out of 
print, I feel no hesitation in giving copious extracts 
therefirom. 

The marked decrease in their numbers of late 
years he attributes to " the beauty of the bird having 
caused it to be more than ever sought after. A 
ruff 'with his show on,' which is the provincial 
phrase by which the fen-men here designate one of 
these birds in the breeding plumage, is exactly the 
creature which all bird-preservers eagerly snap up;" 



* In Irolaiid where, according to Thompson {** Birds of Irelaiid,*' 
vol. ii., p. 230), this species is not nnfreqnent in satimm hat rare 
in spring; and is not known to have been a resident at any time^ 
several specimens have been killed in October, and even as late 
as the 29th of November. 
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being purchased not merely bj the naturalist^ but 
by any one desiring '^a pretty object in a ghiss 
case/' Of the assumption of its peculiar dress by the 
male he says, ''The whole of this extra plumage is 
put forth in about five weeks. A ruff shot in the 
beginning of Aprils the period of their arriyal, if the 
spring is fine, has a few caruncles about the base of 
the bill, and the feathers of the neck appear in a ragged 
and unsettled state ; here and there a longer one, half 
perfected, protruding. In a month this bird's ' show ' 
would be complete.* The young rufBs of one year do 
not produce so perfect a ' show ' as older birds." 

When in perfect plumage ''the colours of the rufi 
are so yarious that it is hard to say which is most 
common; perhaps the most general livery is reddish 
chesnut, or black and white bars; the rarest tint is 
certainly pure white. A hill of ruffig looked at from a 
distance on a sunny day, with the light glancing on 
their party-coloured plumage, was a very pleasing 
spectacle, though now of rare occurrence in Norfolk. 
To view them thus, it was necessary to be paddled by 
a skilful hand in a small punt up some main dyke in 
the fen, so as to approach completely screened from 
view by the high banks ; for no bird is more vigilant, 
or more impatient of near approach, than this. It is 
therefore very difficult to shoot^ although it may some- 
times be allured within fair reach of the gun by means 
of a stalef or stuffed reeve. This, however, is only for 

* The feathers which form the mff, aooording to Montagu, 
"are acaroely completed in the month of May, and begin to fidl 
the latter end of Jane;" and the fowlers believe that the males 
^ are not more than one season in arriving at maturity ." 

t This word, known to every Shakespearian reader, seems in 

prooess of time to have become corrupted as to its meaning. It 

appears to have originally signified a dead bird, set up so as to 

look like a living one. The method of making a "stale" is thus 

2m2 
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a yerj short period, when the mflb, haring broken np 
their ^hill/ disperse themselves about the marsh in 
search of the reeves. At this tune the distance is extra- 
ordinary from which a raff will come to a reeve whilst 
flying in circles round her nest* I have known a reeve 
thus put in motion bring three or four rufib from the 
other side of Heigham Sounds, a very large sheet of 
water. This time of activity, however, is soon over; 
the nuptial plumage then falls off; the bird gives up 
the character of Lothario, and seems chiefly to study 
how he may most conveniently get &t before his 
autumnal migration. Indeed, the collar of long feathers 
worn by the ruff in spring, though beautiful, appears 
to cause the bird much inconvenience. The flight of a 
ruff in fall plumage is like that of the fresh-arrived and 
tired woodcock, roused early in the morning after a 
flight which completed his last stage from Scandinavia; 
it is laboured, slow, aod straight. No sooner does the 
bird get rid of these appendages than he dashes forward 
with all the buoyancy and swiftness of the rest of the 
genus. There cannot be a greater contrast than the 
swifb-glandng, powerfrd flight of the reeve, and the 
laboured fettered motions of her partner during the 
breeding season." Colonel Montagu was evidentiy 
much struck with the power exhibited by practised 
fowlers of distinguishing a ruff amongst the herbage 
at an almost incredible distance, bat on this point 
Mr. Lubbock remarks, ''even a novice is surprised at 
the distance at which these birds, upright and motion- 
less, are visible to the eye." 

The '' hill" as it is termed is simply a raised situa- 
tion (on the bank of a marsh dyke for instance) upon 

described in "The Experienced Fowler^' (London, 1704^ 18 mo^ 
p. 18) : — " Yon may shoot a lark or some other bird, take out the 
entrailB, stuff him with tow, and dry him in an oven, his wings set 
in a flying posture ; and so you may be ftimished at all tunes.** 
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which, at the nuptial period, the raffia assemble, and 
each bird taking up his own position, resents the least 
intmsion on his domain, whilst the favors of the reeyes 
form a further source of contention* Such a congre- 
gation is termed a ^^ play of raffs." The same hill is 
not always used, but the birds will ^' sometimes hill in 
one marsh, and the next season resort to a different 
situation entirely." Mr. Lubbock, evidently does not 
consider their combats as in any degree foimidable, 
but rather to 'threaten great things (as may be seen 
amongst dunghill chickens when they ruffle their 
feathers at each other without striking) than to perform 
much." On one occasion, and one only, he ^^ counted 
eighteen ruSb upon one 'hill' in the Potter Heigham 
Marshes;" and when thus collected the birds keep 
continually '^ running to and fro, fighting and flut- 
tering their wings until they quite flatten down the 
grass." If crowded at all on a hill there was con- 
tention, ''but if there was plenty of room for each 
to walk about, they seemed to agree tolerably. The 
arriyalof a fresh raff upon a hill where some were already 
assembled, always caused unusual confusion for a minute 
or two,"^ but he "never heard of a ruff being taken in a 
marsh through iiguries received in battie." 

Of the method adopted for capturing them in the 
marshes, and the numbers so taken, Mr. Lubbock 
says "nets were never used to take these birds in 
Norfolk," but snares made of horsehair, by which means 
a local fowler assured him "he once, and once only, took 

* In confinement Pennant found tiie same contention amongst 
the nudes, each bird taking up its own stand in the room as it 
would in the fen, and the least encroachment on their respective 
circles invariably caused a fight. "They make use of the same 
action in fighting as a cock, place their bills to the ground and 
spread their ruffs." The same diing may be witnessed ahnost any 
year in one of the enclosures in the Zoological Qardens. 
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six ooaples in a morning.'**' In the weetem Fens^ 
however^ Mr. Newton ascertained that they were both 
netted and snared. The formation and disposition of the 
snares is thus described bj Mr. Lubbock: — ^''Having 
fonnd the hill, the Norfolk fowler prepares about a dozen 
pegs, sharpened at one end and split at the other : into 
the split he introduces the middle of a loosely-twisted link 
of long horse-hair, so as to form two nooses, one with 
each half of the link. The peg is then driven into the 
ground so as to be perfectly level with the surfiice, and one 
noose is placed horizontally, just raised by the herbage 
perhaps half an inch from the soil, whilst the other is 
disposed perpendicularly, the lower part resting on the 
ground. These snares are disposed on the outskirts of 
the hill rather than the middle, as the rofb in their 
flutterings generally spring from the centre towards 
the circumference of this chosen spot. When a raff 
is snared he, after an effort or two at escape, gives up 
the attempt and crouches quite close to the ground; 
the other birds also generally forsake the hill until he 
is removed (but this does not invariably take place). A 
vigilant look out must be kept upon the place where the 
snares are set, if the fowler wishes to reap the frrdt of 
his labour. The stoat and the brown rat, both of which 
are abimdant ia the marshes, are very quick in dis- 
covering the captured birds and devouring them : should 
they feed upon one, it is useless to attempt snaring 
any more upon that hill, until a trap has given the 
intruder a coup de grace.** 

At the dose of the breeding season young and old 
used to collect together ^in large bodies," as evidenced 

* TUb is nothing oompared to the nnmbers formerly netted 
in linoolnshire. Pennant speaks of forty-foar birds taken at one 
hanl, and biz doaen in one morning; and states Hiat one ibwkr 
would take from forty to fifty doien in one season. 
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bj the tact that Mr. Lubbock once saw aerenty or 
eighty together in a marsh near Burgh Castle^ at the 
top of Breydon. These flocks, however, do not appear 
to have fireqnented the ooze like the godwits and cur- 
lews, but ^^the whole of their time was spent in the 
marshes," where they preferred a "wet swampy part 
of the fen," though in the breeding season they chose 
the drier parts. 

Both Pennant and Montagu have described at some 
length the method of fibtting these birds for table, and 
the prices giren even in former days show the high ap- 
preciation in which they were held as a delicacy ; it is 
strange, however, that we find no mention of them 
either in the Northumberland "Household Book" or 
in the " Accounts " of the L'Estranges, of Hunstanton. 

In Pennant's time &t mfb would seU for two 
shillings or two ^shillings and sixpence a piece; and 
Montagu foimd that although a Lincolnshire fen-man 
received only ten shillings a dozen, the "feeder" asked 
as much as two guineas,* and never less than thirty 
shillings. IxL Norfolk Mr. Lubbock gives the price of 
freshly caught birds, at the time of his publication 
(1845) as six shillings a couple, but says that twenty 
years before they fetched only tenpence or a shilling a 
piece. 

Several couples are not unfrequently to be seen in 
the Norwich Market early in May, which have been sent 
down from London for sale, but these, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, are all procured in Holland. 



• ««At the present day/' writeB Folkard (1864) "the price paid 
for fiittened mffa ia often as maoh as four gnineaa per dosen/' bat 
the Byatem of feeding either mffs or godwits for the London 
market has ahnost» if not entirely ceased. In Leadenhall Market 
black-tailed godwits may now be purchased at eighteen-penoe 
each and ruffs at a shiUing^ all imported from Holland. 
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8C0L0FAX BUBircOLA, Luuubob. 
WOODCOCK. 

Mr. Selbj's often quoted remarks on the migratory 
habits of the Woodcock, as observed more particularly 
on the Northnmberland coast, agree so nearly with the 
experience of our local naturalists^ that it is difficult 
to describe the habits of this bird in Norfolk without 
apparent plagiarism. As the chief prize of the sportsman 
also, and the htmne bouehe of the epicure, this popular 
migrant attracts uniyersal attention, indeed its autumnal 
and vernal movements, though from widely different 
motives, are not less noted than those of ihe cuckoo^ 
the nightingale^ and the swallow. 

The southward migration commences by the end of 
September** or beginning of October, when the first 
flights reach our shores from their northern breeding 
groxmds. These almost invariably pass on to the south- 
ward or westward after a brief r^, and are followed by 
larger bodies at intervals, depending much upon the 
vrind, throughout October and November, the later birds 
becoming more resident in our coverts; and even in 
December and January fresh flights make their appear- 
ance from time to time, but these^ as is the case also with 
the snipe, almost invariably precede or arrive simulta- 
neously with severe and stormy weather. On the 4th of 
January, 1854, as Mr. Dowell informs me, a flight was 
seen at Blakeney during a gale from the north-east with 
severe frost and snow, and the same thing was observed 
at Yarmouth in January, 1867, during the intense cold 

• I find but one or two records either in Mr. Dowell's or my 
own notes of woodoobks kflled in September, and those very late 
in the month. Thompson {** Birds of Ireland," voL H, p. 285), gives 
a few rare instances of their f^ppearanoe in the north of Ireland 
towards the end of September, and one as early as the 8th. 
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whicli pTevailed at that time, XTnTunud ntunbers also 
occur at limes from the same canse in the months of 
October and November. Their noctomal migrations 
are certainly influenced rather by the mni than the 
moon, this species having been fonnd abundant on our 
coast, after a dark night, with the wind from the north 
or north-east,* which agrees exactly with Mr. Selby's 
experience that '^they always come over in the greatest 



* I am well aware^ althoagh quite nnable to reoondle it with my 
own experience, that some naturalists maintain that onr migrants 
arrive, not with, bnt against the wind; in other words that they 
prefer fiicing a strong head wind, and wonld thns fetch onr ooasti 
firom the north of Europe, with the wind from the sonth or south- 
west. Bat although I can imagine a side wind to be more 
layonrable than a ''stem chaser," I cannot understand a long- 
continued flight in the vezy teeth of the wind being maintained 
without great exhaustion and consequent delay on the journey. 
In support, howcTer, of this view of migration, Mr. Hele, of Alde- 
burgh, Suffolk, a very observing naturalist, makes the following 
statement in the ** Field " of Noyember 17th, 1866. " Last Tuesday 
whilst fishing along shore, I had a most capital view of a wood- 
cock 'arriving.' The wind was blowing somewhat freshly from 
the north-west, so that the bird was flying directly to windward. 
Its speed was most remarkable. I do not remember having seen 
it exceeded by any other bird, if equalled [it has been estimated 
at one hundred and fifty miles an hour.] The elevation of flight 
was about fifteen feet. Two other woodcocks had been seen to 
'make land' a few hours previously." In reply, also, to the com- 
ments of a correspondent in the same journal, he writes ("Field," 
December lst» 1866), "I have been able from actual observation 
to satisfy myself that many other species come to us from eastward 
during the prevalence of west and north-west winds — namely, 
starlings, larks in large flocks, with many smaller birds, which I 
have not been fortunate enough to identify ; royston crows, rooks, 
and field&res ; and of those leaving, the swallows, sand and house- 
martins, also swifts, invariably pass towards the south-west at the 
time of the wind blowing from that point." This is strong 
evidence certainly on the one side, but not more so than can be 
readily adduced on the other. 

2 H 
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bodies in haasy mtiXbet witili litUe wind, aad that from 
the nortli-east." Their condition on aniTa], some bong 
extremely ttA and others yerj lean, has, I imagine^ 
but litQe to do with the wind being &yonrable or not 
for their passage, bat depends rather np(m the efflBcts 
of ^' short oommons," physical wealmess at the dose 
of the breeding season, or even stress of weather in the 
conntiy whence they started. From whatever point, 
also, of the Scandinavian coast they wing their flight,* 
the passage is, in all probability, performed between 
sunset and snnrise, and if the tiny goldcrest snrviyes 
the same perilous expedition the woodcock, though 
tired by its sostained efforts, need lose little in con- 
dition dmJng its eight or ten honrs jonmey.f Too 

* In NcRrfolk, at leasti the migration of woodoocks is not» as Bi^ 
Stanley remarks in his ^IVuniliar History of Birds," ''attended 
with more mystery than that of most birds,** for taking their 
starting point to be from the shores of Norway and Sweden, it is 
most natoral that they should alight» as we know they do, on our 
eastern coast. A much more difficolt problem, however, to solve 
satis&otorily is the statement» on good aathority, that in Ireland 
(" Birds of Ireland,*' toL li, p. 238) the earliest flights are seen 
on the western coast, and the same in the south-west of Bngland— 
in Devon and Cornwall, and in the Scilly Islands. On this point 
Bishop Stanley's theory is, I think, the most plausible I have yet 
met with, that a flight of these birds having quitted the coast oi 
Norway about dusk, might in their rapid flighty when high up in 
the air, pass unoonaoiously in the dark hours over the intervening 
land, and thus at day-braak flnd themselves ''fkr away to the 
westward of Ireland, hovering over the Atlantic.** In turning 
once more to regain the nearest shore^ they would consequently 
alight on the west coast of Izdandt the Sdlly Islands, or the 
south-western coast of England. 

t Selby» in support of his assertian that these birds migrate at 
a considBrable altitude, to avoid, as he presumes* the lower currents 
of air, states that he was informed by a respectable wild fowl 
shooter on the coast, that he had mors than once seen the arrival 
of woodcocks from the north-east at day dawn. His notice was 
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however, to pass on at once to more secure shelter — 
particolarlj those whose powers, as above stated, have 
been previonslj enfeebled — ^manj fiJI victinis to the keen 
sportsman, who, from experience knowing when and 
where to look for them, turns oat early in the morning 
to search the maiTam-baiiks and fences bordering on the 
coast. The Denes and even, as Mr. Lubbock says, ** the 
kitchen gardens on the outskirts of Yarmouth are some 
times, for a few hours, full of these birds ; ten couple 
have been killed there by one sportsman/' The rough 
marine herbage* also on the Blakeney ^^ meals " forms 
a like resting place for a time, as well as for the large 
flights of blackbirds, that make their appearance on our 
coast in October so regularly that the gunners in those 
parts are accustomed to search for woodcocks when the 
blackbirds are over.f 

attracted by a Bonnd High up in the air, which '*he foand pro- 
ceeded froii\ birds descending in a direction almost perpendictdar ; 
and which, upon approaching the shore, separated and flew towards 
the interior." Some alighted in the hedges dose by, which he 
porsned and shot, and these proved to be woodcocks. 

• Amongst the plants which here form a shelter for oar 
feathered migrants, and a grateftd relief to the eye after that wide 
waste of ooae and shingle, are the remote flowered sea lavender 
(StaHee hahusienns), sea lavender (StaHoe Umoniwn), seaside 
starwort (AHer iripolUimJt annual seablite (Suaoda ma/ritvma), 
shrubby seablite fSucoda finUieaa), seacoast wormwood fAhsin' 
(hium marUimaJt and stalked sea-purslane (Obione partuUicoidesJ. 
Spurn Point on the Yorkshire coast, as we learn from Mr. 
Cordeaux (" Zoologist,*' 1868, p. 1H18), is a similar resting place 
for the woodcock and goldcrest in the autnmn, offering like shelter 
in the marram grass, sea bind*weed, sea-holly, and thickets of 
prickly sallow-thorn. 

t The following extract from the *' Household Book*' of the 
L'Esiranges, of Hunstanton, seems in a remarkable manner to 
confirm the joint arrival of these two species, thus recorded as far 
back as 1522. ** Itm. pd to Stephyn Percy for \j woodcocks and 
ii\j blackbyrds, ii^^" This is the only instance in which the 

2v2 
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On the 8th of October^ 1856, Mr« Dowell and a Mend 
shot twelve woodcocks on the Blakeney sand-mealsy 
b^inning only at two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
therefore looking oyer only part of the groimd; the 
preyiona night had been thick and rainy, with the wind 
north by eaat. He has also known Orerton, the gunner, 
kill three and fonr coaples a day, at snch times, on the 
beach and sand-hills, haying fedlen in with a fresh flight, 
but, as a role, on the next morning not a bird is to be 
fonnd* 

Like most nocturnal migrants the woodcock is 
attracted in its flight by any glare of light, and thns 
exampleB are not tmfreqaently picked tip dead during 
the antomn months at the foot of onr lighthonses, killed 
by their contact with the windows aboye, of which 
instances haye come to my knowledge at Cromer,''*' Hnn- 

blackbird is mentioned in these acoomits, and beinf^ entered 
in the thirty-ninth week after the eighth of Febroary, the date 
wonld £bU about the first week in Noyember. Pennant* also, 
gjyes some interesting particolars of the arrival and departure 
of woodcocks on the Snffolk coast from the observations of Sir 
John GnUnm, Bart, most of which are eqxiaUy i^iplicable to this 
county. Amongst others it is stated that examples have been 
taken up ezhaosted in the streets at Sonthwold; and that "when 
the redwing appears on the coast in antomn, it is certain the 
woodcocks are at hand ; when the Boyston crow, they are come." 
In like manner the redwings are the harbingers of their retmn in 
spring. 

• The Bev. W. B. Daniel in his "Bnral Sports" (voL iiL, 
p. 159) makes special reference to the fact of woodcocks being 
thus attracted, and says that many instances have occnrred at 
tiie Cromer and Eddystone lighthouses. He also states that in 1796, 
at the lighthouse on the hill of Howth, a pane of plate glass more 
than three-eighths of an inch thick was suddenly smashed by » 
woodcock flying against it with such violence as to break its bill, 
head, breastbone, and both wings. Bishop Stanley says also that* 
** no less than five woodcocks have killed themselves in a similar 
manner against the plate glasses of the South-Stack light-house, in 
Anglesey." See also Mr. Cordeaux's account ('* Zoologist^" 1867, 
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Btanton, and Hasborough. A fine woodcock in my own 
collection met its death in a somewhat sinular manner 
close to this city. It was found on the 28Td of October^ 
1858^ against the wall of Mr. Towler's residence^ 
adjoining Park Lane ; and in this instance, no doubt, 
the lamps on Unthank's Boad, which passes in front 
of the house, had so dazzled it that the next instant 
it dashed with fall force against the front of the 
building. On eT«.niiiiing it soon after it was picked 
up, I found the frontal bone completelj smashed 
in. Others are also, occasionally, found dead under 
the telegraph wires,* having flown against them in their 
migratory course, and some, I imagine, meet with a like 
fiite in their ordinary nocturnal flittings. On one or two 
occasions I have had freshly killed woodcocks offered me 
for sale by the porters at the stations between Norwich 
and Yarmouth, or by men at work on the line, which, 
in such a locality, are rery likely to hare been thus 
suddenly arrested in their flight from the woods on the 
one side to their marshy feeding-grounds on the other 
side of the railroad.t In " The Naturalist *' for 1853 

p. 1011) of woodcocks, wild ducks, snipes, gold-crested wrens, Ac, 
being picked np dead on the balcony of the Flamboroogh light- 
house. The light keeper informed him that ** the woodcocks 
usually arrived with a north or north-east wind. Had once seen 
some arriye during the day." 

* A still more remarkable occurrence was recorded in the 
"Zoologist" for 1866 (p. 271), by Mr. A. P. Smith, of Ipswich— 
namely, the death of a woodcock, firom being impaled on the arrow 
end of a weathercock on one of the diurches of that town, when 
passing over, it was presumed with others, on a dark night. 

t A correspondent m the " Field " of March 21st, 1868, gives 
a remarkable instance of the serious ii^ury which a bird of this 
kind may sustain through contact with the wires, and yet surriye 
the blow. In this case "an extreme lacerated wound extended 
firom the junction of the neck with the body in an oblique direction 
across the breast fix>m the left to the right side, separating all the 
pectoral muscles from their insertions into the keel of the sternum. 
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(p. 19)^ Mr. Thomas Southwell recorded the capture 
of a woodcock alive, on the 9th of October^ at L711119 
under the following curious circumstances : — The door 
of an iron warehouse in that town haying been left open 
until half-past six on the previous evening, a porter on 
entering in the morning found a strange bird, that 
proved to be of this species, perched on one of the 
stoves, and which allowed itself to be taken by hand, 
though in good health and condition* In like manner, as 
Mr. DoweU informs me, a woodcock in broad daylight, 
on the 13th of October, 1849, flew into a fisherman's 
cottage at Blakeney, and settled in the chimney comer ; 
and on the 7th of November, 1867, one was caught 
alive in Broad Street, Lynn, about ten o'clock in the 
monung. 

With the exception only of that portion of our coast 
line, bordering upon the ^^Broad" district, our exten- 
sive seaboard joesents an almost continuous range of 
woods and plantations in dose vicinity to the shore,* 

catting through the upper portion of the stenram, and exposing 
the pericardiam and pleoim.** The bird appeared to be in a fitir 
way of recovery. Mr. Alfired Newton tells me that by the 
side of the road, along which telegraph wires ran, between 
Halifiu and Windsor, in Nova Scotia, he found an example of 
the American woodcock fSeolopcuB amerieanajf which had both 
wings and legs broken, and though it was in the afternoon and 
the bird had probably received its iigaries in the night» it was 
still alive. 

• Commencing with the shores of the Wash, and within a short 
flight ttom the ooasti are the Sandringham coverts, the ** Kenhill '* 
wood at Bnettisham (always fiunoos for cocks), the park and woods 
at Hunstanton and Holkham; and still further inland the &r- 
fiuned coverts of Melton Constable and SwantonNovers; whilst 
from Salthouse to Hasborough, with but little interval, the woods 
at Letheringsett, Hempstead, Sherringham, Beeston, Cromer Hall, 
Felbrigg, and Northrepps, on the ooast» with Bamingham, 
Blickling, and G-unton, within a few miles, have all more or less 
attractions for woodcocks, and in most of them huge numbers have 
been killed. 
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fhofl affording immediate shelter to these autimmal 
migrants ; while at the same time a fisur sprinkling of 
cocks may be found, in most seasons, frequenting the 
moist carrs and thickets of alder, willow, and birch, 
that fringe the margins of the broads themselYes.* But 
although, as might be expected, the coyerts near the 
coast— especiallj those of Lord Hastings's, at Melton 
Constable and Swanton Norers, afford the largest bags, 
these birds are very generally distributed oyer the 
county; and around Norwich are found in yarious 
localities in dose yicinity to the city. 

What proportion the numbers that now yisit this 
ooxmty in &yourable seasons may bear to the migra- 
tions of former times, I haye no means of ascertaining 
with any degree of accuracy, although an examination 
of the game books, so careftilly preseryed for years on 
our larger estates, would, I belieye, throw much light 
upon this as well as many other subjects of deep interest 
to the sportsman and naturalist. In proof of this, I 
may subjoin the following abstract sent me by Mr, 
Alfred Newton from the game books kept at Elyeden, 
on the borders of this couniy« Mean number of wood- 
cocks killed in the)Ive seasons ending 

Febmary Ist, 1838 27*6 

1848 26-2 

1848 36-0 



Febmaiy Ist, 1818 9i2 

1828 13-2 

1828 18-4 

1833 19-8 



1853 40-2 

Or if we take decennial intenrals, we shall find the 
mean for the im seasons ending 

1823 to be 11*2 I 1843 to be 26*9 

1883 n 18*1 I 1853 » 37-1 



* A year or two back a woodoockwaa killed on Suriin^iam 
Broad* during the day time» from amongBt the amaU bushea oii 
the open marBh. This waa oonsidered as an almost nnpreoedcnted 
drcamatance in that neighbourhood. 
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The seaBODS of 1815-16^ 1816-17, 1828-29, 1829-90, 
and 1888-89, seem to liave been of mmsiiiil Bcareify; 
while those of 1817-18, 1825-26, 1884^, 1848-44^ and 
1849-50 haye been of almndance to a greater or leas 



In the days when ^< glade nets " stretched acroes the 
openings, or ^^cock roads" in the woods were exten- 
siyely nsed for taldng them during their evening flighty 
and springes and snares were alike &tal in their marshy 
feeding grounds, there is no qnestion that this speciea 
was extremely abondant; and of this we haye also 
additional eyidenoe from the small sums which they 
formerly fetched in the market** allowing eyen for tlM 
difference in the present yalne of money^ whilst their 
excellence as a table ddicacyt was as fidly appreciated 
then as now. The canses of their diminution, how* 
oyer, must be looked for rather in other countries than 
our own, and whilst two such authorities as Mr. Uoyd 



• In the Dnke of Bnckiiigfaain'B ''Hoiuehold Book," 1507, 
eight woodoockB cost eightpenoe, and sixteen ditto sizteen-penoe. 
In the ''HonBehold Aeooonta" of the Lord North (time of 
Hemy the YJLLl.), it is ordered *'ihsA woodookes he hade for my 
Lordea own Meea and non other, and to he at j^ a peoe or j^ oh. 
(lid.) at the moste^" the aame price as lapwings and sea golla, 
whilst pheasants, hittems, and corlews were then a shilling each, 
spoonbills sixpence, qnails and partridges twopence, and snipes 
three for a penny. In the L'Estrange *' Aoooonts," also^ we find an 
entry in the year 1520, of three woodcocks porchasedin Snettisham 
market for sixpence; and in 1522 of six porchaBed firom John Long^ 
of Ingoldisthorpe^ for tenpence. 

t In ^lUoghby's ** Ornithology,** poblished by Bay (1G28), 
oceors the following passage with respect to the woodcock : — "The 
flesh of this bird for the delicacy of its taste is in high esteem; ** 
and with special reference to the excetlenoe of the leg^ the aothor 
quotes the old " English Bhythm"— 

** If the partridge had the woodcock's thigh, 
ITwonld be the best bird that ever did fly.** 
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and Mr. Knox^ deprecate altogether the assertion of 
some authors that this is mainly cansed by their eggs 
being eztensiyely taken in Sweden for edible purposes, 
(like those of the lapwing in England), the scarcity being 
attributed by Mr. Enox to an undue slaughter, not in 
the north but in the south of Europe. In support of this 
yiew he instances the enormous bags made, chiefly by 
British sportsmen, on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and of the Adriatic, giving as the grand total of six 
days' shooting in the winter of 1844-5— -at Butrinto and 
on the Acheron and Achelous rivers — the prodigious 
quantity of one thousand and twenty-six woodcocks 
killed. On the other hand, we must remember that 
shooting birds in winter does not appreciably affect the 
stock that is left. All that such shooting does is to 
consume the annual increase of the species for the year. 
Some more valid cause must, therefore, be assigned for 
the decrease of woodcocks in England, if decrease there 
really be. That cause is not &r to seek. In Sweden 
and Norway a practice much more destructive than 
egging obtains — ^that of shooting the birds immediatdy 
on their arrival in those coimtries, and throughout the 
breeding season, from the end of April till the middle of 
June. At that time of the year it is, unfortunately, the 
habit of the woodcock, evening after evening, to fly 
backwards and forwards over the same spot, and this in 
the bright summer twilight of those northern countries. 
Particular places are thus haunted by many birds, which 
further, by a most peculiar note, uttered on the wing, 
attract attention to the spot. Consequently the so-called 
^< sportsmen'' of the district repair to such a place, and 
the flight of the birds being then very steady, though 
extremelj swift, many fidl Tictims to this atrodoua 

• Lloyd's "Northern Field Sports" and Knox's "Game Birds 
Mid wad Fowl." 
2o 
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piaotioe. The wonder is tliat any escape, and it is onlf 
owing to the Vast extent of the Scandinavian forests 
and their thin population that anj do so. From the 
Swedish word (roa^ to play, impf. roade), which 
expresses this hafait, comes the term ^roading,'' nsed 
by many Englishmen in Scandinavia, and thus. Wheel- 
wright, in his '* Ten years in Sweden" (p. 195)^ says^ 
'^I generally shoot them [woodcocks] here when they 
are reading, and in a good stand can often kill three 
or font in an evening. A Mend in Qothenborg wrote 
me word that, in the spring of 1864, he killed forty 
woodcocks ronnd that place when they first came over." 

With ns, no donbt, the changes which have taken 
place, daring the last fifty or sixiy years, in the cultiva- 
tion of waste lands, many hundred acres of heath, wood, 
and fen having been alike sabject to the plough, with 
the thinning of hedgerows and field timber generally^ 
have materially lessened the attractions of the soil; 
and at the same time the strict preservation of gome^ 
with the requirements of tiie ^^battue," make it im- 
possible to arrive at any satisfiBictory estimate of the 
numbers that now visit us in an average season. 

On all those estates where a considerable head of 
game is reared fi)r, probably at most, only three or four 
days' sport towards the dose of the year, the woods are 
necessarily kept quiet until that period arrives; and 
thus, although many flights of woodcocks fixmi the 
b^;inning of October may have rested there for awhile 
and passed on soathless to more southern quarters, it 
is quite possible that the very week of the '< grand 
battue" may produce only a few stragglers that have 
located themsdves for the winter. Of course the reverse 
of this picture occurs at times, when sevrae weatiier 
about Christmas has driven the cocks into dose 
cover; still the great bags made during some seasons 
in Ireland, as recorded by Thompson and other authors^ 



39 
99 
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are the restdt of repeated yicdts to the most likely 
spots, between October and March* By the same 
means, at Hempstead^ near Holt, a very favonrite resort 
in this cooniy, from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty cocks have been killed in one year^ and yet 
oomparatiTely few in other seasons, when the same 
coverts hare been entered only for battue purposes. 
In such woods, also, the sportsman, who walks with 
the beaters and takes his chance in the '^high fell 
wiU bag more cocks to his own gun, if a good ''snap 
shot, than all the rest of the party, though posted 
in convenient drives or other openings. 

With the woodcock also, as with the snipe, there 
seems to be a strange partiality for certain localities. 
There are few sportsmen who cannot re-call some 
fitvoured spot where, year after year, a woodcock was 
to be found in due season, and whose place, if killed, was 
almost sure to be taken by another. Mr. J. H. Gumey 
tells me that he remembers, many years ago, when the 
late Bev. Bobert Hankinson occupied Bilney Hall^ near 
Lynn, being told that there was a remarkable place of 
this kind on the grounds attached to that house. The 
attraction in such cases being, no doubt, some peculiar 
adaptability of the aspect, soil, and leafy shelter.^ 

Some years are certainly noticeabfe &r the scarcity 
of woodcocks as others for their abundance ; but of the 
latter, the most remarkable of late have been the 
autunms of 1852 and 1858, and the last three or four 
seasons have been all more or less &vouraUe. In 
the memorable ''flood year" (1852), i^nongst other 

* Sir Humphrey Davy (** Saimonia»'* p. 332, 2Bd edit.) remarks, 
"A laurel or a holly buBh is a favourite place for their repose: 
the thick varnished leases of these trees preyent the radiation of 
heat from the soil, and they are less affected by the reftigeradng 
influence of a dear sky; so that they afford a mrm seat for the 
woodcock." 

2o2 
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ornithological phenomena, an almost tmprecedented 
quantity of cocks were killed in the month of December. 
Mr. Alfred Newton, who took some pains at the time 
to ascertain the numbers shot in different localities, 
states (''Zoologist" 1853, p. 3754), that ''in the first 
week in December thirty and thirty-three were respec- 
tively kiUed, on two successive days, at Melton Con- 
stable, near Holt; and on the next day the same 
shooting party bagged ninety-three in the Great Wood 
at Swanton Novers." He was also informed on good 
authority that "no such number as this last had been 
seen there for twenty years ; and further, that at least 
one hundred and ten might have been killed if the 
other game had been disregarded/' These coverts are 
always reckoned as the best in Norfolk for woodcocks, 
but at other likely spots near the coast considerable bags 
were made. At Felbiigg, says Mr. Newton, " twenty- 
seven, thirty, fifteen, and twenty-one respectively were 
killed on four days in the second and third weeks of 
December;" and at Holkham "twenty-nine in one 
day about the same time.'' Mr. Newton, however, 
gives reasons for believing that in this instance the 
increase was rather local than general, possibly induced 
by the flooded state at the time of a considerable 
portion of the county, and that such was the case 
seems the more likely from the bcb that the amount 
killed in some ports of Suffolk, usually considered 
extremely fitvourable for this species, was fiir below 
the average. Considering, also, as before stated, that 
many annually resort to the low cans and planta- 
tions in the neighbourhood of the broads, it is quite 
possible that these, when driven from that district by 
the rising of the waters, collected in large bodies on 
the higher grounds, whilst fresh arrivals on the coast 
had no inducement to disperse themsdves frirther over 
the county. 
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In 1858 the numbers that yisited us were easily 
accounted for by the terere and lasting firosts which 
immediately socoeeded their arrival. Snipes were plen- 
tiful at the same time, and the quantities of siskins, 
redpoles, and twites indicated a more than usual amount 
of cold in more northern countries. At this time, in the 
same wood at Swanton, where so many were shot in 
1852, eighty-three woodcockB were killed in one day 
in the second week of November. In the autumn and 
winter of 1864, the weather being somewhat severe, 
a very large number sppeared on our coast, and at 
least one hundred couples, as I was informed at the 
time, were then killed in the coverts at Melt(xi and 
Swanton. Mr. T. £. Gunn also states in the '^Zoolo- 
gist'' for 1865 (p. 9468), that during the previous 
autumn scarcely a week passed that he did not see 
a dozen woodcocks hanging for sale in the Norwich 
Market, and that he heard of sixty-one having been 
killed about the last week in November, in a single 
wood at Oressenhall. Again in the years 1865, 1866, 
and 1867, very considerable flights reached us late in 
the autumn. In the former year, though rather a nuld 
season^ about one hundred and fifly-five were said 
to have been killed at Swanton and Melton in four 
days' shooting; sixty-seven in one day, and fifly-seven 
from Swanton wood alone.^ In 1867, in the same 
woods, fifty-one were shot in one week in November, 
just prior to the commencement of veiy severe frosts. 

The return of the woodcocks in the spring of the 
year, which usually occurs in March, is, comparatively 
speaking, but little noticed.t The shooting seascm being 

• See " Field," Jannaiy 6th, 1866. 

t "The nearest approadi I ever savr/' writes Mr. Lubbock, 
** to the migration of this bird from England, was on the 10th of 
Ifaroh, 1824 : a pair of woodcocks passed across the road near 
Gaistor, within a few yards of me, flying one behind another 
directly for the beach, which was within a quarter of a mile." 
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then oyer, with fhe exception of a few couples chiefly 
shot by the gamekeepers^ their brief rest in otir coyerts 
is but little disturbed. Considering, howeyer, that at 
this time they axe no longer a delicacy for the table^ 
their flesh being dry and flayonrless, and that eyery 
year proyes them more and more inclined to remain 
with ns to breed, it is greatly to be regretted that both 
woodcock and snipe should not be included in the list of 
game, protected from fbrther persecution after the 2nd 
of February. For seyeral years past I haye inyoriably 
seen one or more woodcocks hanging for sale in the 
Norwich fishmarket during the first and second week 
in April, birds which, there is no doubt, would haye 
bred in this couniy, if indeed they had not abready 
either eggs or young. Mr. Anthony Hamond, jun., 
the master of the West Norfolk Foxhounds, also assures 
me that during his last week's hunting, at the end of 
March, 1869, he saw some twenty or thirty woodcock 
in different coyerts nearly ahowyi tn jMMrg, whilst at 
that time of year he has seen them sitting on their 
eggs in the North-west of Scotland.* 

Here, too, may be remarked that amongst the many 
strange incidents connected with the history of this 
species, is the feust that although as migrants their 
numbers haye greatiy diminished, yet the tendency to 
remain and breed in this country seems as much on 
the increase. That this is attributable in a great 
degree to the extensiye system of planting adopted of 
late years, both here and in Scotland, more particularly 
of larch, spruce, and other firs, seems generally ad- 
mitted ;t yet from a few records remaining <3i wood- 

• Mr. St John (" WUd Sports in the Highlaad0»" p, 220), states 
that he bad three eggs 4>ronght him on the 9th of Mairchf 1846 : 
and a nearlj ftdl grown yomig one m the seoond week of April* 
1844. 

t Hr. HewitBon ("Eggs of British Bixds," yoL iL, 8zd ed., 
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cocks' neetB disoorered many yean ago, it seems 
probable that if in those days as much attention had 
been deroted to the habits of birds, as at the present 
time, stiU more instances wonld hare been forthcoming. 
Mr. Lnbbock speaiks of a nest discoyered in 1827, ^ in 
a wet low carr in the parish of Sickling. The old bird 
was killed by a stoat^ on her nest, and the eggs sacked,'' 
but, he adds, ''her wings, howerer, which were shown 
by the person who discovered the nest, prevented the 
possibility of mistake as to iJie species." The same 
anthor also states (1845) ''that three yoong woodcocks 
were taken in Brooke wood a few years back." In 1848 
Mr. Alfred Newton recorded ia the "Zoologist" (p. 
2148) the finding of a nest with fonr eggs, at Biddies- 
worth, near Harling, by a man cutting reeds, about the 
middle of April, and the eggs when blown appeared to 
have been set upon about a week. In the same year, also, 
according to Messrs. Oumey and fisher ('' Zoologist," 
p. 2185) another nest containing four young was found 
at Bainham, near Fakenham, on the Sbid of May ; and 
Mr. Southwell informs me that he has eggs in his collec- 
tion from the neighbourhood of Holt. A pair of old 
birds with nestlings, in Mr. Gumey's possession, wei^ 



p. 349), firom his own observations on the breeding of the woodoook 
in the forests of Norway, says, " in iheae it chooses those places 
for its nest from which the trees have been cut dawn, on the otti- 
ehirte of the forest, cmd bordering upon the cultivated districts 
and the banks of the rirers. Whilst there we had the pleasure of 
taking its eggs, which were placed npon the bore g^nnd, under 
some broshwood, and in a place from which the iimher had been 
cleared, and in which the young spruce fit'tnes were again springing" 
From this we may presmne that oar yoong fir^joyerts are fiur more 
suited to their breeding habits than were the old oak-woods and 
hasel-copseB of which so few now remain, having been stabbed up 
and coltiyated or entirely replanted. These, however, from their 
dense und er g r ow t h and leafy shelter, had pecnliar attractiona for 
them in aatomn and winter. 
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tnkern some yean anoe at Stntton Strawleas;* and in 
Laid Haatrnga's oollectioii k a caae oontainnig a pair of 
old faiida and iliree yoimg <»ie8, wMdi were hatdbed at 
Melton Constable, bat the exact date ia not known. Mr. 
Lambert^ gamekeeper on tiie Khnberley eatate, aasnrea 
me that at least forty yean ago be knew of a wood- 
cock's nest in the woods at BlickUng; another was seen 
about three years back at Hempstead, by Mr. Thomas 
Edwards ; and some twenty years since, as I learn from 
Mr. SoathweD, the shells of woodcocks' eggs, in a nest 
which the young had just left, were found at Bawsey, 
by Mr. Bnrlinghain, of Lynn. At Eakenham Wood, in 
Suffolk, bat not yeiy &r from the border, Mr. A. Newton 
has heard of woodcocks breeding more than once, thong^ 
some twenty years ago. From Calford he has also a 
nest with a rotten egg, taken after the others had 
hatehed, in 1867. The nest is a deep cap of dry oak 
and Spanish chestnut leaves. 

Of m<»:e recent date the following are all that hare 
come under my own notice, but I doubt not that further 
enquiries would elicit even more instances : — 

On the 2nd of May^ 1851, a pair of young birds 
about three weeks old were s^it up to Norwich for 
preservation, taken at Holkham; and a third nestling 
was k^t alive for several weeks, but from want of 
caution in feeding itself was choked, as supposed, by 
tiie ^diet" of worms. About the same time a game- 
keeper at Brooke, flushed an old woodcock and four 
young ones, and succeeded in catehing two of the latter. 
On the 17th of May also of that year, I saw a fine old 
bird, quite fresh, hanging up for sale in our fishmarket. 

* Morria in hia ^'BritiBh Birds" (vol. iv., p. 254) states that a 
woodcock was shot at Mr. Marsham'a, of Stratton Strawlesa, in 
Norfolk, about the 7ih of Jnne, 1847. The same &ct is alao 
recorded in the ''Zoologist" for that year (p. 1876) by the Bev. 
S. T. Frere. 
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In 1853, three eggs (which had been incubated about 
half their time) were found on the 14th of April, in the 
Mill Carr, near Buckenham House, then the property of 
the Hon. F. Baring (subsequently Lord Ashburton) and 
brought to Mr. Alfred Newton. These were small 
and rather singularlj marked examples, as may be seen 
by the representation of one of them in the last edition 
of Mr. Hewitson's work (pi. zcvi., fig. 1.) On the 6th 
of May, of the same year, two young birds in the 
down, were taken from a nest at Cossey. These pretty 
little creatures were kept qlive for some weeks in a 
patent hydro-incubator at that time exhibiting in 
Norwich, and appeared to thrive well in its artificial 
warmth, but were afterwards killed for stuffing, when 
sufficiently fledged. A few days later a nest of four 
eggs, richly blotched with brown, was found at Swafield. 
Three of these passed into the possession of Mr. J. H. 
Gumey, and one is now in my own collection. One or 
two nests were, I bdieve, also found about the same 
time at Holkham. 

In 1854 several woodcocks were seen at Banworth as 
late as the 26th of April, but no nest was found in that 
neighbourhood, and in 1859 a single bird was flushed on 
the 10th of May, in a plantation at Spixworth, but was 
not observed there afterwards. On the 28th of Aprils 
however, of the latter year, a nest was found in a valley 
planted with birch and oak, near the Beeston hiUs, 
about two hundred yards from ^' Larry's cottage,'* a well 
known locality in the vicioiiy of Cromer."^ The bird was 
flushed by a boy passing near, who at once detected the 
nest on the ground, covered with seared leaves and 
dried ferns. It contained four eggs, two of which were 
hatched on the 19th of May, the other two being left 

* The same, I have no doubt, recorded in the "Zoologist" for 
1859 (p. 6562.) 
2 p 
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with the broken pieces, and from that time neither 
parent nor young were again seen* In spite of the 
intrusions of yarious spectators, the poor bird sat yeiy 
doselj, and even allowed itself to be photographed on 
the nest by Mr. 8. G. Buxton, without evincing any 
particular alarm. According to the statement of Dr. 
Fitch, who watched her through a glass, and to whom I 
am indebted for the above particulars, '' she rested her 
bill apparently on the ground, with her large and 
prominent eye very wide open,'' and in this case a 
small rill and several little pits of water were situated 
within about one hundred and fifty yards of the spot 
selected. 

In the second week of April, 1860, a nest with four 
eggs was taken at Taverham, and on the 6th ox May, 
1861, two young birds, partially feathered, were sent up 
to Norwich to be stuffed, which had been captured on 
Mr. Bedingfeld's property at Ditchingham. 

Again in April, 1862, I was informed that one or 
more pairs were supposed to be breeding at Taverham, 
which I have no doubt was correct, as an old bird was 
flushed there on the 1st of June, but the coverts being 
kept quiet on account of the game, no search was made 
for the nests. A pair were also seen at Somberley, by 
Mr. Lambert, about the 6th of April of that year. 

In 1864, Mr. Southwell received eggs of this species 
taken somewhere in the neighbourhood of Fakenham; 
and a single bird was flushed in Catton Park, near 
Norwich, as late as the second week in April. 

On the 4th of May, 1867, I waa told by Mr. F. 
Norgate, of Sporham, that he knew of a woodcock's 
nest, at Attlebridge, about eight miles from Norwich, 
on Mr. Mjcklethwaif s property, where others have, 
I understand, been seen in previous years; and a 
correspondent in '^Science Gtossip" for 1866 (p. 88), 
signing himself '^ E. A., Norwich," states that in the 



J 
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previous smniner^ at Attlebridge, Mr. Micklethwait's 
gamekeeper found five or six nests^ and ^^this was 
not an exceptional case, as for several jears past he 
had been aware that some were to be found, and even 
captured a young one.'' 

On the 6th of May, 1867, a pair of woodcocks were 
seen in a low moist carr close to Hoveton Broad, but 
no nest was discovered ; and on the 17th of that month 
a nestling was sent up to Norwich to be stuffed, which, 
with three others, had been hatched on Mr. H. N. 
Burroughes's estate at Burlingham. 

Last of all, to my knowledge, up to the present time, 
a nest with two eggs was found in a plantation at 
Bixley, near Norwich, about the 24th of April, 1868, 
and in this case, also, the bird allowed itself to be 
photographed on its nest^ by Mr. John Gumey, of 
Earlham, and eventually brought off her young ones. 

From such repeated instances, then, of the breeding 
of the woodcock, there can be no question that were 
they protected in the early spring, the number that now 
remain with us throughout tiie summer would be greatly 
increased, and while the same birds would return again 
and againf to their accustomed haunts, as do other 

* The extreme tameness of the brooding woodcock is mentioned 
by Pennant, who states that "a person who discovered one on 
its nest, has often stood over and even stroked it : notwithstand- 
ing which it hatched the young, and in due time disappeared with 
them.'* It seems, also, in former days to have ranked with the 
dotterel as a foolish bird, for in Willnghby's " Ornithology" it is 
remarked, that "amongst ns in Engl^id this bird is infamous 
for its simplicity or folly ; so that a woodcock is proverbially used 
for a simple, foolish person." 

* Of the attachment for, and return to, any particular spot 
evinced by the woodcock, two remarkable instances are given in 
Daniel's " Bural Sports." In 1798, a woodcock caught alive in 
a rabbit net was turned loose with a brass ring on its left leg. 
This occurred in February, and in the following December the 

2p2 
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migrants that animall j visit us in the bleeding season, 
a local race, as it were, would ere long be established. 

From Mr. St. John's obseirations ou the breeding of 
the woodcock in Scotland, this species appears to have 
more than one brood in the year, as he found their 
nests at any time between March and August, but from 
the entire absence of these birds from the woods early 
in the autumn, he was led to believe that all that are 
bred in that country emigrate with their parents Spbout 
the beginning of September. Such also appears to be 
the case in Norfolk, as neither young nor old have been 
observed from the beginning of August to the close 
of the following month. I am not aware that the 
method adopted by the woodcock for carrying its young 
in the dusk of the evening from their nests in the woods 
to some moist feeding ground has ever been remarked 
in this county, but this interesting ta^ has been fully 
established on the authority of many trustworthy 
observers. St. John ascertained that *^ the old bird lifbs 
her young in her feet,''^ and carries them one by one ;'' 
and Mr. A. Hamond, jun., of Westacre, informs me 
that when in company with a friend and a gamekeeper, 
at Shielda, near Dingwall, in Boss-shire, he saw a 
woodcock in the act of carrying a young one in its daws 
for some distance. The old bird then returned, and 
clucked about like a hen to draw the rest of the brood 

same bird was shot in the same wood where it was first captured. 
AgaiDt in Febmory, 1802, another woodcock, captured in the same 
locality, was tnmed off with a tin ring attached to its leg, and the 
same bird was killed in the same wood, on the 11th of December 
following. 

* The editor of the '' Ibis " (1868, p. 109) in reviewing a mono> 
graph of the woodcock, published in Gbrman« by Dr. Julias Hoffinan* 
wherein this habit of transporting the young is referred to, re- 
marks, " a Mend of ours assures us it is effected by the parent 
grasping the young between the tarsi and holding at the same 
time the bill downwards and backwards under the young bird." 
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to her. His friend had observed the same proceeding 
on several occasions. 

Space will not admit of my referring at anj great 
length to that much vexed question, the possibility of 
accurately determining the sexes of woodcocks through 
size and plumage, but Mr. Grould, who has had unusual 
opportunities for investigating this point, and has 
dissected, measured, and weighed, several hundred 
specimens, asserts in his work on ^^ The Birds of Great 
Britain," that at the end of a day's shooting, he is 
still unable to say with certainty, from external features 
only, which are males and which females. This he 
attributes to the fact of there being two distinct races — 
large and small (as occurs in many other birds) though 
not admitting of specific rank, and adds, ^' during their 
vernal migration these races generally keep separate 
from each other, and some flights will be composed of 
a small red race, while others will be exclusively large 
dark grey birds." As with the common snipe, ^^the 
male is undoubtedly the larger bird " ; such he believes 
to be the case with the woodcock, ^^if there be any 
difference between the sexes," but on dissection he 
has proved ^^ that many of the long-billed birds are 
females." As to the outer prinuuy of the wing forming 
a sexual distinction as supposed by some sportsmen, — 
the males being said to have the external margin of that 
feather plain or devoid of tooth-like markings, whilst the 
same feather in females exhibits such markings, Mr. 
Gould thus disposes of that theory from his own experi- 
ence. ^* They [the tooth-like markings] are absent in 
both sexes of very old birds; for I have wings of females 
in my collection in which the outer mai^in of the first 
primary is totally devoid of the toothed character. 
When the young woodcock assumes his first primaries, 
which he does at the age of two or three weeks, the 
outer feather is strongly marked; as he grows older 
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this feature gradually disappears ; and I liave frequently 
seen specimens with the outer prinuuy toothed for half 
its lengthj and the other part plain." Mr. Gould also 
gives a table showing the difference in the length of wing 
(measured from the carpal joint to the end of the first 
primary), as well as in the weight of twelve male and 
twelve female woodcocks, selected indiscriminately from 
the large and small races, and fr^m which it appears that 
the wings of the twelve males ^^ amount to eighty-nine 
inches, and their weight to one hundred and foriy-two 
and three-quarter ounces; while the wings of the females 
are eighty-seven and a quarter inches, and their weight 
one hundred and thirty-five ounces; consequently the 
excess of the leng^ of the wing in the twelve males is 
one and three-quarts inches, and of their weight seven 
and three-quarter ounces." He also believes *^ the males 
have generally the shorter bill, the longer wing, and 
the finer tail, while the rump of this sex is more red 
and the barrings of the under surfisbce of the body more 
distinct. Much difference also occurs in the colouring 
of the legs of the woodcocks, some being olive or leaden 
white, while others are pale yellow.'* After weighing 
a very large number of specimens of both ihe large 
and small races, he arrives at the conclusion that '^ the 
weight of seventy out of eighty birds in fiur condition 
wiU range between eleven and fourteen ounces ;^ of the 
other ten some will be lighter and others heavier. 
Light birds vary from nine to nine and a half and ten 
ounces." It is a v^ large bird that weighs fifteen 
ounces, and an extraordinary one that reaches sixteen 

* Three remarkably fine woodoooks in the oolleotion of "Mr, 
Ovrles, of Yarmonth, netted a few years since in the month of 
January, at Mettingham, near Bungay, weighed together thirty- 
nine ounces and two drams, the largest being just fourteen ounces. 
These were taken at night in a stubble field with a common lark 
net. 
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otmces.''^ Monster woodcocks, howeyer, of eren greater 
weight than sixteen onnces have been recorded at 
varions times, and amongst others Yarrell mentions a 
truly gigantic bird said to have been killed about the 
year 1775, in the long plantation at Narborough in 
this comity. The particulars respecting it, supplied to 
him for publication by the then Lord Braybrooke, are 
contained in a letter from Lady Peyton to Miss Hoste 
in 1801. Having described its being shot during a deep 
snow^ whilst perched on a very low branch of a spruce 
fir, weighed down to the ground, her ladyship remarks, 
^'I saw it weighed both in scales and steelyards, as did 
Sir Henry and a carpenter at work from Swaff ham, and 
wonderful as the weight may appear it was exactly 
twenty-seven ounces. I believe it was about 1775 or 
1776. Some years before that a woodcock was killed 
at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, which weighed twenty-four 
ounces.'' Lord Braybrooke also referring to another 
large bird observed in this couniy^ says, ^^the Earl of 
Leicester told me that he, in company with Mr. Balf 
Button^ when they were young men, followed a gigantic 
looking woodcock for some hours, near Holkham, but 
could not get at him." Li the two first instances the 
weight is so extraordinary that in spite of the apparent 
authentication, one cannot help suspecting some error 
or deception in both cases. 

Pied and other varieties are occasionally, but not 
often, met with, and are, therefore, eagerly sought 
after when once seen. The most beautifiil specimen 
I ever saw was killed at Hanworth, near Aylsham, 
on the 6th of November, 1856. Like one described 



* Sir Thomas Browne (Wilkin's edition, voL iv., p. 880) has 
the following memorandtim in his ''Common Place Book:" "A 
woodcock in the total* weighed twelve ounces, and the feathers 
weighed three-quarters of an oonoe." 
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by Mr. Edward Newman in the '^ Zoologisfc " for 1855, 
(p. 4631), all ihe markings peculiar to the woodcock 
in its nsoal plnmage were in this bird more or less 
fisuntly indicated by the most delicate bnff or &wn 
tint on a ground of white, whilst those parts which 
in the normal colonring of the species are deepest, were 
here also most plainly discemable. The whole of the 
nnder parts were white, yet still showing the nsnal bars 
when closely examined, resembling the fointest water 
markings, visible only in the strongest light. On the 
16th of November, 1864, a cnrionsly pied bird, now in the 
possession of Lord Hastings, was shot at Melton Con- 
stable. In this specimen all the primaries of one wing, 
except the fourth, and the wing-coverts, were pure 
white, and in the other wing the three first primaries 
and one or two feathers in the coverts; the rest of 
the plumage being of the usual tint. On the 17th of 
March, 1859, a woodcock was also killed near Lowestoft, 
in Suffolk, having the back and wings thickly sprinkled 
with white feathers, as were also the sides of the neck 
and the under parts generally. 

Selby mentions the exquisite sense of touch possessed 
bfr this and allied species from the nervous apparatus 
distributed over the anterior portion of the beak^ 
enabling them to detect their food unerringly when 
boring deep in the soil, and also the power of expand- 
ing the tips of the mandibles,, in order to seize and 
draw out their prey, but as far as the upper mandible, 
St leaat, is concerned, this strange fiundty appeara 
to be developed in a remarkable nmnner in the wood- 
cock. Mr. F. Norgate, of Sparham, on one occasion 
having slightly winged a woodcock took it home 
alive, and he assures me that the flexibility of the 
upper nmndible was so great that it resembled more 
the writhings of a worm than a beak, and from the 
slight sketch, with which he frimished me at the time, 
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its npwaxd cnrling is snggestiye of that most sensitiTe 
organ of touch, tiie proboscis of an Elephant.''^ Their 
food consists chieflj of worms, of which they constlme 
immense quantities, and, as with the snipe, the '^ borings 
may be frequently detected in their moist feeding 
grounds. In the breeding season the woodcock utters 
a curious squeaking note when taking its evening 
flight, but in the autumn and winter it but rarely 
emits any cry when flushed by the sportsman, though 
the peculiar noise made by the bird (probably with its 
wings) in rising, when once heard is never to be 
forgotten. Mr. S. Bligh informs me that he once 
came tti>on a woodcock so suddenly at Framingham, 
near Norwich, that, on rising, it uttered a peculiarly 
shrill cry of alarm. 

The following curious fact also with regard to this 
species which I have not elsewhere met with, is recorded 
by Mr. Gould, on the authority of Captain Murray 
Ajmsley. That gentleman, when shooting in the coverts 
at Alnwick, in Northumberland, observed a woodcock 
pitch down within eight yards of him on the opposite 
side of a fence where the ground was bare, with the 
exception of a few leaves. These the bird, on alighting, 
threw over its back with its beak, squatting close to the 
ground all the time, and was more than half covered 
when the beaters came up ; nor did it attempt to rise 
until flushed by a dog. 

Of course no history of the woodcock in Norfolk 
would be deemed complete without some reference to 
the memorable exploit of Sir Francis Chantrey, in killing 
two birds at one shot, when shooting at Holkham ; for, 
although this feat has been accomplished by other 
sportsmen, the artistic celebrity of the performer, and 
the monument arected by himself to the memory of his 

* The Toliuitary upward movement of the upper mandible in 
the woodoock is described at some length, and illustrated by a 
wood engraving, in Dr. Hoffman's monograph above mentioned. 
2q 
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own pxowesa, have invested it for aJl time with apeculiar 
intetest. In an amnBing litUe work by Mr. J. P. 
Muirhead^ entitled '^Winged Words on Chantrej's 
Woodcocks/' — being a collection of the nnmerons 
poetical jeux d^eeprU, with which the great sculptor was 
honotoed by his Mends at the time, the particnlars of 
the occurrence are minntelj detailed, and an extract 
from the Holkham game book fixes the date as Norember 
20th, 1829.* It is also stated that the spot where the 
Inckj shot was fired has been handed down to posterity 
by the name of '^ Chantrey Hill/' The beautifol marble 
gronpt (figured in Yarrell's '^ British Birds") repre- 
senting two dead woodcocks, which was subsequently 
executed by Chantrey, as a commemoratiye gift to the 
late Earl of Leicester, now adorns the library at 
Holkham, and the original cast or model is preserved in 
the Chantrey gallery at Oxford. From amongst the 
many quaint poetical e£Eusions on this '^ double event '* 
(amounting to no less than ope hundred and seventy- 
nine), as collected and published by Mr. Muirhead, I 
have selected the following as especially worthy of 
record: — 

" Life in death, a myBtio lot. 

Dealt thon to the winged band: 
Death, — ^from thine unerring shot, 
Life^ — ^from thine undying hand.*' 

Tan BxBHOF or Oxfobd.' 

*' Driven firom the north where winter starved them, 
Chantrey first shot, and then he oarved them.'* 

Thb i«atb Ms, Hxtdson Gmmar^ 

* The shooting party that day consisted of Mr. Chantrey, Mr. 
Glover, Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Coke, and Mr. Digfoy. 

t Strangefy enough the date of^e event, of which this group 
was intended as a memento, is carved on the marble as 1830, but 
unquestionably, as shown by the game book, it occurred in the 
previous year. 

X This version of the couplet differs both from that published 
by Yarrell and the one given in "Wmg&di Words," but is, I am 
informed by Mr. J. H. Gomej, the correct reading. 
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SCOLOPAX KAJOB^ Omdm. 
GEEAT SNIPE. 

The solitary or '^double " snipe, as it is provincially 
termed, is a regular autnmnal viBitant, though for the 
most part in small numbers, and appears with the 
earliest flights of the common species in August and 
September. From my own notes for the last twenty 
years, I find the 17th of August and the 14th of October 
the earliest and latest dates of its occurrence in Norfolk ; 
and in no instance haye I heard of its being killed here 
during the winter months. Another peculiarily also 
of this bird is the fact that it is scarcely ever known to 
Tisit us in spring, when the common snipe again makes 
its appearJce, hi ooneiderable nnmbersVouT north- 
ward passage. Writing of this species, Mr. Lubbock 
remarks ^'Uiey are never to be found in March, the 
usual period of the snipe's vernal migration," nor do 
I now know of more than one or two authentic 
instances, and those, no doubt, stragglers driven acci- 
dentally to the westward of their usual migratory 
course.''^ An adult bird in the collection of Mr. Alfred 
Master, of this city, was killed a few years back on 
Yarmouth beach in the spring, under the following 
curious circumstances. It was observed by a fisherman 
who was putting off to sea in his boat, fiying low over 
the waves and making direct for the shore, where it 
alighted on the beach. Having a gun with him he went 
at once in pursuit of it, and from him it was purchased 
in the fiesh by my informant Mr. S. Bligh. It must 

* Mr. Selby describes the "direction of their latitudinal flight 
as much to the east of the longitude of the British Islands," 
but though in England they are apparently most frequent in the 
Eastern Counties, yet according to Thompson they also occur 
occasionally in Ireland. 

2q2 
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be here noticed also that in the '^ Zoologist " for 1851 
(p. 3175) Mr. P. E. Hansell, of Thorpe, near Norwich, 
recorded a supposed instance of the Great Snipe breed- 
ing in Norfolk, the particulars of which are thus 
given. '< In the April of 1846, I fonnd a nest of the 
great snipe containing four eggs, one of which is now 
in my collection ; the others were broken by a boy who 
was with me, whilst stepping into my boat. The nest 
was placed in a toft of grass, in some marshes at 
Belangh, near Wrozham, in this comity. I had a good 
opportonity of observing both the birds, as they did not 
rise in the nsoal qnick manner of the common snipe, 
but mnch more leisurely, and continued to hover round 
the nest for some Uttie time.'' In support of his state- 
ment, Mr. HanseU also says that *' a male specimen of 
this bird was shot near Lowestoft, in Suffolk, the latter 
end of April " in the same year. There is, however, a 
very larg^ snipe occasionally met with in our marshes, 
which answers exactiy to the description of Mr. Gould's 
^'russet" snipe, as given by that anthor in his '^Birds 
of Great Britain," and to which I shall have occasion 
to refer more fully in my account of the common species. 
Having shot this bird myself on one occasion, and seen 
two others on the wing, I can speak to its great 
resemblance in sisse and action, when flushed, to the 
great snipe. It utters no cry on rising, and flies slowly 
and steadily, and would, I believe, by most sportsmen 
be taken for the great snipe until brought to bag, 
when the white of« the under parts of tiie plumage 
at once determines the species, in spite of its bulk 
and extraordinary length of bill. May not the birds 
seen by Mr. HanseU have belonged to this large race 
of j9. gaMvncLgOy whose eggs most probably would be 
proportionate in size ? Any how, there seems to be no 
doubt that the egg taken as above described, and 
which has been presented by Mr. HanseU to the 
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Norwich Mnsexun, is only an mmstial yarietj of the 
common snipe's. Mr. Alfred Newton^ to whom I recently 
forwarded it for comparison with his fine series of eggs^ 
both of the great and common snipe^ remarks, ^^ I can 
nearly match it as to colour and entirely as to size 
by common snipes' eggs in my collection, while it is 
considerably smaller than any great snipe's I have. 
I can scarcely doubt its being a common snipe's, the 
slight difference in colour from mine being owing^ 
probably to exposure to Ught or air, or both." The 
great snipe also breeds much later than the common 
species;* besides, as before stated, being extremely 
rare, as a spring migrant. 

Mr. Lubbock, in his ''Fauna," as well as in 
notes supplied to the late Mr. Yarrell, gives some 
interesting particulars of this bird from his own 
observations. In flight, he says, ''it does not appear 
strikingly larger than the common snipe, which it does 
not much exceed in length frt)m bill to tail, or extent 
of wing; its bulk is the effect of high condition. Of 
many fresh specimens which I have examined, all^ 
without exception, were lumps of £Ett. One which I 
shofc btnrt fiom the feJL In risiBg it may at once 
be distinguished from the common snipe by the tail^ 
which spreads out like a jEon, and shows a great deal 
of white. It lies until nearly trodden upon^ and its 
flight is slow and heavy. A drier marsh seems to 
content it than those which the snipe and jack snipe 
delight in. But this may arise in some degree from 
the early period at which they arrive." The term 
"solitary" he considers as misapplied to this species, 

* Mr. Hoy, who found many of their nests in Holland, describes 
them as breeding early in May; and the Bev. H. B. Tristram 
found them breeding in great numbers in marshy swamps, 
near Bodo, in Nordland, in the early part of the summer. See 
Hewitson's " Eggs of British Birds," 3rd ed., vol ii. 
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it being most frequently fonnd in pairs, and instances 
the fact of a fen*nuui, at Satton, having ^ killed six in 
the second week of September, 1885; four of these 
birds were in pairs, and proved male and female respee- 
tivelj." The heaviest bird he has known weighed 
ten ounces, but the nsnal weight is from seven and a 
half to eight and a half onnces. I have never had the 
good fortune to meet with the great snipe, although 
I have known it killed the next daj on the very same 
marsh to which I had devoted the whole of the previous 
morning. Of some thirty specimens, however, that I 
have handled at different times, the finest, killed on the 
8th of September, 1858, weighed nine and a half ounces.''^ 
Since I commenced making notes of such occurrences I 
cannot remember an autumn in which I have not 
known one or more killed in Norfolk; and in some 
years they have been pretty numerous ; but their usual 
scarcity, in these parts, brings them invariably under the 
birdstuffers' hands, and not, as in other countries, to 
table, as one of the finest of feathered dainties. Messrs. 
Sheppard and Whitear, who had also opportunities 
of OTamining several Norfolk killed specimens, remark 
that in this snipe the '^ legs are of a light fiesh colour 
blended with a slight tinge of green. Th^ length of 
the bill is subject to great variation.^' 

In Mr. Hunt's ^' List " five examples are said to have 
been killed in the same week, in various parts of the 
county in the autumn of 1826; and in 1831, Mr. Lubbock 
states that ''many were killed during August and 
September." Mr. Bising also informs me that he 
once shot six in one day, in his marshes at Horsey> and 

* Under the head of great snipe, in Daniel's "Bnral Sports'* 
(toL iiL, p. 182, note), the aathor states that ''a gentleman of 
Yarmouth, in September, 1805, shot a snipe of the astonishing 
weight of fonrteen onnces,** which is as hard to credit as the story 
of the Norfolk woodoook that weighed twenty-seven oonoes. 
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much more recentiij Mr. T. W. Cremer^ of Beeston^ near 

Cromer, killed fiye in one day out of a tomip field 
in that neighbourhood, which he describeB as rising 

slowly, like woodcocks in the open, and spreading their 
tails.^ Between the 6th and 19th of September, 1866, a 
bird-stnffer, at Norwich, received five specimens fix)m the 
Tidnily of Sickling and Homing, two of which were 
killed at one shot on a barley layer ; and in September, 
1862, a more than nsual number were shot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yarmouth, bat it is somewhat remarkable 
that in the autumn of 1868, when, as shown by the 
various records in the '^ Zoologist '' (pp. 1422, 1460, 
and 1461) and other journals, these birds were extra- 
ordinarily abundant in the south of England,t I could 
not ascertain that more than two, or three examples 
at most, had been killed in this county. 

This species is at once distinguishable jGrom the 
common snipe, by the under parts of the plumage 
being barred throughout, the lower partfr of the body 
in SeolopaoD galUnago being pure white. Besides this 
marked difference, however, the legs are somewhat 
stouter in the great snipe, and the beak shorter in 
proportion to the size of the bird, whilst the number 
of the tail feathers is sixteen^ instead of fourteen aa 
in the common snipe; but I cannot quite agree with 
some authors that the eyes are proportionately higher 
in the head. The whole bulk of the bird, comparing 

* By some aiatliors this bird is desoribed as uttering no sound 
on rising, but Selby remarks that " when flushed*' the great snipe 
generally uttersa cry in some degree similar to that of the common 
species, but Bh4)rter and hoatner, 

t Selby speaks of their being unusually plentiful in the year 
1826, which, like 1868, was a very dry and warm season. 

t Mr. E. H. Bodd recorded in the ''Zoologist" for 1868 (p. 
1482) a specimen of this bird, killed at Gamelford, Cornwall, with 
sereral others, which had eighteen instead of sixteen taU feathers. 
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even females with males of the common species, is 
altogether iBigeVf and its general contour is expressiTelj 
rendered bj the term '' woodoodc smpe," as applied to 
it in some parts of the United Sjngdom. 

Mr. Gronld, contrary to the statement of many aathors, 
speaks positiyely as to the male of the common snipe 
being hrger than the female, having arriyed at that 
condnsion after dissecting a large nnmber of specimens, 
and this role, no doubt, applies to the great snipe as 
well. His drawing, also, of the great snipe in his 
^'Birds of Great Britain," exhibits the marked difference 
in plumage between the adult and immature plumage ; 
the old birds having the four enter tail feathers on 
each side pure white, crossed with two or three bars 
of square black patches, on the enter webs only, from 
abont the centre to the base of each feather; and the 
secondaries and wing-coverts are also margined with 
conspicnous bands of white. From these markings, 
which are wanting in the young birds (their tail feathers 
being crossed with various shades of brown),* I am 
enabled to state positively that with very rare excep- 
tions indeed, the great snipes killed in this county are 
all in immature plumage ; most probably birds of the 
year. I have never seen more than two adult birds 
obtained on our eastern coast, one in my own posses- 
fiion, kiUed at BocUand, on the 17th of August, 1859, 
which was brought to me by a Norwich birdstufier as 



* Yarrell Btates that the "young birds in tlieir first aatamn 
have short beaks, and fewer, if any, white outside tail feathers;*' 
but an immatore male bird in my collection, whidi weighed seven 
and a half oonoes, has the outside tail feathers barred across hdh 
web$ almost to the tips, which are white ; and the beak measures 
two indies and five-eighths; if anything ezoeeding the length 
of the beak in my adult specimen, also a male. The beak in an 
adult female of the common snipe, shot from the nest, measores 
a little over two inches and five-eighths. 
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a curious variety, and the one before mentioned in 
Mr. Master's collection, procured in the spring of the 
year. 

Messrs. Frederick and Percy Godman, in a conunu- 
nication to the ^^Ibis" (1861, p. 87), state that of several 
nests found by them in 1857, in a marsh at Bodo,"^ in 
Norway, between the 24th and 27th of June (nearly a 
month after the arrival of the birds) the eggs, four in 
number, were deposited in a slight hollow scraped in the 
surrounding moss, usually ''on the edge of a small 
hiUock quite open," and with neither grass nor leaves 
in them ; but in one instance, and one only, they found 
that the sitting bird persistently covered itself with 
moss, as a protection, no doubt, against the prying eyes 
of the magpies and crows, as well as other dangerous 
bipeds. An instinctive act yery similar to that of the 
woodcock before noticed, which, by way of concealment^ 
endeavoured to bury itself in the leaves. 



SCOLOPAX GALLINAOO, limuBiis. 
COMMON SNIPE. 

When the veteran sportsman, whose experience dates 
back to the close of the last century, dilates on the 
snipe shooting exploits of his early days, by some, 
perhaps, the old man's tale may be listened to merely 
with courteous incredulity ; but those who have marked 
the marvellous changes efPected within their own recol* 
lection by drainage and cultivation, will receive the 

* Mr. Alfred Newton informs me that in 1864, only seyen years 
afterwards, he found this marsh had been completely drained, a 
striking instance of the destmction of the breeding places of 
yarious birds which is going on all over the world. 
2 B 
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testimonj of sucli a witness with no ordinary interest. 
It would be needless here to repeat the picture I have 
drawn in the introduction to this work of the condition 
of Norfolk some fifty or sixty years ago, as compared 
with its present state as a great agricultaral county ; 
bnt the changes which have gradually though exten- 
sively prevailed throughout that period^ will sufficiently 
account for the very considerable diminution in the 
number of snipe that are now met with in autumn^ 
both resident and migratory. It must be remembered, 
however^ that whilst, within our own boundaries, the 
western fens retain scarcely any of their original features, 
and the fowler's occupation is gone in the now culti- 
vated ** Marshland; " that whilst in the "Broad" district 
the snipe-grounds have been everywhere curtailed by 
extensive drainage — ^the drier marshes of former days 
being now arable land, and the more swampy portions 
rendered " too good " for snipe ; that whilst throughout 
the county the enclosure and cultivation of heaths, 
commons, and other w^te lands, have deprived the 
snipe, the lapwing, and the redshank of many thousand 
acres of their former haunts, the same indications of 
an advanced civilization are apparent elsewhere."^ Such 

* Mr. Alfred Newton tells me that at Bamham, near Thetford, 
and bordering on this conntj, on the property of the Dnke of 
Grafton, there was some five and twenty years ago, a small bat 
singolarly prodnctive breeding-ground of this species. It con- 
sisted of a piece of low land, only a few acres in extent, lying on the 
west side of that parish midway between the Elveden bonndary 
and a slight rising ground called Hunhill. The water from a 
perennial spring formed a little stream which wound round and 
about for a long way before it made its escape, and after much 
rain overflowed the whole spot, whereon peat had formed, and 
in oonaequenoe there grew thickly such vegetation as oonmionly 
flourishes in similar places, while all around the soil was dry and 
sandy, thinly dothed with short grass studded with scrubby heather 
and furze bushes, hardly frequented by any birds. But this little 
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has been the case in other counties^ and paridcnliurly in 
Huntingdonshire, where the once celebrated Wittlesea 
Mere now waves with com crops instead of reeds. 
Yet, when snipes bred ntimeronsly in those fens,^ the 
migratory flights in autumn, combined with others 
performing the same southward movement, afforded good 
sport in our own marshes, under certain conditions 
of wind and temperature. Still further afield also, the 
great increase in the number of grouse-shooters in Scot- 
land, of late years, will accoimt for a considerable 
number of snipe bagged in the early part of the season 
which would otherwise pass on to us with the first firost^f 



oasis, not much larger than a good sized garden, was evergreen, and 
all the year haunted by snipes — never more so than in the breeding 
season, when, perhaps it is no exaggeration to saj that, there may 
have been from a dozen to a score of pairs. About the time that the 
late Duke of Grafton succeeded to his father, the farm on which 
the Hunhill-lows are was let to a new tenant, who, being of a more 
enterprizing character than his predecessor, began the usual course 
of agricultural improvements. A drain was cut straight from the 
spring, and a direct outfall made for the water instead of its being 
allowed to find its own way, and in so doing to promote the growth 
of the rough herbage. Sheep, even breeding ewes, came to pasture 
in sunmier without fear of the rot, and in winter black cattle 
grazed without a chance of being bogged. The surface soon 
became almost as smooth as a well kept lawn, and the snipes of 
course vanished. 

* It would appear that formerly in the "Fen" district, many 
more snipes were snared than shot, being thus of more value for 
the table. The snaring was generally practiced during hard 
weather, when there were but few runs of open water. The 
snares were of horse-hair, and set wherever the ground was ** soft." 
This custom, however, has never, I believe, prevailed much in the 
" Broad " district. 

t Mr. Lubbock, in his " Fauna^" mentions an excellent letter on 

British snipes, under the signature of " H. Y. D.," in the second 

volume of " Loudon's Magazine of Natural History" (p. 143), which, 

according to a note in Thompson's "Birds of Lreland" (vol. iL, p. 

2b2 
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Nor is there much reason to doubt that both in the 
north and south of Europe the numbers of this species, 
as well as of the woodcock, have been sensibly diminished 
through the craving for sport of the irrepressible 
gunner,^ especially when prolonged tiU late in spring. 

Mr. Lubbock remarks, that the snipe '^has, perhaps, 
diminished less in numbers than most of the marsh 
birds," and this may still be said of it after a further 
interval of five and twenty years ; since, so long as the 
broads maintain any portion of their natural condition, 
the *^ whole " snipe, as it is provincially termed, to dis- 
tinguish it from the '^ half " or jack snipe, wiU continue 
to be met with in greater or less plenty according 

270) was written by no less an authority than the late Mr. Yarrell ; 
and ia here specially worthy of notice, since his remarks were 
founded " on observation and experience, as a naturalist and sports- 
man, in the eastern part of the county of Norfolk." At one period 
of his life that distinguished Ornithologist was a constant visitor 
to Yarmouth and its neighbourhood, where he died on the Ist 
of September, 1856. In this instance, therefore, in quoting 
Yarrell, I must be understood to refer only to the above letter, 
with regard to the arrival of snipe in our marshes early in the 
autumn. But writing, it must be remembered, as long since as 
1829, he says, ** in the latter part of August, we have a much greater 
number of snipes on our marshes than were bred in the neighbour- 
hood. This I have constantly regarded as a congregating and 
migration of the snipes bred in the northern part of this kingdom." 
Those arriving in September and October, particularly after gales 
from the east and north-east, he always regarded "as bred in 
foreign countries." 

• A correspondent in the " Field" of April 8th, 1866 (p. 283), 
writing on the "progressive and rapid deterioration of snipe 
shooting in Ireland," attributes it not so much to drainage 
BS to " guns for the million, no game certificate ever asked for, 
save, perhaps, in some rare instance from a gentleman, — ^the 
focility of transmitting game from all parts of the country to the 
large towns and the metropolis ; and, consequently, a ready sale 
and high price for the contents of the poacher's pocket." The 
writer also supports his theory with some very forcible evidence. 
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to the season. The same author also states from his 
own obserFations in former days, that ''a very small 
number, compa/rcUivdy speaking j are bred in the Norfolk 
Fens," and such, no doubt was always the case, inas- 
much as the snipe, like the dunlin, curlew, and other 
marsh and shore-birds, seems to resort, as in Scotland, 
to elevated situations for breeding purposes;^ even 
though some may annually remain in the drier por- 
tions of their winter quarters. At present they are 
found breeding throughout both the "Fen" and the 
'^ Broad" districts, but their numbers depend much 
upon the weather, being most abundant, according 
to my own observations, after a cold spring, with 
a prevalence of north-easterly gales, at the period 
of their vernal migration. At such times they arrive 
here later than usual, and if unable for some days 
to continue their passage, the urgent necessities of 
parental duties oblige them to seek in our marshes 
a retreat for their expected ofi&pring. This was par- 
ticularly the case in 1860, when a heavy fall of snow 
occurred as late as the ,22nd of April, and then an 
unusuaUy large number of snipes remained with us to 
breed. It not unfrequently happens, however, that 
just after their first eggs have been laid and the old 
birds have commenced sitting, a considerable rainfiELU, 
or an extraordinary high tide on the coast, so floods 
the marshes that both nests and eggs are destroyed, 
whilst the snipes, thus driven from their adopted home, 
leave us altogether, and the prospects of a good breeding 
season are entirely changed. Of course by far the largest 
number are bred on the broads and marshes bordering 



* In the Hebrides, Macgillivray states that their nests are 
found in various situations; often in the grassy pastures, but 
more frequently on the unfrequented moors, from the level of the 
lakes to the height of two thousand feet. 
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on the Bnre and the Ant, where as jet the whistle of 
the looomotiye is unknown, and a country wild in the 
extreme, and for the most part preserved, offers the 
most favourable conditions. About Horsej, HickUng, 
and Heigham Sounds, and again at Homing, Banworth, 
and Hoyeton, whether in summer or winter, thej are 
mostly abundant; and on the Yare, owing to careful 
preservation of late years, many still remain, in &TOur- 
able seasons, in the neighbourhood of Surlingham, and 
some in the marshes about Langley and Buckenham, 
which, though now drained by steam, are specially 
mentioned in Lubbock's '* Fauna " as more frequented 
than others by snipes in the breeding season ''being 
there protected firom the unfair system of 'egging."* 
Indeed, the wide extent of marshes which the railroad 
now traverses, with but little intermission between 
Norwich and Yarmouth, and where, in Sir Thomas 
Browne's time, the raff and reeve bred freely with 
other grallatonal species, was formerly reckoned the 
best snipe ground, in Norfolk. 

Besides the above localities, a few scattered pairs 
may be found breeding in almost all parts of the 
county, wherever favourable spots present themselves. 
To the western fens, though in greatly decreased num- 
bers, they still resort annually in spite of all changes, 
as also to that small chain of fens bordering upon the 
river Thet, in the south-western part of the county, 
and the swampy margins or islands of the "Meres,*' 
which are chiefly situated in that neighbourhood. At 
Scoulton, near Hiogham, many are bred annually on 
that portion of the " hearth " or island, in the centre 
of the Mere, which is least frequented by the black- 
headed gulls. A few "wet" commons, also, still happily 
preserved to us, form a summer habitat for this species, 
with the lapwing and redshank. Mordon Common to 
the south-east, on a tributary of the Taes; Walton 
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Common, near Westacre; Lezham Common, and 
several smaller ones on the Nar and other streams 
in that portion of the connly; and East Bnston, 
to the north-east, within three miles of the sea at 
Happisburgh, may be specially noticed. Both for the 
home-bred and migratory snipes these rough waste lands 
have peculiar attractions, the soft mossy turf being 
intersected by small streamlets, and in the more swampy 
portions a dense growth of reeds and sedges margins 
the little ^^pulk" holes or pools of water. East 
Boston Common has also peculiar features, inasmuch 
as one portion, bordered by a running stream, is covered 
with small bushes of sallow and birch, where wood- 
cocks as well as snipe are frequentlv met with, and the 
rivulet is a farourite hatmT of L green lidpiper. 
The rest of the ground, from which the turf is cut, con- 
sists of alternate ridges or ** seams " of peat, and wide 
trenches in which the water is generally more or less 
deep ; and as this constitutes the best feeding ground for 
the snipes, the sportsman has to pick his way along these 
narrow walls of peat, with the certainty, if unaccustomed 
to this mode of progression, of overbalancing himself, 
one side or the other, at almost every shot. Yet here, 
in a good season, from three to four hundred snipes have 
been killed, even of late years ; and when I visited it in 
August, 1865, about five and twenty couples had been 
shot up to that time ; all bred around the small broads 
and swamps of that wild neighbourhood^ no foreign 
snipes having appeared up to that time. 

The snipe is an early breeder, and the return flights 
which visit our marshes on their northward passage^ 
usually make their appearance about the second or third 
week in March; but in mild seasons, as Mr. Lubbock 
states, ^'parties are often found skimming round the 
edges of the broads, and alighting on the masses of 
decayed weed and floating sedge, so early as the middle 
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of February.^ If detained for some days by contrary 
winds^ there is usnally good sport at this time of year^ 
although the main body soon pass on again to their 
northern homes ; bat the custom which, I am sorry to 
say, very generally prevails of shooting snipe even as late 
as the first and second week in April, cannot be too 
strongly deprecated, inasmuch as the females are then 
either heavy with egg or actually engaged in incuba- 
tion; whibt many that would remain to breed in our 
marshes are thus slaughtered or driven out of the 
county. Surely the proprietors of our local snipe- 
grounds, who have the power of preserving in their 
own hands must, on reflection, see the fallacy of thus 
killing the old birds in spring, when, if allowed quietly 
to establish themselves for the summer, their progeny 
would afPord more certain sport in the course of the 
following autumn. Before long, it is to be hoped, an 
act may be passed to preserve all this class of birds 
in the breeding season, and having seen the effect 
during the last few years of the protective system, 
both at Hoveton and Surlingham, I have no doubt aa 
to a fisivourable result. On the latter broad, during the 
first week of August, 1865, an unusual number having 
remained to breed, I flushed between thirty and forty 
couples on one small marsh. Three, which I shot, 
proved to be young birds of the year in Air condition, 
and quick on the wing, but up to that time, the marsh- 
man assured me, no foreign flights had made their 

* Yarrell states that their return in the month of February 
or March, is regulated by the same atmospheric influences that 
cause certain wild flowers to bloom earlier or later in different 
seasons, and adds, " by attending to these coincidences a I^orfolk 
sportsman will rarely be disappointed in his expectations of amuse- 
ment at this time of year." The usual term of re-migration he 
considers to be between the 14th of March and the end of that 
month. 
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appearance. These homebred birds^ however, must not 
be left too late into the autumn should a day or two's 
shooting be contemplated, as with the first frost they 
quit our marshes for the south, to be succeeded only 
by the usual migratory flights. 

As early sometimes as the middle of March, but 
generally a week or so later, the strange " drumming** 
or bleating noise* of this species when on the wing, 
indicates the commencement of the nuptial season, 
and from that time all persecution should cease, 
even though, with regard to the time of incubation, 
the snipe is very irregular. A cold backward spring, 
or the first eggs having been taken, or destroyed by 
a sudden flood, will make all the difference, but those 
which are fortunate with their first brood, have no 
doubt a second hatch, as the *^ drumming** may be 
heard at times as late as the end of July, and 
I have seen young birds, still in the down, in the 
middle of August. Mr. W. R. Fisher recorded in the 
" Zoologist *' for 1843 (p. 248), the fact of two snipe*s 
eggs having been brought to Yarmouth for sale, from a 
nest which contained four, as early as the 1st of April, f 
and I have received them myself, quite fresh, on the 8th 

* Hence the name of ''heather bleater" by which the snipe is 
commonly known in Scotland, and according to Thompson, Graelic 
and Irish words are applied to it signifying "air-goat," or "kid 
of the air." In France it is termed "chfevre volant;" and Mr. 
Alfred Newton tells me that in Lapland it is known by a name 
Tdiich signifies " ram of the sky." 

t In the "Field" of 1867 (p. 276). Mr. H. M. Upcher, of 
Sheringham, states that a freshly killed snipe dissected by him, 
on the 30th of March, contained a perfect egg richly coloured and 
ready for exclusion. In the " Zoologist," also, for 1868 (p. 1256), 
Mr. F. Bond mentions a very early nest of the common snipe in 
Sussex. The hen bird was shot on the 4th of April and her 
four eggs taken. The breast feathers even then indicated that she 
bad been sitting some days. 
2s 
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and 16th of that month, as well as young in their first 
down bj the 3rd of May. I have also a couple of nest- 
lings with their wing feathers nearly complete, though 
stiU with much down left amongst the new plumage, 
which were taken at Surlingham on the 19th of June ; 
and by the 16th and 21st of July, Mr. Dowell has 
found them fhlly grown.'^ At this time, as Yanell 
states, both ^' old and young quit their breeding marshes 
in common with other fen birds, and betake themselves, 
in fiunily parties of six or seyen in a flock, to marshea 
which have been recently mown." 

The nest, with its usual complement of four large 
^gs,t is placed either in a toft of grass or rashes, 
in some dry portion of the marsh — a mere hollow in 
the ground, lined with coarse grasses, or on a raised 
'* tossock " similarly concealed, and is not unfirequently 
situated near a mn of water. The young, when dis- 
turbed in their downy state, instinctively seek shelter in 
any slight irregolariiy of the ground. In this stage, as 
is the case more or less with all the waders, young 
snipes are the prettiest little objects imaginable, their 
russet coats in various shades of brown being relieved 
with greyish markings on the upper parts, the whole 
ftffqiTni1fl.fiiig in a marvellous manner to the herbage 
which surrounds the nest. A female in my collection, 
shot fix>m the nest, exhibits the grey colouring on the 
throat and sides of the &ce, which, according to Mr. 

* Yarrell states that in 1829 he '^killed young snipes, strong 
on the wing, as early as the last week in May ; bat in other years 
seldom before the 6th of June. 

t Low in his " Fanna Orcadensis," states that he has Borcnl 
times foond six eggs in the same nest, bat this Mr. Hewitson 
aoooonts for by two birds having laid in one nest, as is not 
onfireqaently the case with other species. The snipe's ^g is so 
laige for the siae of the bird that it woald be almost impossible 
for it to cover more than foar. 
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Gould^ in his '^ Birds of Great Britain^" is assnmed by 
this species in the breeding season. 

Often have I watched by the half hour together, 
till my eyes fairly tired of looking up into the 
bright sunny sky, the strange *'play" of the snipes in 
spring and summer. Sometimes one only, at others 
several may be seen at a considerable height, now 
curving upwards with a wide circling flight, now rapidly 
{ailing from their highest pitch with quivering wings 
and outspread tail, whilst simultaneously with the 
downward movement, and then only, a tremulous buz- 
zing sound falls upon the ear, which ceases the moment 
that the bird, recovering itself, ascends once more. 
The same performance is repeated again and again, 
sometimes for hours, and occasionally the snipe takes 
so lofty a flight as to be scarcely visible to the naked 
eye; but in the final descent the flight is extremely 
rapid and making a slight detau/r as it nears the ground, 
the bird drops abruptly into the sheltering herbage of 
the marsh or reed-bed. From the earliest dawn this 
soimd, so peculiar to our marshy districts, and asso- 
ciated always with the wail of the lapwing and the 
redshank's whistle, may be heard at intervals through- 
out the day, but towards evening many more seem to 
indulge in this resonant flight ; and still more strange 
is that buzzing in the air, if heard after dark, with 
the birds of course invisible even in a starlit sky. 
I was first aware of this nocturnal habit when staying 
near Homing Perry, in the middle of April, 1860 
(an unusual number having, as before stated, remained 
to breed in this county), but then, every evening, as 
late as nine or ten o'clock at night, the noise of the 
snipes was as incessant, and remarkable, as a frogs' 
concert. It is noticeable, however, that this peculiar 
action is not altogether confined to the breeding 
season. Mr. Blofeld, of Hoveton, an unquestionable 
2s2 
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authority in such matters, assures me he once heard 
a snipe drumming in the depth of winter, and on draw- 
ing the attention of his marshman, William Hewitt, to 
what he then considered a very strange occurrence, 
the old man assured him that he had remarked the 
same thing on several occasions, and that he regarded 
it as a sign of stormy weather ; which in that instance 
proved correct. I think there can be no doubt that 
this is a purely '^amatory signal," but just as some 
birds sing in autumn or winter, so cock snipes will, no 
doubt, at other than breeding times. 

There had been various attempts to account for the 
way in which the neighing or drumming was produced, 
but no one succeeded in doing so satisfactorily untQ Mr. 
W. Meves, the conservator of the Zoological Museum 
of Stockholm, discovered that it was due to the vibration 
of the stiff webs of the outer tail-feathers, caused by 
the action upon them of the air as the bird descends 
rapidly in the course of its "play;" the sound, 
as I have before remarked, being heard only as the 
snipe falls.* That it is not produced in any way 
by the throat is evident fix>m the fact that the 
ordinary cry of the snipe, which Selby not inaptly 
likens to "the word chissick lispingly pronounced," 
has been heard simultaneously with the drumming 
noise ; and Mr. Harting (" Birds of Middlesex") on one 
occasion, was enabled to satisfy himself that the beak 
remained closed at the moment the drumming sound 
was perceptible. Mr. Meves thus explains the drcum- 
stances which led to his very remarkable discovery. 
"The peculiar form," he says, "of the tail feathers in 
some foreign species, nearly allied to the common snipe ; 



* Another sound, or properly speaking, note, is oocasionally 
heard as the bird ascends, which Yarrell likens to the word 
« tinker, tinker, uttered in a sharp shrill tone." 
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for instance in Scolopax javensisj encouraged the notion 
that the tail, if not the only cause, is in a considerable 
degree concerned in the production of the sound. On 
a closer examination of the tail feathers of our common 
species, I found the first outer feather, especially, very 
peculiarly constructed ; the shaft uncommonly stiff and 
sabre shaped ; the rays of the webs strongly bound 
together and very long, the longest reaching very nearly 
three-fourths of the whole length of the web, their rays 
lying along or spanning from end to end of the curve 
of the shaft like the strings of a musical instrument. 
If we blow from the outer side upon the broad web it 
immediately vibrates, and the sound is heard, which, 
although not so loud, resembles very exactly the well 
known neighing. In order to convince myself fully 
that it was the first feather which produced the peculiar 
sound, it was only necessary for me carefully to pluck 
out such a feather, fasten its shaft with fine thread to 
a piece of steel wire a tenth of an inch in diameter 
and a foot long, and then to fix this at the end of a 
four foot stick. If now I drew the feather, with its 
outer side forwards, sharply through the air, at the 
same time making some short movements or shaking 
of the arm, so as to represent the shivering motion of 
the wings during fiight, the neighing sound was pro- 
duced with the most astonishing exactness. If I wished 
to hear the humming of both feathers at once, as must 
be the case in the flying bird, I found this also could 
be managed by a simple contrivance. I take a small 
stick and fasten to the side of the smaller end, a piece 
of burnt steel wire in the form of a fork ; then I bind 
to each point a side tail feather ; then bend the wire so 
that the feathers receive the same direction which they 
do in the spreading of the tail as the bird descends 
in flight; and then with this apparatus, I draw the 
feathers through the air as before. Such a sound, but 
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in another tone, is produced when we experiment with 
the tail feathers of other kinds of snipe. But in Scolopaa^ 
major, 8. capentis, and 8. frenata are found four hum- 
ming feathers on each side, which are considerably 
shorter than in the species I have been speaking of, 
Scolopdx javensiSf has eight feathers on each side, which 
are extremely narrow and very stiff. Since in both 
sexes these feathers have the same form, it is dear that 
both can produce the humming noise; by means of 
experiment I have convinced myself that it is so.'** The 
late Mr. John WoUey, an undoubted authority, saw 
this experiment repeatedly performed, and was perfectly 
satisfied that this mode of explaining the dramming 
sound was the correct one, as indeed any one may be 
who makes trial for himself of Mr. Meves's experiment. 
In support, also, of Mr. Meves's assertion that the act 
of drumming is common to both sexes, Mr. Harting 
informs us that a pair of snipes flushed from their nest, 
'' continued to fly round in circles making this peculiar 
noise for nearly half an hour." Both birds were heard 
to ^* drum " distinctly and separately, and thus we may 
account for more being heard towards evening than 
during the day, as the hen birds would then leave their 
nests for awhile, and join with their mates in the same 
sportive flight. 

As a rule the first flights of snipes from the north 
of Europe arrive about the middle or end of Aug^ust, 
for I imagine that those mentioned by Mr. Lubbock as 
appearing at the end of July, were bred much nearer 
home. In the early part of the season they are fre- 
quently to be found scattered over the cultivated land8,t 

• " Proceedings of the Zoological Society," 1858, p. 199 ei seq. 
Extract printed also in " Zoologist " for 1858 (p. 6244.) 

t Mr. Gordeanx, speaking of the earlier arrivals of snipes in 
North Lincolnshire ("Zoologist," 1868, p. 1030), remarks, "We 
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or the sedgy mai^ins of pit holes and ditches^ as 
well as in such marshes as are then sufficiently moist. 
They have also a decided preference for such as have 
been frequented by cattle during the sxunmer months, 
their dung affording much insect food. The low lands 
near the salt marshes, on the coast, also afford good 
sport at times when the snipes are first over, and in 
such localities, at Blakeney, Mr. Dowell has known 
as many as twelve couples killed to one gun in a day. 
These, however, soon pass on to the southward to 
be succeeded by others throughout September, but 
it is seldom that any number are bagged until the 
main body of the migratory snipes disperse themselves 
over the broads and marshes in October and November. 
As Mr. Lubbock remarks, ^^ their abundance and their 
stay are regulated in great measure by the wind and 
the mildness or severity of the weather. The best 
seasons for snipe-shooting are those in which moderate 
easterly or north-easterly gales occur at intervals during 
September, October, and November. Should too long 
an interval occur without such wind, the snipes, when 
it comes, pour in upon us in great numbers, but gener- 
ally depart again in a few days." Usually, as far as 
my experience goes, the latter month is the most 
favourable, and on the broads, especially, they are then 
more accessible in boats,"^ the reeds having been cut, or 

at first Beldom find them near water, almost inyariably in dry 
situations, in pasture land amongst the long grass, or on stubbles." 
* At such times, as Yarrell, in the artiole before mentioned, 
states from bis experience of the broads, '* they rest on beds of 
watercresses and the broken remains of Scirpus Uieitstris (which 
had previously been cut by the marshmen, under the name of 
holders, for chair bottoms); and the Typha IcUifolia (vulgo 
gladdon), and Sparganium ramosum (vulgo black-weed), which 
are used by coopers to put between the staves of casks ; on the 
floating remains of these and other aquatic plants they lie in great 
numbers." 
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''laid" in places by the frost, and many couples may 
then be flushed from the ''hoves" or mown pathways 
bordering the reed-beds ; as well as on the surrounding 
marshes, which by that time, as feeding grounds, are in 
much better condition. It is often difficult, however, 
to account for the sudden arrival or departure of these 
birds, here to day and gone to-morrow, and every si>ort8- 
man knows by experience how rarely a good day's 
sport is obtained amongst many blanks in the snipe 
shooting lottery. How consolatory after a hard day's 
walking, with scarcely a shot to keep up excitement, to 
hear from the marshman the old, old, story, ''Lor! Sir, 
if you'd only been here yesterday, why that there marsh 
was pretty well all snipe." Nor have you even the 
satisfiEbction of doubting his word, when you find that 
most eligible locality bearing "mute " evidence to their 
recent abundance. And thus, at times, even at the 
present day, very large bags may be made when a good 
shot happens to hit upon the right day. 

Snipes, however, without leaving us altogether, 
appear to be constantly shifting their ground under 
"skyey influences," a sudden flood in the low lying 
marshes ofl^en driving them in "wisps" into the turnip- 
fields, or occasioning them to congregate in unusual 
numbers on such marshes as may chance to lie higher 
and drier than the rest. On the 23rd of November, 
1853, a fair sprinkling of snipes having been reported 
in that fine district, I was asked to shoot with a friend 
at Banworth, but although we walked all the best 
ground, the waters had so risen on the previous night 
that scarcely a bird was to be seen, and up to one 
o'clock we had had only two wild shots. As a last 
resource it was suggested that we should try some 
marshes on a higher level at Homing, even though much 
time would be lost in going so far. As it turned out 
we were amply repaid for our trouble. No sooner had we 
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landed on one marsh, of no great extent, than the snipes 
rose on all sides, not in a body but two or three at a 
time. If we walked on too quickly they rose behind 
US ; if the dog fetched one he sprang several more, so 
reluctant did they seem to take wing at all, and their 
numbers were so extraordinary and so unlooked for, 
that the eye became altogether confused, and it was 
difficult to determine which to shoot at first.* In the 
excitement of this novel scene, I well remember missing 
five shots in succession with my first barrel, and killing 
them all with the second ; and though in a veiy short 
time we had secured twelve or fourteen couples, had I 
been as good a snipe shot as my companion, and day* 
light had lasted, we might easily have bagged eighteen 
or twenty couples. 

It has been said that snipes are not in condition 
till after the first frost, and certainly some of the 
weightiest birds I ever handled have been kiUed during 
the most severe weather. This however, arises from 
the fact that although a severe fr^st compels the main 
body to seek a milder climate,t yet a good many will 
betake themselves at such times to the upland springs 
or sedgy banks of meadow drains and rivulets, and in 
these localities, even with a deep snow on the ground, 
several couples may sometimes be met with, both common 
and jack snipes, and always, under such circumstances, 
in high condition. In January, 1861, and again in 
the winter of 1866-67, during the extraordinarily sharp 
weather, which at that time visited us for many weeks, 
when nearly aU the denizens of the broads had been 

« A somewhat aimilar occurrence is narrated in Thompson's 
" Birds of Ireland" (vol. ii,, p. 262.) 

t It is probable that at these times the snipes take a westerly 
as well as southerly direction, which would account for the unusual 
numbers met with by Mr. Harry Blake Ejioz, in the county 
Dublin, in January, 1867. See "Zoologist," 1868 (p. 1192). 
2 T 
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frozen ont^ and even such birds as remained in 
our fields and hedgerows were dying from cold and 
Iranger, some of the weightiest snipes I ever handled 
were killed near a spring head in an inland sitoalion. 
In the neighbourhood of Norwich the low meadows at 
Thorpe, Lakenham, Cringleford, Earlham, Bowthoipe, 
and other places, are all more or less likely under such 
circumstances ; although too much drained to afford at 
other times, the sport which in former years could be 
had there throughout the season."^ The wet commons 
before mentioned, as well as the marshes bordering on 
the coast, both salt and fresh water, are also much 
frequented during the first day or two of frost. In the 
first week of December, 1862, during severe weather, an 
immense number of snipes were found scattered over the 
county, and in somewhat unusual localities.t Seventeen 
couples and a half were killed off the ^^ ronds "{ only on 

* Daniel, in his "Bnral Sports" (vol liL, p. 178X gives some 
interesting observationB by a Norfolk gentleman " upon the times 
of the snipe's appearance in the vicinity of Norwich," both in 
spring and aatnmn; and in these notes made in the years 1800 
and 1801, Monshold-heath is mentioned as a locality frequented 
by them. Even within the last forty or fifty years good snipo- 
shooting oonld be had, about Trowse and Lakenham, close to the 
city, the winding course of the Yare presenting many tempting 
spots for these birds in the various islets, osier-carrs, and reed* 
beds, whilst the surrounding meadows were not then " too good." 
Yet here-— except in firosty weather, when I have killed three or 
four couples in a morning out of the marsh drains, a snipe is rarely 
seen at the present time. 

t In his " Ornithological Notes from the Scilly Islands," 
" Zoologist," 1865 (p. 9452), Mr. E. H. Bodd describes the snipes 
during frost and snow, as "feeding with the poultry in frt>nt of 
the drawing room window, • • • and it was a pretty sight 
to see an old turkey cock pursue a snipe by the Abbey PooL" 

X These wide and swampy margins to the river (caUed in the 
western part of the county " washes"), lying between the water's 
edge and the nused bank which protects the a4Joining lands 
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the river Bure, near Yarmouth^ and many others were 
found at Earlham^ Heigham^ and Markshall, and even 
near the Foundry Bridge within the bounds of this 
city. On the broads they were described as appear- 
ing in immense "wisps,"— "hundreds in a lump" as 
one marshman described them. Again in 1867, after 
severe rime frosts, between the 26th and 30th of 
November, I counted over thirty couples of snipes in 
our fish-market, including four couple of jacks, aU of 
which had been brought up to Norwich in one day, and 
a man who had shot the chief portion of them, stated 
that they had been killed on the Bramerton marshes, 
where he believed there were hundreds, as he had 
never before seen anything like such numbers.'^ Marsh- 
men also have told me at different times, of snipes 
sitting in large " wisps " on the broads during a white 
frost or in snowy weather, crowding together in bimches 
on the broken down reeds, and affording a rare chance for 
a big gun.f The great difficulty of observing a snipe on 
the ground amongst the coarse herbage, is known to all 
sportsmen, but from long habit our broadmen are so 
quick sighted, that it is not unusual for them to distin- 

from innndation, afford good lying for the snipes when the dense 
growth of aedge and other ooarse herbage has been mown in 
antnmn, and afford very good sport at times ; the bag including 
rails and water-hens as well as snipes. 

* It should be here mentioned, also, that on the 1st of 
December, within a day or two of the time these snipes appeared, 
our coast was visited by a fearful gale firom the north-east, 
causing an almost unprecedented high tide at Yarmouth, and a 
consequent flood over the whole of that neighbourhood; which 
resulted in great damage to property and loss of life at sea. The 
weather had previously been unusually wet with much fog and 
occasional storms of hiul and snow. 

t It was probably xmder such circumstances that, as related 
by Daniel in his *' Bural Sports," the Duke of Marlborough's game- 
keeper once killed twenty-two snipes at one shot. 
2t 2 
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gxnsh a bird in some spot wbere^ even thongh pointed 
ont to him^ the novice may look in vain. I never re- 
member to have detected a whole snipe in a marsh brfore 
its warning cry of '^ scape^ scape '' on rising attracted 
my notice, but I have caught sight of jack snipes sitting 
dose to my feet more than once ; and occasionally, when 
rowing by the side of a reed-bed on the broads, the 
bright eye of a snipe^ squatting close to the water's edge, 
has suddenly caught my own, though otherwise^ even 
within a yard of me, it would have passed unnoticed. 
During fipost and snow, however, when pinched with 
the severity of the weather, I have more than once come 
upon a snipe feeding by the side of an open stream, 
too busily engaged in "boring'* to be aware of my 
approach. Mr. Hurting also states in his "Birds of 
Middlesex" that on one occasion having surprised a 
Biiipe under similar circumstances, it sqnatted down in 
the water as soon as it was aware of his presence, and 
was only flushed at last by a pebble thrown at it. The 
food of this species consists chiefly of earthworms, with 
insects and small mollusca.* 

With snipes as with woodcocks, it is difficult to 
arrive at any satis&ctory estimate of the numbers that 
formerly visited this county as compared with the pre- 
sent time.f Then, as now, exceptional cases occurred 

* In confinement they will readily eat bread and mUk, and on 
this food Mr. Edward Newton reared some, caught when half 
grown, till they were fiilly fledged. They thrived admirably until 
sent to the Zoological Gkurdens, when they immediately died. 

t It is somewhat singolar that in the L'Estrange " Household 
Book" snipes are but onoe entered, " Itm v snypys," but no price 
given, and they were probably too common for Sir Thomas 
Browne to notice them in his ''List.*' In the "Northumberland 
Household Book " they are ordered to be bought " for my Lordes 
owne Mees at Piynoipall Feystes so they be good, and after iQ 
a j^ "; a pretty good evidence of their abundance at that time. 
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of enormous flocks Tisiting us from temporary causes, and 
we have fortunately a few records of the numbers killed 
on such occasions ; but these are, of course, no guide as 
to the bags then made in any average season. From 
conversations I have had, however, with several old 
sportsmen on this point, I believe that where forty or 
fifty years ago, twenty, or five and twenty, couples 
a day was reckoned good sport (occasionally as large 
a number falling to one gun) at the present time, even 
on the best ground, ten couples would be reckoned 
a good bag and four or five an average quantity. At 
Surlingham, Mr. Eobert Pratt, who has had considerable 
experience in such matters, assures me that although 
during ihe last few years the broad and surrounding 
marshes have been carefully preserved, they have 
nothing like the amount of snipes in the autumn and 
winter that they had fifteen or twenty years ago. This 
he attributes to certain tidal influences caused by the 
opening out of Yarmouth Bridge, by which the waters 
rise and fall more rapidly than they used to do, 
thus suddenly flooding out the snipes with an excep- 
tionally high tide, and again receding too soon to leave 
the marshes in a fit state for feeding. This also applies 
more or less to other localities where, prior to the 
drainage system of the present day, the very gradual 
subsidence of the waters, after a wet season, left the 
marshes in the most attractive condition for snipes; 
whilst many of them have now become too dense and 
mossy. In October, 1852, after repeated visits with but 
small results, a good shot bagged eighteen couples in 
one day on Surlingham broad, but since then the largest 
bag I know of, on the same ground, has been twelve 
and a half couples, and between five and six is con- 
sidered fair shooting. In the season of 1862-3 over 
four hundred snipes were killed to an average of three 
guns, about Surlingham and Bockland ; and still more 
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recently^ as many have been shot on the opposite side of 
the river, about Bmndall, Strompshaw, and Buckenham; 
but this can only be effected by residents, shooting^ 
almost daily so long as any snipes are to be fonnd.*^ 

The following are a few cases in which exceptional 
nnmbers have been killed in Norfolk, as recorded by 
local authors, or gleaned from the " hearsay " evidence 
of sporting Mends:- 

The Messrs. Paget, in the introduction to their 
"Sketch," state that in the wmter of 1829, five 
hundred snipes, with a proi>ortionate number of plover 
and wild fowl, were brought in to a Yarmouth game- 
dealer on one market day. A similarly remarkable 
occurrence is also given by Messrs. Gumey and Fisher 
in the Introduction to their " Birds of Norfolk," who 
state that on the 11th of December, 1844, five hundred 
snipes and eight hundred dunlins were brought to one 
dealer at Yarmouth; and on the 16th, two hundred 
dunlins and three hundred snipes. At Sutton, some 
eighteen years ago. Captain Bous killed over forty couples 
in one day to his own gun, and the marshman who was 
with him, merely taking the outskirts, kiUed fourteen 
couples. In the Langley and Buckenham marshes many 
years ago, when in fine condition, a single sportsman is 
said to have killed eighty couples to his own gun ; and 
about five and twenty years back, I am told that 
Mr. Bobert Fellowes killed seventy-nine couples in one 
day at Horsey. Somewhere about the year 1869 or 1860, 
and in the month of November, Mr. DoweU informs 
me that immense fiights of snipes appeared on the 

* The marshmen are nsaally aware of the arrival of the snipes 
in any large quantities, and, commnnicating at once with some 
neighbouring sportsman, he stands a Mr chance of making a bag 
the next morning. An individual, however, from a distance, who 
probably cannot obey the summons before the second day, in all 
probability finds that the snipes have shifted their quarters. 
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coast, in the neighbotirliood of Holkham^ and being 
met by a severe fix>st on landings afforded, extraor- 
dinary sport for two or three days. On the first day 
Lord Leicester killed seventy or eighiy conples, either 
flying overhead or out of the small drains; on the 
next day his lordship and a gamekeeper shot about 
seventy-eight couples, and having written for Mr. 
Dowell, that gentleman on the third day killed 
eighteen couples, but by that time the greater bulk of 
them had left the neighbourhood. As a further 
instance^ also, of a sudden frost driving the snipes 
in large numbers to the inland springs and drains, 
Mr. Thomas Edwards informs me that some thirty 
years ago, when residing at Hapton, he killed eighty- 
four couples of snipes in two days, which were scattered 
over the low lying meadows and common lands in that 
neighbourhood . 

The following returns from his game books of some 
of the most favourable seasons for snipe in that neigh- 
bourhood has been kindly supplied me by Mr. E. C. 
Newcome, of Feltwell: — ^Li 1839 four hundred and 
twelve snipes were bagged. In 1841, six hundred and 
thirty-three — ^the best days in that year being September 
6th, when Mr. Newcome and his brother killed fifty- 
six snipes, and October 2nd and November 20th, when 
the Eev. W. C. Newcome shot twenty-nine and forty- 
nine snipes respectively. On the 14th of October, 1843, 
the late Lord G^rge Bentinck bagged twenty couples. 
On the 28th of September, 1851, the snipes being 
plentiful but very wild, the Rev. W. C. Newcome shot 
forty-five snipes ; and in 1860 the total bag amounted 
to three hundred and seven. 

From the Bev. J. Burroughes I learn that during 
his long experience, both as a naturalist and sportsman, 
of the habits of our marsh-birds, he has in two or three 
instances known of extraordinary migrations of snipes. 
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On one occasion at Wbeatacre Burgh, near Haddiflcoe, 
where the birds kept on in continnons flights across the 
conntzy, as larks are seen to do in southern counties, 
taking one particular course, and thus ]>assing on for 
several hours. At another time, some fifteen years ago, 
with snow on the ground, during a similar migratory 
movement of this species, near Buckenham Horse-shoes, 
the birds, in passing over a fence near a gateway, flew 
so low that some were even knocked down with sticks. 
He has also occasionally found them very plentiful on 
the ploughed fields, and has killed as many as five and 
a half couples in such localities. 

The partiality for some particular spot is as marked 
in the snipe as the woodcock, and most snipe-shooters 
can recall some pit-hole, drain, or spring head, where 
invariably as the season came round a snipe (and more 
particularly a jack), could be found. If the soil is but 
suitable to their habits, any moist situation contents 
them, and I remember some years back a little swamp 
close to a residence at Hardingham, where snipes were 
always found in autumn. So confined was the space 
that, at the first shot, the '^ whole" snipes would rise in a 
^'wisp,'' and two or three jacks would be flushed by close 
walking. If revisited again in an hour or two they 
were sure to have returned to the same spot, and thus 
in two or three visits as many couples might be bagged 
in the day; but drainage, has, I believe, since accom- 
plished what constant shooting fiuled to effect, and 
banished them for ever. 

Some of my readers will probably remember that in 
1858-59 a discussion took place in the columns of the 
<< Field" on the question of snipes perching at times on 
trees or other elevatiDns ; and, in spite of the authorities 
then cited to the contrary by the naturalist editor of 
that journal, I must still maintain that such is the case, 
and in support of my assertion could produce many 
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witnesses, both marshmen and sportsmen, resident near 
the broads. It would seem, however, that this habit 
is confined entirely to the breeding season, all the 
instances I have heard of in this connty having occurred 
in the summer months ; and where a tree or a marsh- 
mill stands conveniently near the nest there is no doubt 
that one or other of the parent birds will occasionally 
settle upon it. Most frequently, I imagine, the male 
bird whilst the hen is sitting.*^ Both Mr. Blofeld and 
his marshman, William Hewitt, assure me that they 
have witnessed this fact in several instances at Hoveton ; 
and on one occasion, when sailing in the Norwich river, 
Mr. Bobert Pratt, of Surlingham, observed a snipe 
perched on a mill sail near the shore, and a young lad 
with him at the time having shot the bird, sitting, 
brought it on board the boat. A relative of my own, 
the Bev. J. C. Matchett, well accustomed to the Broad 
district as an angler, as well as snipe shooter in former 
days, assures me that many years ago, at Banworth, 
in the spring of the year, he saw a snipe perch on a 
'' notice" board which stood on a marsh near the 
side of the river. Mr. F. Mills also, an observing 
naturalist as well as sportsman, informs me that in 
two successive years, when residing near Homing 
Ferry, he saw a snipe perch on the branch of a tree, 
and on the last occasion pointed it out to a friend who 
had been sceptical on the point up to that time. The 
gamekeeper, who has charge of the Gullery at Scoulton, 
has frequently seen a snipe perch on the summit of a 

^ It is possible, also, althongh I have no data to prove this, 
that it occurs only when the upper branches of the tree have 
been struck by lightning, or from other causes are bare of leaves ; 
thus presenting, as in the case of the mill sails, a clear surface. 
We all know that swallows mostly, though not invariably, select 
the dead wood, near the summit of a tree, as a resting place for 
themselves and young. 
2 u 
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flagstafl^ erected on a small island at that end of the 
'^ Mere" where the snipes always breed. On one occa- 
sion he saw a pair resting on it at the same time, and 
the black-headed galls occasionally do the same. I 
conld adduce other evidence, were it at all necessary, 
bnt though it so happens that I have never witnessed 
it myself, I am not the less positive as to the fiict. It 
certainly is a rare circumstance, or it would scarcely 
have remained so long unnoticed by authors, but if the 
curlew, whimbrel, and spotted redshank, as stated by 
Hewitson, on his own and Mr. WoUey's authority, and 
the greenshank, as Mr. Alfred Newton informs me, 
regularly perch on trees, as well as redshanks on 
railings, during the breeding season ; whilst green sand- 
pipers, herons, spoonbills, and even cormorants, to say 
nothing of many kinds of ducks, frequent trees for 
breeding purposes — all of which one might say, if 
unaware of their custom, were noi at all likely to do 
so— what becomes of the '^ utter impossibility," as 
alleged, of the snipe committing a like breach of 
ornithological propriety.* 

The common snipe varies much both in size and 
wdght, the latter depending on the weather and the 
fiEbciUtieB for obtaining food. The ordinary weight may 

* Mr. Gkrald does not refer to thiB point In his "Birds of 
Qreat Britain," bat in a oonmnmioation to "Land and Water^' 
for February Ist, 1868» puUiBhee a letter from Mr. W. H. Pope^ 
Colonial Secretary of Prince Edward Island, in which that 
gentleman deBcribes his sncoessfhl attempt to shoot a snipe firom 
off a tree; which specimen he sent to Mr. Gonld, who had pre- 
yiaatlj doabted his assertion that be had bef<»e seen " the snipe 
of that ooontry fSeolopam wtkowij perching on the tops of the 
highest trees.'* To this I may also add that the late Mr. Wheel- 
wright, in his " Bash Wanderings of a Nataralist" (p. 100) states 
that the Aastralian snipes (Seolopam amUrdUB), which he there 
met with, ^'often peroh in the tea^tree scrab," and that he had 
" twice killed them sitting on the bare limb of a large gam tree.'* 
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be said to be about four ounces, but Mr. Lubbock 
states that out '^ of twenty-one couples killed the 1st of 
December, 1829, the snipes being at that time in very 
high condition, six birds wdghed five ounces each, two 
five and a half ounces each^ and one bird within a hair 
of six ounces.^' 

There is, however, as I hare stated in my account 
of Scolopaa major, a large race of the common species, 
of which seyeral examples have been killed, to my 
knowledge, in Norfolk. In my own collection is one 
of these, which I shot at Horning on the 23rd of 
NoTember, 1853, when, as before stated, the flooding 
of the low lands had caused extraordinary numbers 
to congregate on the higher level. This bird rose 
slowly and heavily like a woodcock, and uttered no 
cry, and when I shot it, I fully believed I had killed a 
solitary snipe, until I saw the white feathers on the 
under parts of the body. Two others of equal propor- 
tions were shot at the same time, which I regret to say 
were not preserved. In comparing my specimen, an 
adult female, even with a male of Bcolopax majotj it 
appears to stand as high on its feet, and measures 
about the same in total length, but great as are its 
proportions as compared with ordinary specimens of the 
common species, it wants the somewhat woodcock aspect 
of the solitary snipe. Like the common snipe it has 
only fourteen feathers in the tail, the white of the 
under parts is pure, but much barred on the flanks, 
and the i«8t of the plumage particularly rich in colour, 
with the dorsal stripes fiEiirly defined. The most re- 
markable feature, however, is the beak, which measures 
exactly three inches and a quarter, whilst in a speci- 
men of the solitary snipe the beak is only two inches 
and five-eifi^hths, and the same in an average sized 
female of le c^nunon snipe. Being in ri poor 
condition it weighed only a little over six ounces. "iSx. 
2u2 
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Lubbock, However, mentions having seen on one occa- 
sion a gigantic snipe, which vras then in the hands of 
a Norwich birdstoffer, and which weighed ''very 
nearly eight ounces, although it was not unusually 
£Btt.^' As compared with the solitary he says '^ it 
was plainly a longer and a larger framed bird," but 
in all respects, except in size, ^'it was a veritable 
Scolopax gallinago.** Curiously enough this bird 
was also shot near Horning Ferry. Mr. Gould, who 
has seen my specimen, considers that it may be the 
fully adult of his OaUinago russatay or " russet snipe,"* 
a name which he proposes in his ''Birds of Great 
Britain" for this large race of snipes (of which 
examples have been killed in other parts of the United 
Kingdom),t should it hereafter be considered worthy 

* A specimen of this snipe, presented to the Norwich Mufieom 
by Mr. Bobert Birkbeck (" British Series," No. 234>b), and said to 
have been killed in the West of England, measures three inches 
and one-eighth along the npper mandible, bnt shows much less 
white on the nnder parts, and is altogether more russet in tint than 
mine, and is apparently a less mature bird. 

t In the "Zoologist" for 1855 (p. 4704) Mr. E. SL Bodd, of 
Penzance, describes a "supposed new snipe," of which he had 
occasionally met with examples since the year 1834. His descrip- 
tion agrees veiy nearly with my bird, although I could scarcely 
term the dorsal stripes narrower and " more obscure" than is usual 
in the common snipe ; the very dark tints of the back, the rich 
rufous of the neck and shoulders, and the more " striated" flanks, 
are all marked features in the Norfolk bird ; and he also refers to 
the general richness of colouring in these snipes, even when 
killed in mid-winter. Mr. Gatcombe, of Plymouth, having ex- 
amined two snipes similar to those described by Mr. Bodd, remarks, 
in the " Zoologist" for 1862 ,(p. 7938), upon their peculiar features, 
but states that " the bill and tarsi especially appear very short when 
compared with the large siee of the body," which in my specimen 
is certainly not the case. He adds, however, that "all sports- 
men, who have kiUed the bird remark that it rises without noise." 
(See also the " Zoologist " for 1866, pp. 97 and 302 ; and the "Field," 
of November 28th, 1868). 
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of specific distinction, but ibis is not^ I imagine^ at 
aJl Ukely. 

Scolopax hrehmi having the two enter tail feathers 
somewhat elongated, of which an example in Mr. J. 
H. Gnmey's collection was shot some years back, at 
Earlham, near Norwich, is now, I beliere, considered 
to be merely a common snipe, with the middle tail- 
qnills not grown to their full length. 

Pied and other yarieties are met with at times, ^l 
very beautiful specimen, resembling in appearance the 
buff-coloured woodcock described at p. 295, was shot 
at Guestwick in December, 1851. The ground colour in 
this bird was pure white; the usual markings being 
delicately traced in light and dark shades of buff,^ 
with the beak and legs pink instead of green. Another 
curiously marked snipe, having the head and neck 
white, streaked and dotted with dark brown and 
yellowish markings, the remainder of the plumage of 
the usual tint, interspersed with white feathers, and 
the legs and beak yellowish white, was killed in this 
county in December, 1856. Again, in the autumn of 
1866, as I am informed by Mr. Anthony Hamond, jun.^ 
a pure white snipe was killed on Walton Common, 
when the Prince of Wales, with other sportsmen, was 
shooting over that part of the Westacre estate. This 
very interesting specimen is now preserved at Sand- i 
ringham Hall. Messrs. Gumey and Fisher have also 
recorded a singular malformation of beak in this species, 
a snipe examined by them having had the beak ^^for 



* Mr. J. K. Gumey, jun^ has recorded in the "Zoologist" for 
1868 (p. 1459), a Bomewhat similar variety in his own collection, 
which was porchased by Mr. Gbbtcombe, of Flymonth, in Leaden- 
hall Market, about the 3rd of September. *' It is &wn coloured, 
retaining, however, all the zigzag mottling of the normal plumage, 
but BO faint as to be hardly discernible." 
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considerably more than half its lengthy tamed up like 
an avocet's.'** 

Snipes, like woodcocks, ployers, and other marsh 
birds, are not unfrequently found dead under the 
telefirraph wires, havinfir flown against them in their 
.oHl flight.; Ut Le H^rTL ,«« *». . 
snipe was knocked down by the sails of a null at 
Dilham, in this county, in a very remarkable mann^. 
The bird rose from a field near a mill belonging to 
Mr. H. Ladell, of that place, in such a direction 
that, the machinery being in rapid motion at the time, 
it had one of its wings cut off 1^ the sails, quite close 
to the body, as if seyered with a knife. This occur- 
rence happened on the 9th of May, and it is just 
possible that the bird at that time had a nest close by, 
and was in the habit of perching on the mill sails when 
stationary. 



SCOLOPAX OALUNXTLA, limnBus. 
JACK SNIPE. 

The Jack or ''half ^^ Snipe, as a migrant only, visits 
us regularly in spring and autumn, frequenting the 
same localities as the ''whole" snipe, but in its movements 
leading a perfectly independent existence. At times 
when the "whole" snipes are most plentiful, scarcely any 
jacks are to be met with ; and occasionally, also, some 
favourite marsh may be found full of jacks, and hardly 
a " whole " snipe be seen in a day^s shooting. 

In autumn they usually make their appearance 

* Mr. J. H. Ghutiey has sinoe seen a similar specimen killed 
in Sussex, bat with the beak not quite so much recorved. 
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about the middle or end of September^ although strag- 
glers have been occasionallj observed at an earlier date. 
Mr. Lubbock states that on the 1st of August^ 1833, he 
saw a jack snipe^ killed on Barton Fen. ^^ The bird was 
in good plumage and condition," and he believed it had 
'* migrated earlier than its wonted time." In 1831 
he saw a couple that had been shot on the 12th of 
September, and he has seen others as early as the 8tL. 
I have also notes of a couple seen by myself in 1852, 
which had been shot at Barton on the 14th of Sep- 
tember.* As with the common snipes, however, the 
jacks are most plentiful, and more generally di8i>ersed 
during October and November ; and though the larger 
number may take their departure during severe weather, 
yet even more in proportion than the common snipes, 
resort during prolonged frosts to our inknd springs and 
water-courses, where, in certain sheltered nooks, they 
are alvrays found in high condition. Whether less 
susceptible of cold, owing to their sluggish habits 
and rapid tendency to fiitten, this species is certainly 
hardier than its more active kindred ; for on more than 
one occasion I have flushed several couples of jacks 
from the open marshes at Surlingham, when a frt)st, of 
two or three days' duration, had driven all the '^ whole" 
snipes from that neighbourhood. Upon this habit of 
taking the rough with the smooth, and still getting 
&t under trying circumstances, Mr. Lubbock aptly 
remarks, *' a driving wind, intermixed with sleet, often 
sets all the *' whole" snipes upon a range of marsh in 
motion. They are perpetually changing place, and 
fly in small parties round and round, shrieking out 

• In the "Zoologist'' for 1868 (p. 1029), Mr. Cordeanx records a 
jack snipe as shot by himself in a turnip-field, in North Lincoln- 
shire, on the 26th of September; and another correspondent 
(p. 1059), states that on the 24th of Angpist, of the same year, he 
flushed a jack snipe in some water meadows* near Dorchester. 
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their disgost at the storm. Not so the jack ; the lee- 
side of a toft of grass, or a small piece of turf, affords 
him shelter, and there he ensiconoes himself with philo- 
sophic patience." When flushed the jack snipe emits 
no ciy, but with a somewhat slow though tortuous flight 
mounts up gradually for a short distance, and then 
abruptly pitches down into any convenient shelter. The 
reluctance of the jack to take wing, whether on a marsh 
or by the sedgy margin of a river or drain, is weU 
known, and the bird has acquired, from its apparent 
indifference to the sound of approaching footsteps or 
the report of firearms, the French name of Becastine 
sourde; but as the hare, though conscious of danger, 
will, hoping to escape detection, crouch down in her 
form rather than trust to her swiftness of foot, so 
this species, I imagine, relies for safety in concealment, 
and rises only when compelled to do so. It is a very 
usual thing on the broads, when rowing round the 
edges of the reed-beds-looking for anipes on the mown 
^*hove8," to get two or three shots at the ''whole" snipes 
as they twist over the reeds, and then, on sending a dog 
on to the treacherous soil, to flush one or two jacks that 
would not otherwise have shown themselves. In like 
manner, when carefully looking a marsh for the second 
time in the day a staunch dog will usually find one or 
more jacks that had been passed over before ; and even 
a bird that has been flushed and escaped to a distance, 
will not unfrequently be found in an hour or two in its 
former haunt. I remember on the 24th of October, 
1859, during a somewhat early frost, finding five couples 
and a half of jack snipes in one comer of a marsh, 
which, judging from the "borings" aU over the soil, 
was a most attractive spot. These birds rose one at a 
time, as the marshman and myself quartered the ground 
carefully, and those that I missed or had no chance 
of shooting at dropped again within twenty yards of 
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US. Once as my attention was directed, whilst re-loading, 
to the numerous borings in the marsh, I saw a jack sqimt- 
ting down, in a little tufb of grass, within a yard or two of 
my feet, and in spite of my two barrels having just been 
discharged,^ it rose only when the man walked straight 
np to it. Another carious incident, which occurred at 
the same time, particularly marks the occasion in my 
mind. The marsh in question was bordered on one side 
by a wide drain, having a slightly raised bank, covered 
with coarse grass and sedges, and at a particular spot, 
close to the water's edge, I had marked down a jack 
and felt quite sure of finding it again. On walking up 
to the very tuft where I had seen it alight, I stamped 
my foot, and instantly, to my utter astonishment, a 
magnificent cock pheasant rose from under the bank, 
and evidently by the noise he made was as much taken 
aback as myself at our unlocked for meeting. I am 
not ashamed to own that I was nowhere with my first 
barrel, but the second landed the unlucky truant from 
some neighbouring coverts, safely on the opposite 
marsh. What became of that jack snipe I cannot say. 
In days of belief in sorcery and witchcraft I should 
probably have decided that it changed into a cock 
pheasant on purpose to bother me. All I know is that 
I never saw it again. 

By many authors, and even by so accurate an 
observer as Ma.cgillivray, the jack snipe has been termed 
solitary, but although single birds maybe found here 
and there, a careful search would, in all probability, 
discover one or more close by; at least such has inva- 
riably been my own experience. Unlike the "whole** 

* I onoe flushed a " whole" snipe from under a wooden railway 
bridge, over which a heavy train had just passed, shaking the 
whole edifice; yet the snipe lay there undisturbed, until my 
footsteps alarmed it, when it started firom under the bridge, 
and I dropped it on the " line " with a snap shot. 
2 X 
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snipes, jacks never rise in ^' wisps/' but, as shown by 
the nnmber I found myself, all gathered tc^ther 
within a very small space, they certainly congregate on 
the ground. As a further proof, also, of the inde- 
pendent action of this species, I could giye many 
instances of their being found in numbars, almost 
exceeding the largest flights of the ^^ whole " snipes ; at 
times, also, when not a single bird of the larger species 
has been seen in the day. Yet, as a rule, perhaps 
Thompson's* estimate is not fSsur wrong that jacks are 
<< in the proportion of about one fourth of the oonmion 
species." Mr. Lubbock states that *^ in October, 1824, 
in two days' shooting, thirty-seven snipes were kiUed 
by a friend, only five of which were "whole" snipes, 
and that later in the same month nineteen jack snipes 
wei« shot in one morning, and only one opportunity 
afforded of firing at a "whole" bird. When thus 
abundant it is evident that any one accustomed to the 
flight of a jack snipe will make a much larger bag than 
it would be possible to do with the larger species, which, 
rising several at a time and not waiting to be "walked 
up," have the chances much in their favour. About the 
year 1845, Mr. Bising, of Horsey, with a friend, killed 
in his own marshes thirty-five couples of jack snipes. 
His companion, however, did not arrive till about eleven 
o'clock, by which time Mr. Bising had bagged ten 
couples and a shorteared owl, missing only one or two 
shots. Even more might have been killed had they 
continued shooting. On two or three other occasions 
he has met with similar extraordinary flights of jacks, 
and remembers when a very young sportsman, shooting 
away a pound of powder and cleaning his gun in the 

• See Thompson's " Birds of Xreland " (voL iL p. 278) for the 
returns of a snipe-shooter's bag, in the nighbourhood of Bel&st, 
from 1835 to 1842 inolosive. In the north of Ireland he considers 
that jack snipes have greatly increased of late years. 
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course of the day, the bag amounting to fifteen conples 
of jacks,^ which, with good shooting, might hare been 
doubled. In these instances, also, '^ whole '^ snipes 
were either yery scarce or altogether absent. 

In spring the jacks and « whole " snipes make their 
appearance about the same time, and, as Mr. Lubbock 
remarks, ^^ are often found in pairs for a fortnight pre- 
vious to their departure; and at that period they 
occasionally emit a feeble piping note when flushed.'' 
Notwithstanding, however, their late stay with us at 
times in the spring, particularly with a prevalence of 
north-easterly winds, and the fact that stragglers have 
been met with during the summer months, there seems 
no reason to suppose that the jack snipe has ever bred 
in Norfolk, even though the late Mr. Stephen Miller, of 
Yarmouth, is stated by Messrs. Paget to have had jack 
snipes' eggs brought to him ;t and Yarrell in his paper 
on our British snipes in Loudon's ^^ Magazine " (vol. ii.^ 
p. 144), says of the jack snipe in Norfolk, it *^ has been 
known (thou£:h verv rarely) to breed in our marshes." 

hanging for sale in the Norwich Market, between the 
first and second week in April, and in cold backward 
seasons as late as the 24th,:( or even into the following 



* Mr. J. H. Gomej informs me that on one occasion he looked 
over a large hamper of snipes from Cornwall, in Leadenhall 
Market, which, as far as he examined them, were all jacks. 

t Mr. Lubbock, in his oommnnication to Yarrell, remarks, 
"The eggs which have once or twice been odered to me as 
those of the jack snipe were those of the pnrre^ and I regret I can 
say nothing in &vonr of its breeding in Norfolk." The porre or 
donlin, however, does not breed in Norfolk, though eggs may 
have been found dropped at random by those birds before quitting 
our shores. 

t Mr. Harting informs me that on the 14th of April, 1868, he 
flushed two jack snipes on a heath at West Harting, in Sussex, 
2x2 
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xnonth.''^ On the 29tli of May^ 1853, a Bingle bird was 
shot at Hicklingy but no more were seen. Mr. Lubbock 
with the late Mr. Girdlestone found a pair of jack snipes 
on Bradwell Common, on the 1st of May, 1827 ;t but 
a further search on the 8th proved fruitless. Both Mr. 
Lubbock and the Messrs. Paget, also, refer to a reward 
of one sovereign, offered by Mr. Girdlestone, to any 
one who could bring him a specimen of this bird shot 
in our marshes in summer. Li July, 1825, a fenman 
named Hewitt, brought him one which he had watched, 
from time to time, from the beginning of May, in a 
swamp near his house. On the 2nd of July he went 
to look for it in order to claim his reward, and found it 
in the old spot so sluggish and feeble that after a little 
trouble he succeeded in knocking it down with his hat. 
This bird,:t says Mr. Lubbock, to whom it was after- 
wards presented by Mr. Girdlestone, ''was ragged in 
plumage, lean, and scurfy to a degree," and no doubt 
had, either from disease or some previous injury, been 
unable to migrate. Mr. Girdlestone is also said to 
have '' killed one in high feather, on Belton Bog, July 
21st^ 1826," possibly a very early arrival from the 

which he again put up and shot the following day. They proved 
to be only in a state of half change to their nesting plmnage, and 
were both females. 

• In the " Zoologist " for 1849 (p. 2456), Mr. P. B. HanseU, of 
Thorpe, near Norwich, states that on the 2nd of May, in the 
marshes between Thorpe and Postwick, he fln&hed a jack snipe, 
bat " in a yery weak state and conld hardly fly." But no reliance 
can, of conrse, be placed on the assertion of the Norwich bird- 
Btnffer, who told Mr. Hansel! that one or two nests had been 
taken here in that year. 

t This occorred in May, not June, as stated by Messrs. Paget. 
See Lubbock's " Fauna»" p. 82, and his communication to Yarrell 
("British Birds,*' vol. iii p. 36). 

X I have recently examined this bird in Mr. Newcome's oolleo- 
tion, at Feltwell, to whom it was presented by Mr. Lubbock. 
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north. Mr. A. Hamond^ j^^«> informs me that he 
once fonnd a jack snipe in a swampy part of East 
Walton Common, in June, but had no reason to suppose 
that the bird had a nest there; and in June, 1868, a 
single bird of this species was seen by Biche, the 
broadman, at Surlingham; yet all snch instances are 
no more evidence of this species intending to breed 
here"*^ than the presence on our coast throughout the 
summer of a few dunlins, sanderlings, or grey plover. 

The tact of the jack snipe during the breeding season 
emitting a strange noise when on the wing, yet differing 
altogether from the ^^ drumming" of the common 
species, appears to have been first noticed by the late 
Mr. Wolley. The following interesting description of it 
fix>m the pen of that accomplished naturalist, is pub* 
lished by Hewitson (« Eggs of Brit. Eds.,*' 3rd ed.) :— 
'^ It was on the 17th of June, 1853, in the great marsh of 
Muonioniska that I first heard the jack snipe, though at 
the time I could not at all guess what it was ; an extra- 
ordinary sound unlike anything I had heard before. I 
could not tell firom what direction it came, and it filled 
me with a curious surprise; my Finnish interpreter 
thought it was a capercaUy, and at that time I could 
not contradict him, but soon I found that it was a small 
bird gliding at a wild pace, at a great height over the 
marsh. I know not how better to describe the noise 
than by likening it to the cantering of a horse in the 



• In Mr. A. G. More's paper " on the Distribution of Birds in 
Great Britain daring the nesting season" I find the following 
observations ("Ibis/' 1865, p. ^8): — "A few instances are on 
record in which the jack snipe has been seen in England during 
the summer months; hitherto there appears to be no good 
authority for believing that the nest has been found in this island." 
In Lapland, Mr. A. Newton informs me the jack snipe seldom lays 
before the middle of June at the earliest, and constantly breeds 
quite into August. 
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distance, ovar a hard hollow road; it came in fonra 
with a similar cadence, and a like clear yet hollow 
sonnd. -^ ^ * It was not long after I heard it that 
I ascertained that the remarkable hammering noise in 
the air was made by the jack snipe.'' Some fonr of 
fiye nests of the jack snipe were found at this time by 
Mr. Wolley, at Karto Uoma, and identified by the 
capture of the parent birds, one of which allowed him 
to touch it with his hand before it rose. The nests 
were '^ alike in structure, made loosely of little pieces of 
grass and equisetum, not at all woyen together, with a 
few old leaves of the dwarf birch, placed in a dry sedgy 
or grassy spot, close to a more open swamp." 

The extraordinary disproportion in size between the 
GggB of the jack snipe and the bird itself is even more 
surprising than in the case of the common species, sinc^ 
to adopt Mr. Hewitson's description, ''they are precisely 
of the same length as those of the snipe, but are of less 
width across the broadest part. The bird weighs about 
two ounces. The four eggs are more than an ounce and 
a half. The great egg of the guillemot is one eighth of 
the weight of the bird; the eggs of the jack snipe weigh 
nearly as much as it does itself." The eggs of this 
snipe are subject aJso to much variation in size and 
colouring. According to Mr. Gould '' there is but little 
external difference in the appearance of the sexes, one 
style of plumage being common to both;" but in the 
breeding season the colour of their plumage is intensified 
in the rich metallic tints of purple, green, and buff. 
Some of those killed here in autumn retain the rich 
purple colour on the upper tail coverts.''^ 



* From a oommimicatioii to the " Zoolog^ " for 1868, by Mr. 
E. H. Bodd, of Penzance (p. 1220), it would seem that the jack snipe 
moults all its tail feathers Bimnltaneously in the spring. A speci- 
men broQght to him on the 4th of April had on entire new tail 
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The stomachs of two shot by Mr. J. E. Harting^ near 
Yarmouth^ contained, in one, the remains of a crab 
and five or sue small nnivalyes, genus TtMrbo ; the other, 
small beetles and grit. 
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SABINE'S SNIPE. 

Whether this singular bird is entitled or not to 
specific rank I mnst leave to abler ornithologists than 
myself to decide, bnt although the opinion unques- 
tionably gains ground that it is a variety only of the 
common snipe, I consider that with some futiure Selby 
or Yarrell must rest the responsibility of removing it 
fix>m the '^ list'' of British Birds. Under these circum- 
stances the occurrence of a single example of the 
so-called Sabine's Snipe in Norfolk, enables me to 
introduce it for the first time amongst the more recent 
additions to the avi-fauna of this county. 

On the 17th of October, 1856, a bird answering in 
every respect to the description of this snipe, as given 
by Mr. Vigors in the fourteenth volume of the Linnean 
SodelT's ''Transactions" (as republished by Yarrell and 
others), was shot in a turnip field at Bainham, near 
Pakenham^ by Mr. Martin Tupper Smith, and was after- 
wards preserved for the son of that gentleman, then an 
xmdergraduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, by Mr. 
Baker, of that town. Mr. Osbert Salvin, who bad the 



** 8proatin|^'' whidh ''had grown three-quartera of an inch, the baaes 
of the feathers being, of oonrse, in a sacoiilent state." If this 
late monlting be really a &ot» and not an aoddental ooourrenoe, it 
may in some measure help to account for the late breeding. 
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opportonity of examining this bird in the flesh,'^ in 
referring to my announcement of its occnrrenoe in the 
''Zoologist'' for 1857 (p. 5427) makes the foUowing 
interesting remarks npon it in the same joomal (p. 
5593), his conclnsions tending, however, with others to 
a belief in its being a varieiy of 8. gaUinagOj and not a 
true species. Having mentioned the differences^ though 
slight, observable both in the description and plates of 
this bird as given by Gk)nld, Yarrell, Jardine aad Selby, 
Macgillivray and Meyer, he observes: ''The above differ- 
ences are slight, it is true, but all tend to show that the 
plumage is not constant ; and when we consider to how 
much variety 8. gaUinago is subject, especially the xmder 
surface of the wing, which presents every variety of mark- 
ing from white to the other extreme^ it requires no very 
wide gap in the chain of the series to suppose 8. 8abinii 
to be the result of an excess of colour in the same way 
as the cream coloured varieties, which sometimes occur^ 
may be said to be due to an absence of colour/' The 
measurements of this bird, a female, as given by Mr. 
Salvin^ are as foUows : — " Weight, four ounces ; whole 
length, eleven and six-twelfths of an inch; length of 
wing from flexure, five inches; stretch of wings, 
sixteen and nine-twelfths of an inch; beak measured 
along the ridge, two and eleven-twelfths of an inch; 
along the edge of the under mandible, two and eight- 
twelfths of an inch; tarsus, one and five-twelfths of 
an inch; middle toe, one and three-twelfths of an 
inch ; its claw, five-twenty-fourths of an inch ; out^ 
toe, one and one-twenty-fourth of an inch; its claw, 
two-twelfths of an inch ; inner toe, twenty-one-twenty- 
fourths of an inch ; its daw, two-twelfths of an inch ; 



* A photograph of this Norfolk specimen, presented by Mr. A. 
Newton, will be found in the Committee-room of the Norwich 
Museum. 
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hind toe, four-^twelfths and its claw, three twenty-fourths 
of an inch ; tibia bare for three lines above the tarsal 
joint ; toes all separate ; first and second primary qnills 
the same length ; nomber of tail feathers eleven ; colonr 
of legs olive green ; iris dark hazel.'' Of the colonr of 
the beak, he says, ^^ I regret I can say nothing, for the 
bird having been killed five days when I saw it, had 
fifided apparently in this respect, as also the legs and 
iris, thongh the above colours, doubtless darker in the 
case of the legs than when alive, were quite distinct." 
Not having completed its autumn moult, the feathers 
of the tail and wings were imperfect; of the former, 
Mr. Salvin counted eleyen, but was able to detect 
satisfiu^rily the absence of three, making the total 
number equal to those of the common snipe*; and com- 
paring also the sterna of S. sahmU and the common 
species, he says, ''I am able to state that no specific 
difference, or rather no difference at all, exists; the 
length and breadth of the sternum, the cifrvature and 
depth of the keel, and the curvature of the furcula^ all 
correspond exactly in each ; in £act, it is impossible to 
distinguish them, and this is testimony in &vour of the 
species being the same, of no small value, for Mr. 
Alfired Newton, whose valuable collection of breastbones 
exhibits specimens of several species of Scolcpax, assures 
me that a very marked difference subsists between the 
sterna of every member of the genus with which he is 
acquainted, and made special reference to those of 8. 
gaUinago and 8, ioilscni species which, be it remem- 
bered, were for some time confounded ; he also showed 
me the sterna of 8. major and 8. gallmida, which 
differed materially from each other, and from either of 
the above." 

Not the least singular feature in the history of this 
bird, is the fact that hitherto it has not been met with 
out of the British Islands, a circumstance equally re- 

2 T 
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markable whether the bird is regarded as a melamsm 
of 8. gaUinagOy or as a new and distinct species. 

Several examples have now been recorded in Yarions 
parts of England, and at least ten in Ireland^ on the 
authoriiy of Mr. Thompson, inclnding the original one 
described by Mr. Vigors, which was shot in Qaeen's 
coxmty, on the 21st of August^ 1822 ; and one now in 
the Norwich Mnsenm (No. 236), presented by Mr, 
Alfred Newton, who procured it from the Mnsenm 
of Triniiy College, Dublin, which at that time possessed 
several other local specimens. An example recorded 
and minutely described by Mr. Hearle Bodd, of 
Penzance (<^ Zoologist^*' p. 7882), as having been killed 
near Camauton, in Cornwall, in January, 1862, was 
examined, amongst other naturalists^ by Mr. Grould, 
whose previous opinion as to its want of specific distinc- 
tion was confirmed by the appearance of fourteen tail- 
feathers as in fif. gaUvnagOy and not twelve only as 
described by Mr. Vigors, which agrees with Mr. Salvin's 
account of the Norfolk bird ; and two specimens men- 
tioned by Thompson in his ^' Birds of Ireland,'' had 
each thirteen tail-feathers, having evidently lost one. 
In this important point, therefore, the '^ black snipe" 
resembles fif. gcMinago, Another alleged difference 
between this bird and the common snipe, that it makes 
no cry on being flushed, seems equally unfounded, as 
Thompson states in his ^' Birds of Lreland'' of two 
birds shot ; one that rose with the common snipes did 
not * squeak,' as the latter usually do when sprung, and 
that after being once fired at, it perched quite near 
again like a jack snipe. The other rose in company 
with a common snipe, and uttered a similar cry, but 
for which it would have escaped, as its colour led the 
sportsman at first sight to believe it to be a water- 
rail. 

Mr. J. E. Harting^ who has examined no less than 
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fi^e specimens of this snipe, gives the following reasons 
(''Birds of Middlesex") for considering it a distinct 
species, but has evidently overlooked the discovery in 
recent examples of more than twelve tail-feathers. 
''Firstly/' he says, "in 8. sabimi there is a total 
absence of white in the plumage, and none of the buff 
coloured markings on the head and back which appear 
in 8. gaJUnago ; secondly, the number of tail-feathers 
in 8. Mbmii is twelve, whereas 8» gallinago has fourteen ; 
thirdly, the tarsus in 8. Mhiwii is stouter and about 
an eight of an inch shorter than in 8. gdUmcbgo; 
fourthly, in 8. sahimi the eye is placed much higher 
in the head, as in /S. rvsHcola; and lastly, if 8, 
sabifUi were only a variety of 8, gallinago, however 
dark in colour the feathers might be, they would at 
all events be of the same shape. But it will be observed 
that in 8, gaUkuigo the feathers of the back are lanceo- 
late in form, while in 8. sabinii they are more ovate; 
in this respect more resembling 8, rusticola.*^ The 
latter is unquestionably the most important reason yet 
assigned for giving specific rank to this feathered par- 
adox ; but on the other hand, Mr. Alfred Newton, in a 
recent communication on this point, remarks — " I have 
seen, and more or less fully examined, no fewer than a 
dozen specimens of Sabine's snipe, and, on one occasion, 
I had the opportunity of comparing five together. I 
am strongly disposed to doubt its specific rank and to 
regard it as being only a melanoid varieiy of the 
comimon species. I have good reason for suspecting 
that all the examples I have seen were birds of the 
year, and if so, one &ct to which Mr. Harting in his 
'Birds of Middlesex' has adverted, is satisfactorily 
explained, for I believe that in the common snipe the 
young of the year have the scapular feathers less pointed 
than the adult. I am, however, unable at present to 
speak positively on this subject, and the question must 
2y2 
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therefore continue open." Mr. Cordeanx, also, who has 
of late been paying great attention to the paraaites 
peculiar to different birds^ informs me that after a most 
careful microscopic examination of a parasite taken 
from a recently killed specimen* of Sabine's snipe, he 
could find no difference between it and the ordinary 
parasites found on the common snipe. 



MACBOBSAMFHUS aBISEUS, Leach. 

BEOWN SNIPE. 

The Bed-breasted^ Brown, or Grey, Snipe, as this 
American species is variously termed from its seasonal 
changes of plumage,t has been procured in this couniy 
in at least three well authenticated instances. The 
first, killed at Yarmouth in the autumn of 1836,^ is 
described by Yarrell as in the collection of the Ber. 
Leonard Budd, of Yorkshire, who forwarded the bird 
to London for his inspection. A second example is 
thus recorded by the late Mr. Hoy in the ^'Annals 
of Natural History** for 1841 (vol. vi., p. 286). "We 

* This bird, in the posBession of Mr. J. H. Ghimey, jnn., was 
shot by Mr. 0. Churchill, on the 7th of May, 1868, at Wareham» 
in Dorsetshire. On dissection Mr. Gnmey found it to be a female, 
apparently a bird of the year, and a single parasite discovered 
amongst the feathers, was forwarded by him to Mr. Gordeanx for 
examinatian. 

t Bed in summer, brown in aatonm, and grey in winter. 

X This specimen is also recorded in the ''Annals of Natural 
History" for 1839 (vol. iii, p. 140), by Mr. Thomas Paine, jnn., of 
Yarmouth, who states that it "was shot on Yarmouth beach, in 
October, 1836, and had not completely obtained its winter plumage 
when procured." He had been &voured with a sight of this bird 
by Mr. Leonard Budd. 
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learn from Mr. J. H. Gnmey that a specimen of the 
red-breasted snipe was killed near Yarmouth early in 
October. Onr informant adds that it was a male, and 
had nearly completed its change from summer to the 
winter plumage." This bird, which was fonnerly in 
Mr. S. Miller's collection at Yarmouth is now in Mr. J. 
H. Gumey's possession, together with another specimen 
said to haye been killed at Bunton, near Cromer, in 1840. 
A recent examination, however, of the latter with the 
testimony of the late Mr. John Sayer, of Norwich, who 
stuffed it, leaves no doubt on my mind that it was origi- 
nally set up from a skin, and in that condition, and not 
in the ^^fiesh," made its first appearance in Norfolk. In 
fiu^t, there appears to be as little authority for this speci- 
men as for the spotted sandpiper before referred to, which 
was said to have been killed at the same place and was 
sold to Mr. Gumey by the same individual. In Mr. 
G. B. Gray's '^Catalogue of British Birds'' in the 
British Museum, two specimens ai^ entered as forming 
part of that collection — Colonel Montagu's in winter 
plumage from Devonshire, and one purchased in 1850, 
marked ^'Norfolk, very young, from Mr. J. Baker's 
collection." In the absence of any record of this nest- 
ling in our natural history journals (although being in 
immature plumage it would, as a genuine British 
example, have been peculiarly interesting) I am inclined 
to doubt altogether the locality assigned to it. The 
Mr. Baker alluded to is, as I learn from Mr. Gray, ^^ a 
dealer in such articles," and on such authority alone 
I cannot certainly include it as an authentic local 
specimen. 

The last that I am aware of as killed in this county, 
which is now in Mr. Bising's collection at Horsey, was 
shot by himself, in his own marshes, on the 9th of 
October, 1845, a male bird, changing from summer to 
winter plumage, and which was in company with another 
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which he did not shoot at as it was raining hard at the 
time, and from a hurried glance at the one he had 
killed^ he took it for nothing more than a yonng 
redshank. 

This species is abundant in the United States of 
America, where it frequents the sea shore more than 
marshy ground, and is rarely seen inland. According 
to Yarrdl, owing to the bill being '^ intermediate in 
its length between that of the true snipe's and sand- 
piper's, and some other peculiarities in which it also 
differs from both," it was placed in a separate genus by 
Dr. Leach under the term IfocrorAampAtw, which has 
been generally adopted. It is the red-breasted snipe 
of Wilson, and according to Audubon it is termed 
Becassine de mer by the Creoles of Louisiana. Mr. 
Osbert Salvin, who found it a veiy common wader on 
the sand-banks of the Pacific coast of Guatemala,'^ 
remarks — '* I used always to see it feeding in the open 
where there was no cover whatever, its habits strongly 
contrasting in this respect with the common snipe to 
which it is closely allied." 



TSINGA STTBABQUATA, Temminck. 
CUELEW SANDPIPEE. 

This species, known also as the Pigmy Curlew, is not 
unfrequently met with on our coast, both in spring and 
autumn, and more particularly in the latter season. 
From my own observations, more specimens seem to be 
obtained in September and October than at any other 
time. Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear, in their '^Cata- 
logue of Norfolk and Suffolk Birds," remark (1825) 

• See " Ibis" for 1865, second series, p. 191. 
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^^ seyeral of these birds have been killed at Yarmouth in 
the autumn. One of them which was shot at that place 
in the month of August, had a red breast, and was in 
plumage similar to the one in a summer dress preserved 
in the British Museum.''^ We have met with this 
species on Pewit Island. It is more solitary than the 
dunlin, not more than a pair being seen together ; and 
is a stupid bird, su£Pering a boat to approach close to it. 
The legs of this bird, when fresh killed, are of a pale 
green, but when dried they appear black." As with most 
of our rare waders, more specimens have been procured 
on Breydon than on any other part of the coast, and 
the late Mr. J. D. Hoy has recorded in the '^ Magazine 
of Natural History " (new series, vol. i., p. 117), the 
occurrence of several specimens in summer plumage, 
near Yarmouth, in May, 1836. At Blakeney Mr. 
Dowell describes them as "not very rare, occurring 
for the most part singly amongst flocks of dimlins, 
and are easily distingxushable by their gait and longer 
bill and conspicuous white tail coverts.'' Examples 
in the rich red plumage of the breeding season are occa- 
sionally met wiih, either late in spring or on their return 
from their breeding grounds at the close of the summer. 
Mr. Gumey possesses a fine specimen in this plumage, 
killed on Breydon; and Yarrell, who was well acquainted 
with our Norfolk coast, says, " I have obtained this bird 
in June, in the height of its simimer plumage, from 
Norfolk, and have seen the young from the same locality 
early in July." There is, of course, no reason to 
suppose that this species has ever remained to breed in 
this couniy, and the young birds above referred to must, 

* A Norfolk specimen in winter plumage, presented by the 
Bev. W. Wbitear, is preserved amongst the British birds in the 
British Mosonm, together with a Tarmonth specimen in summer 
dress presented by Mr. C. Hubbard. 
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therefore^ have commenced their southward passage thus 
early, in company with their parents^ which supposition 
agrees with the statement of Messrs. Gumey and Fisher, 
that they arriye '^ about the end of July." 

The specimen figured by Selby in his ^' British Orni- 
thology^" commencing the change to winter plumage, is 
stated by that author to have been killed '^on the 
Norfolk coast, in company with several others^ which 
had nearly acquired the winter garb/' and was presented 
to him by the late Mr. H. Girdlestone, of Yarmouth. 
This is one of the few instances in which they have been 
observed in any quantity at one time, but in the autumn 
of 1858, when an unusual number of specimens were 
procured on different parts of our coast, four out of five, 
as Mr. DoweU informs me, were shot in Cley channel by 
Overton^ the gunner, on the 7th of September^ one of 
which was then in full summer plumage. 

The following are a few instances of the occurrence 
of this species in Norfolk that have come under my 
notice during the last few years : — 

1861. October 2nd. A pair killed at Yarmouth. 

1853. March 19th. One near Haddiscoe. September 
8th. One in full red plumage, and a young bird of the 
year, from Salthouse. October 1st. Three specimens 
from Yarmouth, besides the four before noticed as killed 
at Blakeney in September of that year. 

1854. October 4th. A pair Idlled on Breydon^ in 
company with one or two littie stints. These are pro- 
bably the same birds recorded by Mr. Southwell, in the 
^'Naturalist," for January, 1855. A pair in Captain 
Longe's collection killed at Yarmouth about this date. 

1861. October. One inland, near Swaffham. 

1863. May. A handsome male, in full summer 
plumage, killed on Breydon, now in Mr. J. E. Harting's 
collection, together with another male, in a state of 
change, killed by himself on Breydon, on the last day of 
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September. This bird, as stated by Mr. Harting, in the 
''Zoologist" (p. 8827), was feeding alone, with the excep- 
tion of a flock of galls, on a mud flat, and allowed him 
to approach within forty yards before it rose. It uttered 
two sharp notes, not unlike a dunlin, but the wings 
looked longer, and the white tail coverts at once 
distinguished the species. The stomach contained the 
remains of small worms, coleopterous insects, and a few 
minute pebbles. September. One shot at Blakeney, in 
the collection of Mr. Beverley Leeds, of Lezham. 

1865.* September 12th. One killed at Blakeney, 
in the collection of Mr. J. H. Gumey, jun. 

1866. April 27th. A fine red bird, killed on Breydon, 
by Mr. F. Harmer, in company with five grey plover 
and two dunlins, all of which were bagged at one shot 
with a punt gun. Two of the grey plover in nearly 
full summer plumage. This Mr. Harmer believes to 
have been the only bird of this species seen on Breydon 
during that season. 



* Mr. Fenwick Hele, of Aldeburgh, who has daring the last 
few years procured several specimens of this sandpiper on that 
part of the Suffolk coast, has published the following notes on 
this species from time to time : — 

"Field,** 1865, September 16th. "Altogether about fifteen 
curlew sandpipers have been shot at Thorpe and elsewhere in this 
locality during the past and present months [August and Sep- 
tember]. I have never met with them here before." 

" Field,*' 1866, August 4th. " A good specimen of the curlew 
sandpiper, in summer plumage, was brought me last week." 

"Field," 1867, August 24th. "August 8rd. Two pigmy 
curlews, in summer plumage, were killed at Thorpe this morning." 

" Field," 1867, May 25th. " On May 2nd, a most beautiful 
pigmy curlew," was killed with several grey plovers and tunuAxmes, 
in full summer plumage. 

"Land and Water," 1867, October 25th. "Four killed within 
a few days." See also " Zoologist " for 1867, pp. 950 and 991. 
2 z 
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TEINGA CANUTUS, lamneuB.. 

KNOT. 

This species is a regular and at times yery numerous 
yisitant to onr coast, both in spring and autumn, and 
occasionally, if detained by a prevalence of north- 
easterly winds on its northwiEurd passage in May,* many 
beautiful specimens, in full summer plumage, are pro- 
cured, in company with godwits, tumstones, grey- 
plovers, and other migratory shore birds. This was 
particularly the case in the cold spring of 1853, which 
I have before noticed as a memorable season for our 
local collectors; and at that time, between the 10th 
and 27th of May, an extraordinary number of red 
Elnots from different parts of the coast were sent up to 
Norwich to be stuffed. On the 13th of May, as recorded 
by Mr. J. H. Gumey in the "Zoologist" (p. 3946), "a 
single gunner, at Yarmouth, procured seventy-three 
knots all in frdl, or nearly frdl, summer dress, besides 
several others which were obtained by other indi- 
viduals." On the 14th, nine were killed out of a flock 
of about a dozen, by a crow-keeper, on what was 
formerly Salthouse Broad, but then sown with wheat; 
and these, which I examined at the time, were almost 
all in their perfect nuptial dress. Between the 
14th and 19th, seventeen were received by one of our 
Norwich birdstuffers from Blakeney, and more inland 
localities in the "Broad" district, such as Hidding, 
Bockland, and Sutton ; these birds, though essentially 
shore feeders, occasionally frequenting the land at 
some distance from the coast. Mr. Hunt speaks of 
them as sometimes met with "fax inland;" and Mr. 

* The Bpecimen from which the figure in YarreU's "Britdfih 
Birds" was taken, was procured at Yarmouth on the 25th of 
May, 1820. 
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Kewcome has one in winter plumage^ killed in Hock- 
wold Fen. In the cold backward spring of 1864, they 
were also plentiful at Yarmouth, but singularly enough 
in May, 1866, when the bar-tailed godwits, in fine sum- 
mer plumage, were so numerous on Breydon, scarcely 
any knots were seen. In 1857, Mr. Dowell saw three 
at Blakeney, in company with dunlins, on the 27th of 
April, which still retained their full winter dress. A few 
stragglers of this species, as of sanderlings and other 
shore birds that never breed in Norfolk, may be met 
with occasionally throughout the summer months, as 
I have known specimens procured both in June and 
July ; and in the second week of June, 1863, 1 saw one 
at Hunstanton, with a small flock of dunlins. 

Inspite of the hi^ northern latitudes to which 
these birds betake themselves for breeding purposes, 
and their late stay on our shores, the return passage is 
commenced very early in autumn. By the 9th of 
August Mr. DoweU has observed both young and old 
in Blakeney harbour, and I have known tiie young 
birds of the year killed at Yarmouth on the 16th; 
the time of their arrival, however, varies much in 
different seasons. From Mr. Dowell's notes, I find that 
in 1846 they began to arrive at Blakeney about the 
20th of September, but in 1847 scarcely a bird had 
been seen before the 5th of November. On the 9th of 
September, 1848, he shot twenty-eight, and might 
have killed many more, as they made their appearance 
in small flocks of from five to twenty, and were very 
tame. In 1850 very few were seen in the harbour at 
Blakeney until the first week of December, <^when 
flocks of many thousands appeared on the west sands." 
Again in August, 1853, towards the end of the month, 
they were very numerous in lots of from five to a 
hundred. The first fiights are described by Mr. Dowell 
as by no means difficult of approach, " but as the season 
2z2 
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advances and more arriye^ they assemble in larger 
flockSj and are then much more wary^ and except in 
dirty weather are not to be approached bnt by aid of 
a gfonning punt. Those whidi arriye in Angnst and 
September usually leave again in October, and very 
large flocks are but rarely seen before the end of 
November." Overton^ the Blakeney gonner^ once shot 
two hundred and thirty knots^ twenty-five grey plovers, 
and eighteen redshanks. 

On Breydon these birds are seldom met with late in 
the autumn^ after the usnaJ migratory flocks have passed 
on, but Mr. J. E. Halting, who spent some days at 
Yarmouth, in October, 1867, informs me that on the 
26th he shot a solitary knot on the muds, which he 
had observed in company with a few dunlins a day or 
two before ; and this appeared to be the only one then 
remaining in that neighbourhood. In winter their 
pleniy or scarcity appears to depend much upon the 
season, as I find by my own notes that during severe 
frost and snow many are sent up to the Norwich market 
from Yarmouth, Blakeney, and the shores of the Wash. 
This was particularly the case during the very severe 
weather which prevailed in February, 1853; January, 
1862 ; and January, 1867. 

The Bev. C. A. Johns, who has had opportunities 
of observing the species in this county, remaxkB 
(^'British Birds in their Haunts"), ^'Some authors state 
that it feeds principally early and late in the day, and 
during moonlight nights; but I have seen it on the 
coast of Norfolk, in winter, feeding at all hours of the 
day in company with dunlins, sanderlings, and purple- 
sandpipers, and differing little from these in the mode 
of obtaining its food. But I remarked on several 
occasions that when a flock was disturbed the knots 
often remained behind, being less fearfril of the presence 
of man; in consequence of which tardiness in rising 
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they more than once fell to our giuis after their com- 
panions had flown off. On their first arrival they are 
said to be so indifferent to the vicinity of human beings^ 
that it is not diffictdt to knock them down with stones. 
Their provincial name in Norfolk is the green-legged 
shank ; the latter name ^^shank" being appUed for short- 
ness to the red shank."^ In proofs also^ of their nnsuspi- 
cions natnre^ Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear make the 
following statement : — ^^ We met with a flock of sixteen 
in September last [1824] which, though repeatedly 
shot at, would not leave the spot, and were all killed. 
Some of them being wounded fell into the water, and 
swam about with great ease." 

These birds are considered extremely good eating, 
and in former days appear to have been systematically 
£i>ttened for the table like quails and ortolans. Sir 
Thomas Browne describes them as '^ taken with nets" 
when '^they grow excessively fat, being mewedf and 
fed with com. A candle lighted in l^e room, they 
feed day and night, and when they are at their height 
of &tness, they begin to grow lame, and are then 
kiUed as at their prime and apt to decline." 

In the L'Estrange *' Household Book" knots are 
twice mentioned with other waders — " Itm pd to hym 
for a curlewe^ a dosyn knotts, a dosyn redschanks and 
stynts, ij teals — ij»- — ." "Itm pd to the fowler for 

ijj dosyn and di [half] of knotts, — iiij"- — jd ;" and 

are thus noticed in the Northumberland "Household 

* For a good account of the habits of knots, dunlins, and grey- 
plovers when feeding, see a paper hj Mr. J. Cordeaoz, in the 
•• Zoologist " for 1866 (p. 216). 

t To " mew," properly signifying to moolt^ was in hawking days 
used in another sense as in this passage, and signified to oonfine. 
The places where hawks were kept when shedding their feathers 
were called "mews," and hence the term applied to the livery 
stables in London at the present time. 
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Book'' — ^^'Itm knottes for my Lorde at Principall 
Feestes and no other tyme, and at a j^ a pece, except 
my Lordes commandment be otherwise." 

The stomach of a specimen killed by Mr. Dowell, 
at Blakeney, in the month of December, contained 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty small shells, 
and in two examples kiQed in May, and examined by 
Mr. Harting, were found, in one, three shells of the 
common periwinkle ; and in the other one hundred and 
fifty small biyalve shells belonging to the genera Biswa 
and Ty/rbo, 



TEmOA BUFESCENSy YieOlot. 
BUPP-BEEASTED SANDPIPEE. 

This rare straggler from the American continent 
was first included in the list of British birds by the 
late Mr. Yarrell, who, in the sixteenth yolume of the 
the '^Linnean Transactions," described '^a species of 
Tringa, killed in Cambridgeshire, new to England and 
Europe.'^ The same author also, in some farther 
remarks on this specimen, in his history of ^'British 
Birds," says — ^* This bird was shot early in the month 
of September^ 1826, in the parish of Melbourne, in 
Cambridgeshire, in company with some dotterel (Cha- 
radrku mormeUusJj and passed immediately afterwards 
into the possession of Mr. Baker, of Melbourne, by 
whom the skin was preserved, and of whom it was 
purchased by John Sims for me. A few years after- 
wards Mr. John Sims, who had then remoyed to 
Norwich, obtained a second example of this species, 

• See also Eyton's '* History of the rarer British Birds" (p. 39). 
with a figure of Uub bird. 
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whicli was killed at Sherringham, on the coast of 
Norfolk, and which he preserved for the Norwich 
Museum/' Amongst the British birds in that institu- 
tion (No. 240) this local rarity^ although in rather a 
dilapidated condition, is still preserved^ and according 
to an entry in the donation book of that date^ it was 
killed at Sherringham, July 29th^ 1832, and was pre- 
sented by Mr. Arthur Upcher. Since that time three 
other specimens, as recorded by Yarrell^ have occurred in 
this county^ but not of late years. One at Yarmouth in 
the autumn of 1839 or 1840, which came into the posses- 
sion of the late Mr. Heysham, of Carlisle; another in 
the same localiiy on the 22nd of September^ 1841 ; and 
another on the mud-flats of Breydon, September 20th, 
1843. Of the latter, Mr. W. B. Fisher writes in the 
<< Zoologist" for 1843 (p. 363), ''the bird had been ob- 
served for two or three days on the same piece of mud^ 
in company with a ruff and a greenshank, the latter of 
which birds was killed at the same time with it. The 
sex was unnoticed." Both this and the preceding 
bird are now in Mr. J. H. Oumey's collection.''^ 



TEINOA FLATYBHYNCHA, Temminck. 
BEOAD-BILLED SANDPIPEE. 

As stated by Yarrell, the first British killed speci- 
men of this straggler from the north of Europe was 

* The breeding* grounds of this species have lately been found 
in Arctic America by the collectors employed by the Smithsonian 
Institution, and its egg has been figured in the ''Proceedings" 
of the Zoological Society for 1867 (pL xy., fig. 4). It would seem 
to be more nearly aUied to the fresh-water or inland sandpipers 
(Toianvs) than to those of the shore (Trvnga), and a new genus 
TrYtiffiUs has been instituted for its reception. 
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prociued in Norfolk, and the particulars of its occnr- 
rence were thus described by the late Mr. J. D. H07, 
in the ^' Magazine of Natural History " for 1837 (new 
series, yoI. L, p. 116): — <'It was shot on the 25th of 
May, 1836, on the muddy flats of Breydon Broad. It 
was in company with some dtmluis and ring-plovers. 
From the season of the year it had probably aoqnired 
its snmmer plnmage, and it very closely agrees with 
the nnptial garb of the species as given by Temminck. 
This bird is rather inferior in size to the dnnlin^ bat may 
be always readily distingiiished fix>m that species hj 
the pecnliar form of the bill^ as well as by considerable 
difference in plnmage. This specimen was preserved 
by a friend of mine,''^ who did not notice the sex. It is 
probable that this sandpiper may occasionally be found 
on our eastern coasts during the time of its periodical 
flights, but^ from its similarity to one or two closely 
allied species, has hitherto escaped detection/' This 
supposition has been fuUy borne out^ insomuch as two 
other examples have been since killed on Breydon, and 
both having been picked out from amongst a number of 
dunlins and ringed-plovers shot at the same time ; it is 
more than probable that others may have been passed 
Gvear unnoticed. Of the two latter specimens, the firsts 
in Mr. J. H. Gumey's collection, was killed on Breydon, 
May 25th, 1856, and proved to be a male, in breeding 
plumage, as recorded by Mr. Oumey in the '' Zoolo- 
gist" (p. 5159). The second, in my own possession, 
from which Mr. Gk>xdd has made a drawing for his 
'' Birds of Oreat Britain," I purchased, in the flesh, on 



* In Dr. Bree'B description of Mr. Hoy's colleotion of birdB» 
at Stoke Nayland, published in the "Field" of 1867 (voL zzz.» 
p. 466), it is partionlarly stated that there is no evidence of this 
specimen ever having been in Mr. Hoy's {wssesBiony nor can I 
ascertain what has become of it. 
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the 23rd of April, 1868. This bird was also killed 
on Brejdon, a male, gradually assuming its summer 
plumage, the rufous edgings of the feathers appearing 
oyer the head, back, and scapulars. This is the last to 
my knowledge that has been observed in this county, 
and it is noticeable that aU have appeared on their 
passage northward in spring. 

Among the ^^ British Birds" in the Norwich Museum 
will be found two or three interesting specimens of this 
sandpiper, procured by the late Mr. WoUey in Lapland, 
during the height of the breeding season, and his 
description of its eggs and breeding habits will be found 
in the third edition of Hewitson's ''Eggs of British 
Birds." 

TBmOA MZNUTA^ Leisler. 
LITTLE STINT. 

This elegant little sandpiper, though appearing only 
in small flocks, is a regular autumnal visitant to our 
coast, and, as shown by my notes for the last twenty 
years, is most Irequently met with in the months of 
August, September, and October. In spring it is 
.occasionally seen on its northward passage in May, 
and at times as late as the second and third week of 
June In the rich colour of its nuptial dress. I have 
a note of one killed at Yarmouth, on the 21st of May, 
1853; and in Captain Longe's collection are two or three 
specimens obtained on Breydon about the 18th of June ; 
others have also been seen by him quite as late in the 
season. A single specimen was shot at Wootton, near 
Lynn^ on the 19th of June, 1865 ; and a very beautiful 
example in my own collection, in fall summer plumage, 
was shot at Salthouse, on the 18th of June, 1868, 
from a flock of four or five which had frequented the 
beach there for some days. With the exception only 

3 A 
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of Breydon mud-flats, the margins of the brackish 
water, which at Salthouse divide the shingle £rom 
the sea-banks and marshes, are the most &Tomite 
resort of this diminntiye species, and from whence at 
different times I hare received several. Others have 
been procored also from the beach at Cromer, Sher- 
ringham, and Hnnstanton, as well as fi^m the shores of 
the Blakeney channel, where, according to Mr. DoweU, 
they are somewhat rare visitants. Messrs. Gnmey and 
Fisher have recorded in the "Zoologist** for 1848 
(p. 2292), the occurrence, on the 13th of September, of 
a flock of seven on Yarmouth beach, and the following 
have come under my notice during the last few years : — 
1863. August 12th. Two in Mr. H. trpcher*s collec- 
tion from Sherringham beach. September 26th. One 
sent me from Salthouse still retaining a portion of its 
summer dress. Several others seen at the same time. 

1865. August 5th. Three sent me fr^m Salthouse 
in nearly full summer plumage. 

1866. October 19th. One killed on the beach at 
Hunstanton. 

1868. May 20th. A male, in frill summer plumage, 
sent me from Yarmouth ; and on the 18th of June two 
more from Salthouse where others had been seen*. 

September. Mr. J. H. Gumey, jun., received one 
from Cromer. 

1869. July 16th. A fine specimen kiQed at Yar- 
mouth. Two others shot a week or two before were, 
unfortunately, not preserved. 

Mr. J. H. Gumey informs me that on one occasion 
when shooting at Salthouse, a little stint having been 
only slightly wounded in the wing, he carried it alive 
to Cromer, and turned it loose in his room, where, to 
his surprise, it exhibited so little uneasiness in its 
new quarters that on the same day it ate flies out of 
his hand without the least symptom of alarm. 
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TBmOA TEMMHrCEI, Leisler. 
TEMMINCK'S STINT. 

Since the distinguishing characteristics of this minute 
Tringa hare been better understood, specimens have 
been identified in Norfolk in very many instances. This 
species was not included by Messrs. Sheppard and 
Whitear in their Catalogue in 18259 ^ov by Mr. Hunt in 
his " List '' published in 1829 ; but in Selby's " British 
Ornithology '' '^ a male and female, killed in Norfolk in 
May, 1830," are stated to be in his possession ; and in 
the "Ma^^ne of Natural History" for 1837 (new 
series, vol. i., p. 117), Mr. J. D. Hoy has recorded two 
specimens, birds of the year, as killed near Yarmouth, 
in September, 1835, and an adult bird, on Breydon, in 
the following May. Messrs. Paget (1834), speaking of 
the littie stint as ^^not uncommon about Breydon, 
remark '^probably the Tringa temminchi occurs too; 
and in 1846 it was described by Messrs. Gumey and 
Fisher as appearing ^^occasionally" but ^^less regularly 
and much less numerously." A specimen in the late 
Mr. S. Miller's collection, was probably procured at 
Yarmouth some years ago."*^ 

As this stint is, I think, generally considered more 
rare' than it really is, I subjoin all the instances in 
which, to my knowledge, it has occurred in Norfolk of 
late years; whilst others have, no doubt, passed un- 
noticed, or at least unrecorded, during that period. 

1843. Mr. W. B. Fisher, then living at Yarmouth, 
as stated by Morris in his ^^ British Birds," knew of four 
shot there in September and October of this year, and 



* In Mr. Spalding's collection at Westleton, is a Temminck's 
stint, shot by himself out of a flock of ten, on Benacre Broad, 
Suffolk, about twenty years ago. 
3a2 
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had in his possession two other Yarmonth specimens — 
one killed in May and the other in September. 

1847. May 14th. One killed at Yarmonth, as noticed 
by Messrs. Gumey and Fisher in the '^Zoologist" (p. 
1786).* 

1850. August 20th. One adnlt and one immature 
specimen, in the '^ Dennis collection,'^ at Bnry, were 
killed at Yarmonth. 

1851. October 2nd. One £rom Yarmonth. 

1853. May 16th. Two in a state of half change 
from winter to snnmier plnmage. One of these is in Mr* 
J. H. Gnmey's and the other in my own collection. I 
have also another Yarmonth specimen killed somewhere 
abont this date. 

1861. May 23rd. One at Yarmonth, also pnrchased 
by Mr. Gnmey, which, from its late appearance, had 
nearly completed its breeding plnmage. Another was 
shot abont the same time on Breydon by Captain Longe^ 
who has it preserved in his collection at Yarmonth. 

NoYomber 23rd. A third example in this year waa 
also killed on Breydon, and is in the possession of the 
Bev. C. J. Lncas, of Bnrgh. 

1862. Captain Longe informs me that he saw three 
or fonr specimens dnring May and June, killed in the 
marshes aroxmd Breydon ; and one in his own possession 
was shot on the 19th of August, on Breydon muds. 
The Bey. C. J. Lucas has also one killed on Breydon, in 
this year, on the 16th of May, far adyanced in sxmmier 
plumage. 

1866.t May. A specimen killed at Yarmouth during 

• In the "ZoologiBt" for 1849 (p. 2623), Mr. P. W. Poster, of 
the Wisbech Maseam, reoords a Temminck's stint as " shot on the 
banks of the river, less than a mile below the town," which he 
preserved for the mnseiun. A pigmy curlew and little stint were 
killed at the same time. 

t Mr. Hele, of Aldebm^gh, on the SofTolk coast, has recorded in 
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this month, is in Mr. J. Tomlinson's collection. Sep- 
tember 12th, two specimens were shot near Lynn, 
by Mr. G. Cresswell, as recorded by Dr. Lowe in the 
"Zoologist'* for that year (p. 457). Both were females, 
and much injured by the shot, but one was preserved 
for the Lynn Mnsenm. 

Amongst the "British Birds" in the Norwich 
Mnsenm will be found a nestling of this minute sand- 
piper (No. 244c), with adult specimens'*^ in fall summer 
plumage, collected by the late Mr. Wolley, from local- 
ities north of the Bothnian gulf, together with the eggs, 
till then hardly known. The following most graphic 
account from Mr. Wolley's own pen, of the habits of 
this species in its breeding haunts, is quoted from 
Hewitson's third edition of the " Eggs of British Birds '' 
— " Grassy banks and pastures by the waterside are the 
kind of places where it takes up its breeding quarters, and 
it seems to delight to be near houses. Nothing can be 
more interesting or pretty than this little bird in the 
early part of summer ; it is so tame that one could ofben 
catch it in a net at the end of a stick. At one time it 
is hovering vnth its wings raised over its back, or 
floating about, and it reminds one rather of some insect 
than any other bird ; at another time it may be standing 
on the top of a stone or stake, or the gable end of a 
cottage, and, whether hovering or standing on its perch, 
it utters a constant trilling note, of which I can best 
give an idea by saying that it brought to my recoUec- 

the "Field" dnring the last three or four years, the following 
occurrences of this species. In 1865, about the end of August, two 
at Thorpe Mere. In 1866, in September, specimens of both Tem- 
minck's and the little stint were killed near Aldeburgh. May 2nd, 
1867, one at Thorpe Mere. 

• No. 2^ "male, Karesuando, June 20th, 1854. No. 244b 
[sex not noted] "Alcola, July 21st, 1853jJ' No. 244c [as above 
mentioned] " from nest, Alcola, July 21st, 1853." 
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tion the grasshopper warbler^ thongh the resemblance 
is perhaps slight." 

Mr. Harting has so accurately described in his 
** Birds of Middlesex,"* the chief points of difference 
both in habits and plmnage, between Temminck's and 
the little stint, that I cannot do better than quote his 
remarks^ to assist yonng collectors in distinguishing 
these two species. ^^ Temminck's Stint may be re- 
garded as a miniature common sandpiper, exhibiting 
a more uniform colour throughout^ and having light 
coloured legs, while the little stint, like a miniature 
dunlin, displays a more mottled and yaiied plumage, 
and has black legs. Nor need the parallel, I think^ be 
confined to the plumage only, for as fisir as my experience 
goes, Tenmiinck's stint, like the common sandpiper, 
affects the soft mud around inland pools and marshes, 
while the little stint, Uke the dunlin, prefers the sand 
and shingle of the sea-shore." This opinion is certainly 
borne out by the character of the respectiye localities 
most frequented by these two species on our Norfolk 
coast, but the muds of Breydon, with its tidal waters, 
form a common resort for these and all other kinds of 
Tring<B. 

The American Little Stint, the Trmga pusiUa of 
Wilson, — ^included by Yarrell in the preface to the third 
edition of his ^.^ British Birds," from an example shot 
by Mr. W. H. Vingoe, on the 10th of October, 1863 
(see '^ Zoologist," 1854, p. 4297), in Marazion marsh, 
near Penzance, — ^has not hitherto been observed in 
Norfolk. 



* Soe also a valoable paper by the same anthor on "the dis- 
tinguishing characters of some nearly allied species of British 
birds," in the " Zoologist" for 1867 (p. 973.) 
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TBINOA PEGTORALIS, Bonaparte. 
PECTOEAL SANDPIPEE. 

The first British killed specimen of this rare Trmga, 
as was the case also with the broad-billed sandpiper^ was 
procured on Breydon, and its occurrence is thus recorded 
by the late Mr. J. D. Hoy in the ^' Magazine of Natural 
History" for 1837 (new series, vol. i., p. 116):— "It 
was killed on October 17th, 1830, on the borders of 
Breydon Broad, an extensive sheet of water, near 
Yarmouth, rather celebrated for the numerous rare 
birds which have, at different times, been observed and 
shot on its banks and waters. The person who killed 
it remarked that it was solitary, and its note Yras new 
to him, which induced him to shoot it. It proved to be 
a female on dissection. It was preserved by the late 
Mr. J. Harvey, of Tarmouth, as a curious variety of T. 
variabilis, with some doubts as to whether it might not 
be a new species. I detected the bird in Harvey's 
collection, and felt convinced it was an undescribed 
species of Trmga,^* In corroboration of the above, it is 
stated by Yarrell that Mr. Hoy having obtained posses- 
sion of this bird,''^ sent it up to him, in London, for 
inspection, where Audubon, then staying in England, 
had an opportunity of examining it, and "he imme- 
diately confirmed tJie previous notion that the bird was 
an example of the Tringa pectoralis of America." 

In the "Zoologist" for 1849 (p. 2392) Mr. J. H. 



* Dr. Bree mentions this specimen in his description of Mr. 
Hoy's collection of Birds, at Stoke Nay land, in the "Field" 
for 1867 (voL xzx., p. 466): — "I regret to say it is not in the 
collection, I understand, however, that Mr. Hoy's surviving 
brother has some of the birds, and probably this may be among 
them." Possibly the first Norfolk killed broad-billed sandpiper 
may also be in the same hands. 
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Gurney recorded a second example as killed on the 
Denes at Yarmouth, in the last week of September, 
1848; but in a subsequent note in the same journal 
(p. 2568), he adds, " I now much regret to say that I 
fear that I was imposed upon with respect to this 
specimen, and that it is in reality a foreign one/' 
Subsequent enquiry has confirmed this impression, but 
the bird in question ^iU be found in the British series 
(No. 246) at the Norwich Museum. 

On the 30th of September, 1863, however, a speci- 
men, now in Mr. J. H. Gumey's possession, was obtained 
near Yarmouth, and was thus recorded by him in the 
"Zoologist** (p. 4124): — "I had the opportunity of 
examining this sandpiper in the flesh ; it was a female, 
and apparently a bird of the year ; it was not fat but in 
very fair condition. The stomach -contained some small 
seeds and the remains of a few insects, but too mutilated 
to be recognisable with clearness." Since that date, 
two more authentic specimens have been also procured 
in Norfolk. The first of these, in my own collection, 
was killed at Caister, near Yarmouth, on the 16th of 
September, 1865, and was brought to me in the flesh ; 
unfortunately a shot had rendered the sex undistin- 
guishable by dissection. The second, and last to my 
knowledge observed on our coast, was netted by a man 
named Homigold, in Terrington marsh, near Lynn, 
on the 9th of Januaiy, 1868. This bird, which was 
preserved for the Lynn Museum by Mr. Wilson, of 
that town, proved to be a female, and, judging from 
the plumage, a young bird of the previous year. 
Through the kindness of Dr. Lowe, I had the pleasure 
of examining this bird soon after it was mounted, and 
of comparing it with my own and Mr. Gumey*s speci- 
men. 

Unfortunately Mr. Hoy's brief account of the bird 
which he purchased from Harvey, of Yarmouth, affords 
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BO means of judging whether it was in an immature or 
adult state, but I have lately had the opportunity of 
comparing my own and Mr. Gumey's''^ examples with a 
series of foreign skins in Mr. Grould's collection, from 
which it is easy to trace the gradual chang^ of plumage 
in this species from the less conspicuous markings of 
the young bird in its first autumn to the more defined 
and richer tints of the adult during the breeding 
season. Mr. Gurney's bird, as suggested by him, is no 
doubt in the plumage of its first autumn, and so nearly 
agrees with the description given by Yarrell from a speci- 
men sent him by Audubon, that I need only add that 
its general dimensions are larger than in mine, even 
though the plumage of the latter indicates a far more 
advanced age. The most striking feature, however, in 
the plumage of my own specimen consists in the mark- 
ings on the breast crossing the tips of the feathers in 
an arrow-head form, reminding one somewhat of 
Bartram's sandpiper^ while in Mr. Gurney's the breast 
feathers are streaked with dark brown in tiie line of the 
shaft of each feather. The rest of the plumage in my 
own, no doubt a fully adult bird, indicates a rapid state 
of chaoige between irammer and winter plnmage, and, 
from the appearance of the breast, where the arrow- 
head markings are very irregularly distributed, one 
might almost infer that these are pecxiliar to the nuptial 
dress. The rufous margins to the feathers on the head 
and back are in mine broader and richer in colour than 
in Mr. Gurney's, which are light wood brown; those 
on the head are more dark brown than chestnut. 

The following table gives the comparative measure- 
ments of these two Norfolk killed examples as taken 
from the stuffed specimens, both of which were set up 

* It is, I believe, Mr. Gk)ald's intention to figure both these 
specimens in his *' Birds of Great Britain." 
3 B 
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from the flesh. Number one represents Mr. Qomej's 
bird ; number two my own: — 

No. 1« No. 2. 

Tq) of biU to end oO g inches and «^h8 ... 7 inches and 7-8ais 
longest tail feather j 

Wing, carpal jbint to^ 

end of longest pri- > 5 inches and l-8th ... 5 inches* 

maiy J 

Bill 1 inch and l-16th ... 1 inch 

Tibial ftill length 1 inch and fi-8ths ... 1 inch and 2-8thB 

Tarsos 1 indi and 1-lOth ... 1 inch 

Middle toe and claw ... 1 inch ... 1 inch and l-16th 

The Lynn bird, like Mr. Gum^s^ a female, has the 
markings on the breast following the shaft of each 
^ther, and is evidently immature^ but has a single 
new feather with rufous edges in the tail, marking the 
commencement of a spring change, so early even as the 
9th of January. On the back and shoxdders the centre 
of each feather is blackish brown, edged somewhat 
broadly with grey, some few having a reddish tinge, 
but none rufous. Greater-wing coverts slightly red at 
the edges^ and more markedly so the feathers on the 
head and back of the neck. The measurements of this 
bird, taken after it waa mountedi agree with those of my 
own rather than Mr. Gumey's, and are identical with 
those of an immature foreign specimen, in the same state 
of plumage (No. 246a), in the Norwich Museum. Indi- 
viduals, therefore^ of both sexes, no doubt^ vary much 
in size as is the case so remarkably with the dunlins 
and some other vraders.f 

* Pl*oportiQnate length of qoiUs the same in each specimen. 

t As Mr. Newton informs me the dimensions of the two speci- 
mens given in the above table " are considerably less than those 
of sis given by Gassin in Professor Baird's 'Birds of North 
America' (p. 721); the largest of these measures 9.32 in. in entire 
length* and 5.75 in. in that of the wing; while the smallest, the 
entire length of which is 8.64 in., or somewhat less than Mr. 
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TSmOA VARIABILIS, Meyer and Wolf! 

DUNLIN. 

With the exception of a very short period, during 
the height of the breeding season, the Dunlin, Purre,''^ 
or Stint (as it is commonly termed in Norfolk), is found 
on our coast in more or less abundance throughout the 
year. As early sometimes as the first week in July, 
young and old together, in &mily groups, may be met 
with T>n our shores, in localities also where, later in 
the season, they are but rarely seen; and these, after 
roving awhile over the weed-covered rocks and shingle, 
join the later migratory flocks in their more accustomed 
haunts, such as tiie mud-flats of Breydon, and the ouzy 
margins of our tidal channels at Blakeney and Lynn. 
Indeed, the entire coast line to the north and west, 
from Cley harbour to the further shores of the Wash, 
backed by a wide range of saltmarshes, affords both 
at high and low water the most favourable conditions 
for this abundant species. From Mr. Dowell's notes I 
find that in 1848 many flocks had arrived about Blakeney 

Gomey's bird, has a wing of 5.16 in. This Bpedes, the oldest 
name of which seems to be Tringa mctcuUUa, Yieilloty is of fireqnent 
oocnrrence in most parts of America, and is commonly known 
in the United States as the ' Jack-snipe.' " 

* This term, as nsed by Pennant and other early anthers, 
referred to this species in its winter garb, the name of dnnlin 
being applied to the same bird in its snmmer dress nntil these 
seasonal changes of plumage became better understood. Again, 
Sir Thomas Browne, speaking of the abundance of stints upon 
"the shore and marshes about Stiffkey, Bumham, and other 
parts," says there is ** Another small bird, somewhat larger than a 
stint, called a churr, and is commonly taken among them." Ghurr 
is here, no doubt, used for purre, and the bird mentioned, was 
probably a foil-sized dunlin in one of its various stages of 
plumage. 

3 B 3 
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harbour^ by the 29ih of July, in full summer pltimage, 
which by the beginning of September had mostly com- 
pleted their winter dress. In 1851, by the 20th of Jnly, 
they had returned in flocks of from five to fifty, and 
again in 1853, on the 1st of July,* he observed more 
than one himdred together on the shingle bank, the old 
birds being in fan summer pltunage. A large portion, 
however, of onr autumnal visitants shift their quarters 
again later in the season, under certain conditions of 
wind and temperature, and not imfrequently during 
September and October scarcely more than one or two 
small flocks will be seen, where so recently the mingling 
footsteps of a feathered host might be traced on every 
part of the muddy estuary. 

Yet, neither in spring nor autumn can their numbers 
be compared to the thousands which pour in upon us 
occasionally in severe winters. At such times I have 
seen them on Breydon in countless numbers, crowding 
the water's edge at the first turn of the tide, and 
never quitting the mud-flats till the returning waters 
fisurly washed them off their feet, from the highest ground 
in the harbour. With a knowledge of this habit, certain 
portions of the ^'muds" have been artificially raised 
at various times, and on these not only the dunlins and 
other waders, but many kinds of fowl frozen out from 
the broads and rivers, collect in order to feed on the small 

* Mr. Cordeanx in his ** Notes on the Ornithology of Spnm 
Point" on the Yorkshire coast, published in the " Zoologist " for 
1868 (p. 131 7)» describes the dunlin as nnmerons on the 2nd of 
July, flying in flocks along the beach, and estimated one flock at 
about three hundred birds. Thompson, in his '* Birds of Xreland,** 
states that he noted their arrival in Belfast Bay as early as the 
80th of June, 1842, when about a dozen i^peared. In 1838 and 
1840 large flocks arrived by the 3rd and 5th of July, but in 
some years they were not seen before the end of that month. 
Flocks of from two thousand to five thousand have been seen in 
mid-winter. 
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Crudacea^ MoUu»ca and other marine animals, periodi- 
cally exposed by the tide. Thns crowded together, the 
birds present a &tal mark for the big swivel gems, 
and an almost incredible number are sometimes killed at 
a single discharge. Messrs. Gumey and Fisher, in the 
concluding observations to their *' Account of the Birds 
found in Norfolk," state that upwards of eight hun- 
dred dunlins were brought to a dealer in Yarmouth 
on the 11th of December, 1844 ; and on the 16th of the 
same month some two hundred more, besides large 
numbers of other water-birds. I have also known, much 
more recently, as many as two hundred dunlins obtained 
in the day by one individual. Should the fix>st continue 
severe for any length of time or the ''flats," as soon as 
exposed by the ebbing tide, be covered with snow, 
these poor birds become exceedingly pressed for food, 
and are then brought into our markets in a very pitiable 
state. At high water they betake themselves to the ad- 
joining marshes, following the course of the Yare, Bure, 
and Waveney, whose mingled waters pass through 
Breydon to the sea, and on the former stream are met 
with as far up as Beedham ; but everywhere fresh perse- 
cution' awaits them from a swarm of gunners posted on 
the banks. One of the surest indications of an unusually 
severe season, such as that of 1860, is the appearance 
of men in our streets, with large bunches of dunlins, 
knots, and grey plovers, suspended from sticks, the 
former being invariably palmed off as snipes upon the 
unwary purchaser. Though, of course, far inferior to the 
snipe, dunlins when in condition, are very good eating, 
but it is essential that the trail should be removed as 
soon after they are killed as possible, since the gall 
bladder in this species is largely developed and imparts 
a bitter and extremely unpleasant flavour.^ 

* In the L'Estrange "Household Book" this species, under 
the name of " stynt," is frequently induded amongst the shore-birds 
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The appearance of these birds on the wing when in 
considerable numbers, like the marveUons rising of the 
black-headed goUs in their breeding hannts, is a sight 
never to be forgotten. I have witnessed it myself on 
Brejdon, when the whole surrounding conntiy was 
covered with a deep snow, and when the broad channel 
of the main stream with its nmnerons tributaries, looked 
black in contrast to its whitened borders. Presently a 
bright gleam of sunshine would alternate with the snow 
storms of a real winter's day, revealing a swarm of 
birds upon the '^ flats " beyond, and when these, in hun- 
dreds, rose upon the wing, and performed, aa one bird, 
their varied evolutions, the under and upper portions of 
their plumage in turn presented to the eye, seemed like 
a streak of silvery light, or a dark cloud passing over a 
sunny landscape.''^ 

Mr. J. E. Harting has so accurately described the 
habits of these birds when feeding on the Breydon 
''flats," that I am glad to have the opportunity of quoting 
here certain passages from his MS. notes. In Sep- 
tember and October, 1863, he found small flocks of 
dunlins in the harbour, feeding in company with golden 
and ringed plovers in about equal numbers, with a few 
curlews and gulls. As soon as the tide began to flow 



purchased of the " fowler '' and others ; oocasioxially as many as 
three dozen and a half at one time. On one occasion we find the 
following birds thns corioasly priced : — " It. a cnrlewe y^-> ^ teles 
[teiil] and ^ stynts iij^-* and i^* ploys TJ<L "; and at another time the 
fowler received one penny for a dozen. *' Itm pd to hym for a 

dosyn stynts, y ob.** [two halfpence.] In the Northumber^ 

land '* Accounts/' stjntes are ordered " to be hadde for my Lorde*s 
owne Mees and non other, so they be after jrj a j'-* " while snipe 
are entered at iij a j^* partridges at ij^-> and woodcocks at j^ or 
j^ ob. [three halfpence.] 

* See Thompson's " Birds of Ireland," vol. iL, pp. 291-2 ; and 
" The Wild Fowler," by Folkard, pp. 115 and 316. 
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" the birds became restless, shifting iheir ground and 
flying short distances to the larger islands of mnd still 
left nncovered by the water, and whenever they rose to 
fly from one patch of mnd to another they always called 
to each other, and became silent again on re-com- 
mencing to feed." As the *' mnds" disappeared beneath 
the rising waters, the golden plovers were nsnally the 
first to leave and wing their way to the marshes, followed 
very shortly by the ringed plovers and dnnlins, whilst 
the last to qnit then- feeding grounds— with the excep- 
tion of the various species of galls — ^were the long- 
legged curlews, which had thus a few minutes advantage 
over their smaller companions. By means of a punt 
in the main channel on a flowing tide he was enabled, 
just before high water, to approach very close to these 
birds, and could thus observe their actions without appa- 
rently creating alarm ; for at such times, as he remarks, 
^^not only is their feeding ground gradually brought 
within narrower limits every minute, but the birds 
themselves are brought closer together, and are so busy 
feeding that they do not notice so much the approach 
of a punt." Then is the moment for a fatal shot, but 
how much more satisfactory, with no hostile intentions, 
to adopt Mr. BLarting's plan, and sculling quietly up to 
them, within a few yards, watch the movements of these 
little sandpipers '^perfectly imconstrained in their element 
of ooze and sea-wrack, running on the mud in the 
most graceful and varied attitudes." At high water he 
invariably found dxmlins in small parties scattered about 
the '' ronds " and marshes of the adjoining rivers. In 
these localities, when fired at in small flocks, the birds 
usually scattered themselves in all directions, and 
dropped again on the same marsh in different places, 
and with a little caution they could be flushed singly 
like the jack-snipes, which were commonly met with 
at the same time. Both at this time also, and again 
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during a second visit to Yarmouth^ in October, 1867, 
lie fonnd stragglers frequenting the sides of the drains, 
and shot them like snipes as they rose out of the marsh 
** dykes." Their food at that time of year ^^ consisted of 
small uniyalyes belonging to the genera Bissoa and 
Turboy together with tiie remains of minute Coleoptera 
and particles of grit and sand." 

A novel mode of taking these and other waders, as 
weU as many other birds that fr^uent our shores at 
night, has been adopted at Lynn, by Mr. F. J. Cresswell 
and others, of late years, with much success. On the 
flat shores of the Wash, at the mouth of the estuary, 
long nets, some six or seven feet deep, are stretched 
upright on poles, somewhere about high water mark, and 
the birds in their nocturnal flight strike the nets, and 
becoming entangled in the meshes, are taken alive in 
the morning. Some, however, are occasionally drowned 
should the tide rise higher than is expected, or the nets 
be placed beyond a certain level on the ooze. From 
Mr. J. H. Gumey, jun., who, in December, 1862, 
spent a night on board Mr. Cresswell's yacht, with the 
view of visiting the nets in the early morning, I learn 
that a dark night in mid-winter is reckoned the best 
time for netting, and the north side of the Wash is 
considered most fisivourable. The night should be very 
dark and still, as the birds would avoid the nets if 
visible at any distance, and, in stormy weather, the poles 
are liable to be blown down, or even washed away. The 
meshes are large so that various gulls and wild fowl 
are caught hj them, but the smaller Tringm, and even 
larks, are taken in some quantities, being entangled 
by their struggles. I have heard of aa many aa sixty 
dunlins having been secured at one haul, and on one 
occasion as many as one hundred and forty head, prin- 
cipally sea gulls. Nocturnal migrants, as well as the 
ordinary shore-birds of the neighbourhood, would seem 
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to meet with a like fate, judging by the species which are 
occasionally captured.'^ At Hofane, near Hunstanton, 
Mr. A. W« Partridge, of Thetford, has been also suc- 
cessful with these long netsf (some seven feet in depth 
and raised three feet from the ground), but has there 
ranged them on the seaward side of the broad tidal 
basin, which I have before described as a £iiyourite 
resort of the shore-birds at low water. 

From the remarks of the lighthouse-keepers on our 
coast, I belieye this species may be included amongst 
those migrants which, attracted by the light of the 
lamps, are killed through contact with the plate-glass 
windows. A very intelligent man at the Lowestofl* 
High Light, who had formerly been stationed at Offord- 
ness, assured me that ^^oxbirds" (a common name for 
the dunlin in some counties) were picked up at times 
in considerable numbers, at the foot of the OfEbrd 
Light. Stragglers are also met with at chance times 
fBLT inland, but their appearance in such localities is, I 
imagine, more the result of accident than choice^ as a 
single bird was picked up dead under the telegraph 
wires on the 8th of February, 1860^ after a severe gale 

* The following may be enamerated as having been taken 
by this means, and many of the birds being nninjnred have been 
afterwards kept in confinement in the Zoological Society's Gardens, 
London, and in Mr. Qnmey'B aviaries, at Gatton: — Owls, larks, 
golden and grey plovers, curlews, redshanks, bar-tailed godwits, 
woodcocks, knots, dunlins, oyster-catchers, storm petrels, shell- 
ducks, wild-ducks, wigeons, and teal, together with black-headed, 
kittiwake, common, herring, and great black-backed gulls. The 
pectoral sandpiper, described as netted by Homigold, near Lynn, 
was, I understaiid, taken in this manner. 

t A somewhat similar method is adopted at Morecambe Bay, 
as Mr. J. H. Gumey informs me, but the nets, of a like descrip- 
tion, are set on the sea-wails during dark nights. Large numbers 
of oyster-catchers are taken, but, singularly enough, no dunlins, 
although they are generally abundant on that coast. 
3 c 
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on the preyious nighty and, with others, was probably 
driyen inland by the storm a distance of some tweniy 
miles. Another was shot in the meadows at Hellesdon, 
near Norwich, in January, 1864. 

That these burds pass over this city on their 
noctmnal passage in antnmn, as before stated of the 
golden plovers and lapwings, I feel certain from the 
notes I have been able to distingoish at times, 
either of single birds calling to their companions, 
or of small parties apparently mingled with other 
species. The most marked instance^ however, of this^ 
in my own experience, occurred on the 18th of August, 
1869, when I was awakened about two o'clock in 
the morning by the noise of birds, apparently pursuing 
a direct course over the house-tops, from east to 
west. On opening my window the sky looked bright 
and starlight, not dark and stormy as is commonly the 
case on such occasions, and the flight, at no great eleva- 
tion, was stiU passing, although, as was soon apparent, 
the rearguard was close at hand. I remember being 
aware of some disturbing sound, before I became suffi- 
ciently aroused to detect the cause, and can, therefore, 
form no correct idea of the time occupied by this 
clamorous host, in passing over my house and garden. 
To the westward, as far as the ear could detect their 
cries, myriads of small Tringce were filling the air with 
their incessant whistlings, and the impression on my 
own mind at the time was that the old birds were 
calling to keep the young ones together, and that the 
latter, answering in low murmuring notes, occasioned the 
confused sound which in a remarkable manner marked 
the passage of these migrants. Now and then I detected 
the cry of the redshank, but always singly and apart 
from the main body, accompanying but not joining 
their forces ; and, in like manner, apart from the rest, 
I could distinguish stray dunlins by their notes, as if 
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parsing to and fro along the ranks, perhaps acting as 
aides-de-camp to this great feathered army. 

I have no reason to snppose that the dunlin ever 
remains to breed in Norfolk, even though Mr. Lubbock 
in his ''Fauna" (speaking of ''the stint or oxbird of 
our beach "), says (p. 117), " some breed as far inland 
as the warrens about Swaffham and Thetford." This 
remark, however, as Mr. Lubbock has recently informed 
me, was founded entirely upon notes supplied him by the 
late Mr. J. D. Salmon, with reference to the habits of 
the ringed-plover and the occasional appearance of the 
dunlin in summer, about Thetford. Had Mr. Salmon 
actually found the latter breeding in that neighbourhood 
I am quite sure that so interesting a fact would have 
been communicated with his other valuable contribu- 
tions to the " Magazine of Natural History," but neither 
in that journal nor yet in his MS. diary of Ornitho- 
logical events,''^ during his residence at Thetford, is 
there a single entiy leading to such a conclusion. Mr. 
Alfred Newton, also, who, living close to Thetford 
Warren for a good many years, had unusual facilities 
for observing the species breeding there, assures me 
that the dunlin never did so to his knowledge, or to 
that of the warreners, but that a stray bird would occa- 
sionally make its appearance there in the month of 
May. Thus on the 24th of May, 1860, a male bird, 
recognised as such by its flight and note, was seen by 
his brother on Thetford Warren, but it could not be 
found again though search was made on subsequent 
days; and again on the 19th of May, 1851, a female 
was shot on the warren. Li 1853, during the flood 
which devastated the south-west comer of the county. 



* For the perusal of these carefully-kept notes, now in his 
possession, I am indebted to my friend Mr. H. Buckley, of 
Edgbaeton, Birmingham. 
3 c 2 
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the donlin made its appearance among other waders^ 
and a pair were shot by Mr. Newcome, at Hockwold^ on 
the 6th of May in that year. In like manner on the 
coasty either singly or in small flocks^ the dunlin is ntet 
with throughont May and June. On the 2nd of June, 
1862) I shot a solitary male, at Salthonse^ in fiill 
summer plumage, which frequented the brackish waters 
at the back of the beach, near the nesting place of the 
ringed-plovers and lesser terns ; and at Hunstanton^ ia 
1863, 1 observed small parties of dunlins on the sands 
between the 16th and 30th of May, and one flock of 
eight or nine on the 12th of June. 

Most shore-g^unners, as well as collectors, are aware 
of the difference observable in certain examples of 
this species, not only in size but in peculiaritiea of 
plumage, apart altogether from seasonal changes. And 
hence continental authors more especially have, of late 
years, distinguished a larger and a smaller race of the 
European dunlin, as has been already remarked of the 
ringed-plover.* In his ^'Omithologie Europ^nne" (1849^ 
vol. ii., p. 280) Degland mentions under the name of 
Tringa tarquata, a stint which he considers distinct from 
the common species. He describes it as a little smaller 
with rather shorter bill and tarsi ; the head in winter 
broadly streaked with blackish brown ; its breeding dress 
brighter than that of the common stint, and the black 
patch on the abdomen smaller. He also adds that it 
breeds in Holland, whereas the larger species goes 
further north to breed, . On this latter point, however;, 
Temminck, in the third or supplementary volume of his 
Manuel (p. 400), quotes from Naumann to the effect 
that the lesser bird is the most northerly in its smnmer 
habitat, an opinion entirely opposed to that of D^land^t 

• See ante, p. 95, note ; extract from '* Ibis,*' 1865, p. 465. 

t In the second edition of Degland*s work (1867), the editor, M. 
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and one which Mr. J. H. Gnmey^ to whom I am 
indebted for the above references, is mnch inclined to 
qnestion. The Tringa iorquata of Degland, it should be 
obsenred) answers to the T. schinai of Brehm (1824), the 
T. einclus minor of Schlegel (1840), but is perfectly dis- 
tinct from T. honwparUi of Schlegel, the T. gdUnsri of 
Bonaparte (1828), which is figured by Yarrell, and is an 
American species having a distingnishing patch of white 
on the upper tail coverts, but not yet procured in 
this county, though at least four examples have been 
killed in England. Of the true Tringa schinan, then, 
as thus distinguished, Mr. Alfred Newton possesses 
a specimen killed at Yarmouth, which renders it 
specially worthy of notice in the present work, and after 
comparing this bird with one or two small dunlins in my 
own collection from Yarmouth,'^ and with notes of 
examples sent me from time to time for identification 
from the same locality, there seems no doubt that this 
smaller race, although not common as compared with 
the large dunlin (the true T. aJpina of Linnffius), is 
nevertheless a regular visitant to our Norfolk coast. I 
have now no question, also, that four dunlins seen by 
myself, at Cromer, on the 23rd of August, 1867, belonged 
to this small race, as I mistook them at a distance for 
little stints. When they approached nearer, however, 
to the spot where I was lying on the shingle, and, 
apparently indifferent to my presence, fed by the water's 

G^erbe, adds, the north of Scotland, the shores of the Baltic and the 
North Sea, and Siberia to the breeding places of this race. Mr. A. 
Newton also tells me that he has fonnd the larger race breeding in 
the extreme north of Norway. 

• One of these killed on the 28th of April, 1858, in nearly foil 
snmmer plmnage, agrees exactly with Degland's description of the 
lesser dnnlin in its nnptial dress. The abdominal patch is small, 
and the chesnut tints on the npper portions of the plnmage, so 
vivid that the bird was sent md as a variety. 
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edge within three yards of my feet, I at once recognifled 
the species though stnick by their diminntiye forms. 

To Mr. Cordeanx I am indebted for specimens from 
the Linoolnshire coast of what he terms ^^ drain" 
dunlins, owing to the localities in which he generally 
finds them; bat although the two I have seen do not 
appear referable to the smaller race, yet the habits 
and actions of the '^ drain'' dunlins, as observed by 
Mr. Cordeaux during several seasons, are of so dis- 
tinctiye a character as to deserve special notice. Of 
these birds he writes — ^^I occasionally meet with a 
pair or two about our larger marsh drains, feeding 
on the narrow strips of 'warp' left between the 
water and the grass. I have never recognised them 
an the 'flats,' the resort of the common race, nor 
do the larger dunlins ever feed in our fresh water 
drains.* When flushed in the drains, in the imme- 
diate vicioity of the Humber embankment, they usually 
fly up the drain and not on to the 'flats,' and if 
towards the 'flats' vrill 'wing round' and pitch again 
in the drain. They aro ertremely tame and fearless, 
and in this respect differ singularly ttora the shy, wild, 
Humber dunlins, which, from constant persecution by 
the bank shooters, become unapproachable save by 
stratagem. I have some times sat on the drain bank 
watdung these fearless little birds probing the mud 
within a few yards of my feet. They do not padk 
tc^ether in flocks. I have never observed moie than 
three at the same time. They are almost always seen 
in pairs, and exhibit the strongest attachment for each 
otl^. I shot one of a pair on our main drain during 
the winter months; the distress of the survivor was 
most pitiful, flying backwards and forwards, and all the 



* The donliiu before mentioned as shot by Mr. Barting oat of 
the marBh " dykes," near Breydon, frere of the ordinaiy type. 
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time giving utterance to a plaintive cry, a cry which I 
have often thought (but I may be mistaken) differs from 
that used by the shore dunlins. Two birds shot on 
the 16th of May, showed scarcely any sign of the sum- 
mer dress. All our shore dunlins, and I have inspected 
scores through my glass, were then in full summer 
plumage. Unlike the shore dunlins, which are per- 
petually on the move, and ever on the alert, these may 
be seen standing for long periods on one leg close to 
the water's edge, the other leg dangling loose from 
the body, and the head thrown back between the 
shoulders. I believe a pair or two may be found in this 
district throughout the summer." Of a specimen 
picked up dead on the 4th of June, he writes, '^this 
bird is in ftdl summer plumage or nearly so, bnt tiie 
black pectoral patch is much broken up with white. It 
was too far gone for preservation." Mr. Cordeauz has 
also examined, under the microscope the respective 
parasites of the *' drain " and '^ shore " dunlins, which 
certainly, as shown by a coloured drawing sent to me, 
are widely different. 

As with the godwits, sanderlings, and other waders, 
examples of this species differ much in the date of their 
assumption or loss of the breeding plumage, birds killed 
on the same day, either in spring or autumn, often 
exhibiting every stage of transition from winter to 
summer plumage or vice versa. As a rule the sex of 
the conmion dunlins, may be determined by the biQ, that 
of the female being almost invariably the longest, my 
own experience in this respect, from the dissection of a 
good number of specimens agreeing entirely with Mr. 
Jefferies' statement in the '"Zoologist" for 1867 (p. 813) ; 
but, as I have already shown to be the case with the bar- 
tailed godwits, exceptions may be met with whlbh would 
altogether mislead the collector who relied on external 
evidences only. In four females of the larger race now 
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before me the length of bill varies from one inch and 
a qoarter to rather more than one inch and three- 
eighths; and in four males from one inch full to 
nearly one inch and a quarter. The degree of cnrva- 
tnre, as well as the depth of the mandibles at the base, 
also varies considerably. 

Varieties of this bird, although such an abundant 
species, are but rarely met with. Mr. F. Frere, of 
Yarmouth, possesses a very curious specimen killed by 
himself on Breydon in the spring of the year, which, 
from its size and the form of the biQ, was at first sup* 
posed to be a curlew sandpiper. Mr. Haridng, however, 
having examined the bird, agrees with me that it is 
a white^ dunlin, having only the scapulars and a few 
other feathers rust colour. 



TKHTGA KAKITIHA, Briiimich. 
PUEPLE SANDPIPEE. 

This species occurs pretty regularly in autumn and 
vrinter, although the number seen or procured on our 
coast varies much in different seasons. It is also occa- 
sionally met with in spring, but that this is exceptional 
may be inferred from my own notes since 1850, con- 
taining but one entry to that effect: a bird killed at 
Yarmouth, on the 14th of May, 1858, commencing the 
change to summer plumage. Two were also observed by 
Mr. DoweU, at Morston, cm the 80th of July, 1851. 



* In the " Field " of September 16tli, 1865, Mr. F. Hele, of Aid©- 
burgh, Suffolk, records a perfectly white dunlin, as recently killed at 
Thorpe in that neighbourhood Of this bird Mr. Harting remarks 
in his "Birds of Middlesex" (p. 201, note), "The quill feathers 
were much worn, and the bird had the appearance of great age." 
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Strangely enough this species is not included by Messrs. 
Paget in their list of Yarmouth birds, but Mr. W. B. 
Fisher, in a note ^^on the occurrence of rare birds at 
Great Yarmouth," published in the ^'Zoologist" for 
1843 (p. 182), alluding to its variable numbers, says — 
'^In 1841, I saw but one specimen, which occurred 
October 28rd. In 1842, from October 22nd to De- 
cember 10th, inclusive, it was comparatively common." 
I have known the young of the year Iplled at Sher- 
ringham as early as the second or third week in 
August, but they are more generally met with during 
the three following months. On the 12th of January, 
1861, two or three were shot on Sherringham beach, 
in company with knots, godwits, &c., during severe 
weather; and in 1864, 1866, and 1867, one or more 
specimens were obtained in each year at Blakeney, 
Hunstanton, Yarmouth, and Lynn, in December and 
January, during frost and snow. A female shot on 
the 31st of December, 1866, on Breydon water, as 
recorded by Mr. T. E. Gunn, in the "Naturalist" 
for 1867 (p. 177) had the ovary " foU of minute 
^gs," and the contents of the stomach consisted 
of "young shrimps, small aquatic snails, and a few 
small stones." An adult female in winter plumage was 
killed at Cley, on the 30th of October, 1869, by Mr. B. 
Upcher, of E[irby Cane. Mr. Hunt includes this species 
in his " List" as occurring on Cromer beach, and states 
that " the specimen in the Norwich Museum, preserved 
by the Eev. W. Whitear, was killed at Yarmouth." 
Mr. Dowell has known several killed in different seasons 
at Blakeney, Morston, and Salthouse, between Sep- 
tember and January, but for the most part occurring 
singly. In 1847, however, on the 17th of November, 
he killed six at Salthouse and saw five more, the wind 
at the time blowing a gale from the north and north- 
8 n 
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west. On the 25th of September^ 1863, he also saw 
several at Hnnstanton.'"^ 

This interestmg species, which frequents almost ez- 
clnsiyely the weed-covered rocks on the sea shore or 
the margins of tidal waters in close vidniiy to the coast, 
has, fit>m recent observations, been found to exhibit 
pecnliar and distinctive actions in its search after food, 
for which its long prehensile feet and short but stoutly 
formed tarsi would seem to be speciallj adapted. Mr. 
€ratcombe, of Plymouthyf as quoted bj Mr. Qould in his 
« Birds of Great Britain," thus describes the habits of 
this species when found on the rocks in rough weather: 
'^ On seeing a large wave approach it crouches and holds 
on the rock, allowing the spray to dash completely over 
it, and on the wave receding, rises and displays the 
greatest activity in picking up its food until another 
wave compels it to crouch again." As stated also by 
Mr. J. H. Gumey in the "Zoologist" for 1865 (p. 9468), 
a somewhat similar proceeding on the part of a pair of 
these sandpipers, killed in Decemb^, 1864, at Lancing 
Water, a long broadish pool lying between Worthing 
and Shoreham, was remarked by Mr. Welts, a bird- 
staffer, at Worthing. He was stmck by their habit ** of 
dipping suddenly under water with a plunge, so much 
resembling that of the water rat, that when Mr. Wells 
first saw one of these birds perform this action, he 
actually mistook it for a water rat, and it was not until 



* Mr. Hele, in his " Notes from Aldebnrgh " on the Suffolk 
coast, in the " Field," of NoTember 17th, 1866, remarks—" On 
Koyember Ist I met with and killed two very good specimens of 
the purple sandpiper along shore between Aldebnrgh and Thorpe. 
These are rare birds in this locality. The food consisted of small 
shell fish and small quantities of the organic remains of the xnud- 



carrs." 



t See also a note on this species by Mr. Gatcombe in the 
" Field" of Noyember 26th, 1866. 
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Bfber it Iiad emerged that he discoyered that the subject 
of his observation was a bird and not a qnadraped." 

According to Mr. Gk>nld the rich purple colouring of 
this sandpiper, from which it derives its English appel- 
lation, is peculiar to the winter season^ and our local 
specimens^ therefore, according to age and date of 
arrival, have all more or less acquired this familiar 
garb, but in its summer quarters in the Foero Islands, 
Iceland, Greenland, Norway, and Spitzbergen, it is 
scarcely recognisable as the same species, when ^^firom 
the crown of the head to the lower part of the scapu- 
laries, all the feathers are edged with chesnut and 
white, while the purple winter colouring of their centres 
has given place to brownish black." 

Mr. Harfcing haa kindly commtmicated the foUowing 
description of the colouring of the soft parts in this 
species, as observed by him in a freshly killed example, 
shot on Breydon, October 30th, 1867 : — " Iris, yery dark 
brown ; bill, brown anteriorly, yellow at the base ; legs 
and toes, bright yellow," a very marked feature. The 
contents of the stomach were small univalves. 



CBEZ FSATEKSIS, Bechstein. 
LAND-EAIL. 

As a bird of passage the Land-Bail or Com-Crake 
visits us regularly in spring, and many pairs, scattered 
over the county, remain to breed in the corn-fields or 
amidst the rank herbage of low meadows, as well as on 
the ^^ronds," and marshes bordering upon our rivers and 
broads.* Towards the end of April, or beginning of May, 

* They do not seem to breed in the " Breck" District, though 
they occur there in aatanm. 
3d3 
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its presence is indicated bj the monotonous creaking^ 
note firom which its name is derived, and bj which alone 
an estimate can be formed of the abnndanoe or acarciij 
of the species dnring the snmmer months. ''Heard, 
not seen/' is the motto of its race, and as both com- 
and grass-lands nsoallj afford snfBcient shelter*" on 
its first arriyal, examples are bat rarely procured at 
that season; although, as stated by Tarrell and other 
authors, even this waiy bird may be drawn firom its 
ooTerts by simply passing a piece of wood along the 
teeth of a comb, in imitation of its call note. This cry 
is said to be uttered only by the male bird, and Selby 
remarks that when paired and incubation hasicommenoed 
it ceases altogether; but this is quite contrary to my 
own experience, having heard it on snmmer evenings, 
both in June and July, and Thompson gives instances 
of its having been heard in Ireland throughout July 
and even occasionally in August. Mr. Lubbock, in 1845, 
described the corn-crake in his '' Fauna of Norfolk," as 
having "much decreased in numbers," attributable, I 
imagine, to the same causes which have rendered the 
quailt &r less numerous than formerly. TThe greater 
abundance of land-rails in Ireland than in Great Britain 
is attributed by Thompson " to the more humid climate 
and the general prevalence of meadow land ;" conditions 
which in this county, at least, have been extensively 
changed through drainage and cultivation; and at the 
present time the localities most frequented by it are those 
where cultivation borders upon a low lying district, with 

* Aooording to Thompson (''Birds of Lrelaad,** vol. iL, p. 312), 
the arrivBl of the corn-crake in the north of Irelaiid, has no con* 
neoldon with the early or late state of the meadows, having re- 
marked the bird ''when they hardly concealed its body" ; and at 
other times not nntil " two or three weeks after they were ready 
for its reception.'* 

t See ante^ voL L, p. 431, note. 
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a riyer or smaller siaream flowing throngli a range of 
ricli meadows or, in the ^' Broad" district, those drier 
marshes which divide the arable land firom the actoal 
swamp. This species, eyen if more abundant in some 
seasons than in others, is never, I believe, so plentiful here 
as in more northern counties ;* but wherever their cries 
have been heard repeatedly during the summer months, 
some few are almost invariably killed in autumn. As 
before stated, these birds frequent the swampy margins 
of rivers and broads, and in such localities on the 
banks of the Yare, near Coldham Hall, I have heard 
several, soon after day break:, in June and July, appar- 
ently calling to one another frt)m either side of the 
stream, but, as Mr. Johns remarks in his '^ British Birds 
in their Haunts," ''it is not easy to decide on the 
position and distance of the bird while uttering 
its note; for the corn-crake is a ventriloquist of 
no mean proficiency." Of their breeding habits Mr. 
Gould writes in his ''Birds of Great Britain:" — 
"By the time the grass is ready for the scythe, the 
mead bespangled with the butter cup, and the charlock 
well in flower, the hatching time has arrived, and the 
coal black young are following their parents stealthily 
through the grass. These active little creatures must 
grow with unusual rapidity, for the barley is scarcely 
ripe before they can fly, and the 1st. of Septemb^ is 
usually too late for sportsmen to benefit by more than 
a remnant of the thousands that must be bred in 
our islands." It by no means follows, however, that 
because an unusual number are found by the sports- 
men at the commencement of the shooting-season that 



* Selbj writes, "upon the banks of the Trent below Newark, 
the meadows are annually visited by gpreat numbers of com crakes, 
and I have, in the course of an hour, killed eight or ten in a single 
field." 
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therefore an unusoal qnaatitj have been hatched off 
in this cotintj. Those which still remain with ns at 
the close of the harvest, finiliTig no shelter on onr bare 
stabbles, frequent for the most part fields of clover seed 
or second crop clover, a preference which proves fatal 
to them in September when, unable to ran, they are 
compelled to rise before the dogs and afford an easy 
shot. An abundance, therefore, of snch covert in any 
one season, as was particularly the case in 1869, is sure 
to result in many rails being killed, though the birds 
may not really, as is commonly thought, have been 
more numerous than usual. It is probable, however, 
that migrants from more northern localities may visit 
us occasionally on their passage southward.^ From my 
own notes on this species, of late years, I find that in 
1854 an unusual number were received by our bird 
stuffdrs during the month of September, and the same 
in 1857. In the latter year I heard one calling early 
in May, within a mile of this city, at Eaton ; and in 
September one or two were shot on a farm in that 
parish. During the same month three very fine birds 
were shot at Northrepps, near Cromer; at Surlingham 
Mr. Pratt killed three in one day, all very heavy birds ; 
and on the opposite side of the river Mr. Tuck shot four 
in one day, and five out of six a few days after, one of 
which weighed nearly nine ounces, whilst the others 
averaged eight ounces each.f 

* The Bev. B. Holdsworth informed Mr. Yarrell that he had 
** been at the killing of thirteen couples in one day, in Devonshire, 
in the month of September;" and the same author states that 
two sportsmen, during the third week in September, near Battle, 
" only a few miles from the coast, in Sussex, killed fifteen couples 
of land rails in one day, and seven couples the next day," but 
this is termed by Mr. Knox, in his " Birds of Sussex," " an unusual 
occurrence." 

f Yarrell g^ves the weight of the land-rail as ''about six 
ounces," but states that he had seen one and heard of another. 
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The present aatumn (1869)^ as aboye stated, haS; 
been exceptional in the number of land-rails killed in 
varions parts of the county. Between the 1st and 7th of 
September Mr. (Gerard Barton, of Fundenhall, shot four 
in that neighbourhood, where he had not previously 
met with any during several years. Two were killed 
with a right and left shot at Hapten, by Mr. T. H. 
Edwards, and some seven or eight specimens were 
brought in to our birdstuffers. Hie reputation, how- 
ever, of this bird as a delicacy for the table renders the 
number thus preserved a poor criterion as to the amount 
actually kiUed. 

I have, on several occasions, been shown the eggs 
of the land-rail taken in Norfolk, but the nests are rarely 
found unless mown out ; and on the 9th of June, 1864, 
I saw eight little ones in their long black down, and 
two eggs which had been taken in a grass field on the 
Eimberley estate, near Wymondham. One of the old 
birds was also killed accidentally by the scythe, as not 
un&equently happens. In 1862 a single bird was killed 
near Norwich, on the 12th of October; and in 1864 
three were killed in one day as late as the 25th, but 
these are exceptional cases, as also a bird of the year, 
shot on the 30th of November, 1855 ; and one recorded 
by Yarrell, as killed near Yarmouth, in January,**^ 1836. 
It seems marvellous that a bird so reluctant to take 
wing, and when flushed pursuing so slow and lagging 

which weighed eight oimoeB and a half. Femumt remarks, "on 
their arriTBl they are yery lean, weighing only six onnces, but 
before they leaye this island grow so &t as to weigh above eight 
ounces. 

• In the <« Field" of June drd, 1865, Dr. Bree gives an inter- 
esting account of three land-rails which he kept in confinement^ 
one of which lived throughout the winter when turned loose in a 
walled-in garden, showing that this species when properly fed is 
not affected by our frosts and snow, but will thrive if allowed a 
certain amount of freedonu 
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a conrse, apparently glad to pitch again into the nearest 
shelter, should be capable of a snstamed passage over 
sea and land ; but Mr. Qonld ('' Birds of Great Britain") 
states that on his outward passage to America a land- 
rail visited the ship when more than two hundred nules 
from the Irish coast, and, after flying two or three times 
round the vessel, settled on the rigging.*"^ He also 
quotes from a correspondent in the ^' Field" of No- 
vember 10th, 1860, to the effect that in October, 1857, 
when '^travelling up the Mediterranean, and between 
Gibraltar and Malta, land rails frequently came on 
board, flying south, particularly near the Algerian and 
Tunisian coasts." They are also known at times to 
strike the telegpraph wires on their nocturnal flight.t 



* This Bpecies has oocarred onoe in Greenland aooording to 
Professor Beinhardt ('*Ibis," 1861, p. 12), once in Bermuda ao- 
cording to Colonel Dmmmond-Hay and Captain Wedderbnm 
{" Contrib. Orn." 1849, p. 86 and 1850. p. 14), and several times 
in the Eastern States of North America according to Mr. Cassin 
(Baird's ** Birds of North America," p. 751). On the other hand 
the Carolina crake has also been recorded {'* P. Z. S.,** 1865^ 
p. 196) as having occorred in England. This bird is the repre- 
sentative in America of onr spotted crake, for which it might be 
easily mistaken bj a careless observer, espedallj if immature. 
The adult can easilj be recognised bj its black face. The specimen 
above alluded to is included by Mr. Clarke Kennedy in his recent 
work on " The Birds of Berkshire and Buckinghamshire," having 
been shot by Mr. H. S. Eyre, of Newington, near Sittingboume 
{'* Zoologist," 1865, p. 9540), on the banks of the Kennet, near 
Newbury, in October, 1864. 

t In the " Field" of May 16th, 1868, Mr. W. A. Wooler, of Sad- 
berge Hall, states that at Bitchbum Station, on the Stockton 
and Darlington Bailway, the station master, Mr. Jaques, " has fior 
the nine years he has been at that station, picked up nine com 
crakes, which have been killed by flying against one of the seven 
telegraphic wires, and the spot where they have fidlen has not 
varied above a yard. He has obtained one every year except in 
1866, but in 1867 two were picked up. The invariable cause of^ 
death is by a dislocation of the neck." 
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The 86X68 are nearlj alike in colour^ but the female, 
according to Qonld, ''is somewhat smaller than the 
male, has the grey on the sides of the head less pure, 
and the usnal colour of the wings mixed with darker 
brown/' 



CEEZ FOEZANA (limuBus.) 
SPOTTED CBA£E. 

The Spotted, like the corn-crake, visits us regularly 
in spring, and though chiefly confined to the ''Broad" 
and "Fen" Districts, is by no means uncommon 
between the months of March and October. Con- 
sidering the almost impenetrable swamps these crakes 
fii^uent in summer, the feust of their nests being but 
seldom found is, of course, no proof of their scarcity, 
and in like manner, owing to the extreme difficulty with 
which they are flushed, even on the mown marshes in 
autumn, tiie few examples killed yearly by the snipe- 
shooter at that season are, I considar, an evidence of 
many passing wholly unnoticed. 

Mr. Lubbock speaks of the spring arrival^ of this 
species as occurring with "great regularity between the 
12th and 20th of March," but of late years I have no 
record of their appearance earlier than the 21st of that 
month, and a female killed on the 23rd of March, 1866, 
at Ludham, was then forward in egg. During the first 
week in MJay, as recorded by Mr. W. B. Fisher, in the 
" Zoologist " for 1843 (p. 248), the eggs of the spotted 
crakef have been taken in the neighbourhood of Yar- 



* This speoies has occurred in Ghreenland aooording to Frofessor 
Hdmhardt ** Ibis," 1861, p. 12.) 

t The late Mr. 0. S. Girdlestone, of Yarmouth, an aathority in 
such matters, in a letter to Mr. Selby, in 1824 (for a copy of which 
I am indebted to Mr. A. Newton), on the provincial names of wild 

8 E 
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mouthy and I hare had fresh, eggs from HicUing on the 
26th of that month, and haye seen the jonng, in their 
black down, taken on Bockland Broad, in the last week 
of Jnly. With reference also to its breeding in Norfolk, 
Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear remark, <^ We have seen 
a considerable nnmber of its eggs at Yarmonth, which, 
as well as its yonng, were fonnd in the neighbourhood 
of that place, and are also in possession of an egg taken 
from a female of this species, which was killed in the 
marshes below Norwich." It seems probable, howerer, 
that they were formerly more abundant in this connty 
than they are now, as Mr. Bising informs me he has 
killed seyen or eight in a day at Horsey, where they 
are comparatiyely scarce at the present time.'"^ A few 
years back a nest of this crake was fonnd by Mr. A. 
Hamond, jnn., on the margin of a reed-bed on Walton 
Ciommon, near Westacre ; and the small chain of fens 
on the riyer Thet, in the south-western part of the 
oonnty, is also fi^nented by this species. 

On two or three occasions I haye shot this crake 
when looking for snipe at Surlingham, where both yonng 
and old, before their departure in October, frequent the 
rough marshes surrounding the reed-beds ; but in these 
localities eyen a dog well accustomed to this sport 
will some times be baffled altogether by the quickness 
with which the bird threads its way amongst the 
tangled grasses, or slips round the little tussocks. When 
too closely pressed, also, and compelled to take wing, it 
not unfreqnently flies so low, in a line with the dog, that 

fowl and other birds in Norfolk, remarks, '^The conunon water- 
rails are here called raOs, but the spotted rails are called quails." 
In the Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Fens, as Mr. Newton 
informs me, spotted rails used te be known as " dotterel" 

• Mr. A. Newton tells me that the last nest he has heard of, 
near Whittlesey Mere, where the species used to abound formerly, 
was in 1849. 
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it pitches again before a safe shot can be had, and then 
most probably it drops amongst the reeds and is seen no 
more. On the 4th of September^ 1861, four were shot 
at Stalham on the same day, but I find fix>m my notes 
for the last twenty years, that the large majority of the 
specimens brought to onr bird-staffers for preservation 
have been killed between the 2nd and 29th of October. 
On the 22nd of October, 1856, one old bird and three 
young of the year were shot at Bockland. About that 
time, I believe, the greater number take their departure 
for the south, but stragglers are occasionally met with 
throughout November, of which I have records in 
different seasons, on the 2nd, 9th, 16th, and 30th. I 
have also been assured by the marshmen that this 
crake may be found at times in mid-winter, but one 
shown me in the flesh, on the 2nd of December, 1868, 
is the latest I have ever known. As the birds observed 
thus late inthe yeaa: ate aJmost invariably in immatnie 
plumage, they are most probably the result of a late 
hatch, and therefore unable to join the earlier migrants. 

In the « Zoologist '' for 1847 (p. 1698), Mr. Alfred 
Newton records the fsust of a bird of this species having 
been picked up dead at Thetford, by the side of the 
Norfolk Bailway, killed by flying against the telegraph 
wires. '^ One wing was broken, and the head bared of 
a considerable quantity of feathers." This occurred, as 
he has since informed me, on the 26th of October, 
1846, and is no doubt the same mentioned in Morris's 
'< British Birds" (vol. v., p. 12), although the date is 
wrongly quoted and the authority omitted. 

There is little if any distinction in the plumage of the 
sexes, but the young before their departure in autumn, 
as described by Selby, have '^ the upper parts of a deeper 
oil green, and the white more dispersed in the form of 
small spots." Besides other minor differences, also, the 
bill wants the red colour at the base which marks the 
adult bird. 
3 E 2 
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CEEX FUSILLA (Omelin) 
LETTLE CEAKE. 

The first example of the Little or Olivaceous crake 
known to have been procured in this comity (only one 
other having been previously noticed aa killed in Eng^ 
land),^ is stated in the Appendix to the supplementary 
volume of Montagu's '^Ornithological Dictionary," to 
have been discovered by Mr. Foljambe '^ in a poulterer's 
shop^t early in the month of May^ 1812^ tc^ther with 
some other valuable birds, which had recently been 
received fix>m the fens of Norfolk." The same authority^ 
also, remarks, '^ it is probable that the Foljambean gal- 
linule may hereafter be found to breed in the fens of the 
eastern parts of Great Britain." 

In the late Mr. Lombe's MS. notes, supplied me 
by his daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clarke, of Wymondham, I 
find the record of ^'a little gallinule" shot at Buckenham 
Ferry, in August, 1827 ; of another, immature, at 
Neatishead, in March, 1828 ; and of a third in 1880, on 

* Under the name of litde gallinTiIe (ChdUnida mmiUa) Man- 
taga, in the Supplement to hia " Ornithological Dictionary/' figures 
and deBcribea a small crake shot near Aahborton, in Deyonahire, in 
the year 1809, as new to the British list, but as the first Norfolk bird* 
as above stated, was snbseqnently described by the same author [see 
Appendix to the Supplement] as a new species, under the name of 
Olivaceous gallinule fOaUiwAlafoljambii), he was evidently, at that 
time under the impression that tliey were distinct. The Devon- 
shire specimen forming part of Colonel Montagu's collectkm, is still 
preserved amongst the "British Birds," at the British Museum. 
This species, however, seems to have been first recognised and 
described by Pallas, in the Appendix to the third voltmie of his 
Travels, published in 1776, under the title of BaUui mrnwhis, being 
the same specific name as was subsequently applied to it by 
Montagu when he, nearly forty years afterwards, discovered it 
in England, and redescribed it as new. 

t In London according to Yarrell, but the locality is omitted 
by Montagu. 
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Onlton Broad^ near Lowestoft^ in the adjoining oonniy. 
One, if not more, of these local specimens^ is most 
probably in Mr. Lombe's fine collection,'"^ although, 
owing to the absence of any memoranda to that effect, 
this cannot now be ascertained with certainty. 

Mr. Hnnt in his ''List" of Norfolk Birds, published 
in States history of the conniy, in 1829, has also the 
following entries with reference to onr smallest species 
of rails: — 

'^ BaUua tninuia, Little gallinnle. Captain distance^ 
of Cation, has a specimen of this recently-discovered 
species [referring probably to Montaga] in his posses- 
sion, shot by Mr. Girling in the nei^bonrhood of 
Scottow.'^ 

*^BcMu8 Foljainbii, OliTaceons gallinnle. This specie^ 
originally described by Montagu, has been recently 
killed at Bradestone.'' 

Unfortunately the more ambitious work by the same 
author on ^'British Ornithology," of which portions were 
published in 1815 and 1822, was neyer completed, but 
amongst the plates, to which the letterpress is wanting, 
I find coloured representations of BaUus min/idus and 
EaUuB foljambii, which, in all probability, were drawn 
from the two last-mentioned Norfolk specimens. The 
first of these unquestionably represents an immature 
little crake, but the latter, from the distribution of 
the white spots oyer the back and wings, is fiEur more 
characteristic of BaJllon's crake in its adult plumage. 

Again in the '^ Magazine of Natural History'' for 

* A specimen killed on the banks of {he Thames, near Chelsea^ 
in 1812, was pnrohased at the sale of Mr. Plasted's birds, by the 
late Mr. Leadbeater, and was believed by Yarrell to have passed 
Bubsequently into the possession of Mr. Lombe. This, I have no 
doubt, is correct, as many of the rarest birds in Mr. Lombe's 
collection were supplied hj Leadbeater; by whom also the entire 
series were originally mounted and arranged. 



f 
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1834 (p. 53) the late Mr. Hoj^ in a notice of '^ some rare 
species of birds observed or killed in the county of 
Suffolk and adjoining borders of Essex, during the 
winter months of 1832 and 1833^'' briefly records the 
&uA of ^^a little gallinule, Oallmula nvimitay" having 
been shot near 'Yarmouth. Of this bird, however, and 
of no less than three others procured in the same year, 
I find the following important particulars in the MS. 
notes sent me by Mr. Joseph Clarke, of Saffix>n Walden. 
^^Crex pusiUa, little gallinule. Two shot by Mr. 
Bichers, near Yarmouth, March, 1833, in the possession 
of Mr. Hoy, of Stoke Nayland.* One was stuffed by 
Harvey, of Yarmouth, and sold for fifty shiUiugs. 
Captain Glasspoole killed two on Horsey Broad, in 

1833.''t 

From this last date until the year 1847, I can 

W .0 to«.» notice of thi. ,p»ii «, o«ni™g i. 
Norfolk, but on the 30th of Mardi in that year an 
adult male in very beautiM plumage was killed ^'on 
the ' ronds ' or wet marshes adjoining the latge sheet of 
vrater at Heigham Sounds," as recorded in the '^ Zoolo- 
gist" (p. 1777) by Mr. W. P. W. Bird, of London, the 
owner of the specimen. The same is also briefly noticed 
in that journal by Messrs. Gumey and Fisher (p. 1702). 
The following are the only examples I have been 
able to authenticate within the last twelve years. A 
male, in the possession of Mr. W. H. Scott, of Aylsham, 
was shot by Mr. J. Dickens, at Dilham Fen, on 
the 26th of April, 1852. This bird, which Mr. Scott 

very kindly sent me for examination, was just com- 

« 

* In Dr. Bree's desoription of the late Mr. Hoy's collection, at 
Stoke Nayland (** Field," 1867, vol. zzx.), there is no mention of 
spedmena either of the little or of Baillon's crake. 

t A specimen of this crake, included in Mr. Stephen Miller's 
sale Catalogae in 1853, was, I have little doubts one of those already 
mentioned. 
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mencing the change from immatare to adult plumage, 
the blue-grey tints appearing on the sides of the head. 
On the 8th of Maj, 1855, a somewhat similar specimen, 
sex not noted, was shot at Catfield, and, like the last, in 
the centre of the ^^Broad" District. Mr. J. E. Harting 
also informs me that on the 25th of October, 1867, he 
flushed a little crake on a marsh adjoining the river Bore, 
about fiye miles from Yarmouth^ but having just dis- 
charged both barrels at a snipe, was unable to secure it. 
The bird rose so dose to him that he could mark the 
absence of white on the upper parts of the plumage, 
and from this and its small size felt pretty sure as to 
the species. It dropped amongst some thick reeds, and 
eluded aU attempts to make it rise again. 

With the exception only of the Bradestone bird re- 
corded by Hunt, which, as before stated, was possibly 
a Baillon's crake, I see no reason, from the authorities 
I have quoted, to doubt the authenticity of any of the 
above instances. With no less than thirteen occur- 
rences then, in one county, of a species usually con- 
sidered so rare, the little crake can scarcely be regarded 
as a merely accidental vistant. If the habits also of the 
larger, and certainly more abundant species of rails, are 
difficult of observation, how much more so those of the 
little and Baillon's crake, whose small size and strictly 
aquatic nature afford every possible means of conceal- 
ment, and render their capture at any time a mere 
matter of chance. Judging, therefore, frt)m the localities 
in which our Norfolk specimens have been found, and 
from the &ci that the dates, where known, correspond 
exactiy with the spring and autumn migrations of the 
spotted rails, we may, I think, fidrly class the littie 
crake— and the same reasoning applies equally to 
Baillon's — amongst those birds of passage,^ which for a 

* In Mr. Lombe's notes we have two oocarring in sncoeBsiTe 
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time^ at leasts periodically frequent onr marahes. It is 
true the nest and eggs of the little crake haye never been 
identified in Norfolk^ nor, nntil the smnmer of 1866, waa 
there any record of those of BaiUon's crake having been 
taken, yet in the very same locality (Heigham Sonnds), 
where eggs presumed to be of the latter were discovered 
by the merest accident, both species have been observed in 
spring; and both, in all probability, occasionally remain 
with ns to breed. It should, moreover, be remarked that 
with one exception (the locality of which is tmknown) the 
specimens hsre recorded, though procured within the 
bonnds of the ^^ Broad" district, were nearly all found 
in the vicinity of the smaller broads, or on the '^ronds" 
bordering npon the Bnre and the Yare; where it is 
obvious the chances of flushing them would be infinitely 
greater than amidst the interminable tracts of reeds 
which characterise our larger waters.t The three 
examples killed in March were evidently met with on 
their first arrival, and might or might not have con- 
tinued their journey northwards, while the one in April 
and the two in May would most probably have remained 
to breed. Again tiie one killed in August had possibly 
passed the summer with us ; and Mr. Harting's bird, in 
Octob^, may have visited us on its passage southwards. 
Both in the little crake and in Baillon's the sexes 
are alike in their adult dress, the immature birds 
having tiiie under parts of the plumage of a light 
brownish lint in place of the blue-grey, which they 
afterwards acquire. In describing, also^ the chief 
points of diflPerence, at any age, between these two 
species, of which BaiUon's is decidedly the smallest^ 
Mr. Harting accurately remarks ('' Zoologist," 1867, 

years, 1827 and 1828, and a third only two years later, in 1830. 
A more numerous arrival than usual of this spedeB alao appears 
to be indicated by the four specimens obtained in 1883^ as recorded 
by Mr. J. Clarke. 

t The same remarks apply equally to the nazt species described. 
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p. 974), ^'ihe little crake in general oolonring ap- 
proaches the water rail, while Baillon's crake more 
nearly resembles the spotted crake." In the little crake, 
according to Yarrell, the white spots on the upper surface 
are confined to the back and scapulars, but do not ex- 
tend to the wing-coyerts, whereas in Baillon's crake thej 
are much more numerous, and more generallj dispersed 
oyer the back and wings. In Baillon's crake, also, the 
outer web of the first primary is always white, the same 
in the little crake being as constantly brown. 



OBEX BAILLONI (Vieilloi) 
BAILLON'S CEAKB. 

Messrs. Gumey and Fisher describe this diminutiye 
raU as ^'yery rare, but less so than the little crake," 
yet, to my surprise, I find the records of its occurrence 
far less frequent; and althoagh a nest and eggs pre- 
sumed to belong to this species, haye been recently 
discoyered, for the first time, in Norfolk, I know of 
no instance in which it has been killed in this 
couniy during the last twenty years. Mr. Lubbock, 
in his ^^ Fauna;," states that, to his knowledge, " it has 
been shot three times on Barton Fen, and appears far 
more rare than it really is, as it creeps and skulks about, 
and scarcely any dog, howeyer sagacious, can compel it 
to fly." The same author also remarks in a commu- 
nication to Yarrell, ^' On the 2nd of April, 1833, a fen- 
man of my acquaintance killed an adult male of this 
species, upon a marsh at Dilham, in this county ; it is 
now in my possession. Three years preyiously he had 
killed another at Barton, an adjoining parish; it was 
late in autumn, and the bird was in immature plumage." 
A specimen in Mr. J. H. Gumey's possession was ^us 
recorded by him in the ^^ Annals of Natural History" 
2 V 
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for 1842^ tinder date of Angost 2Srd. '^ Abont ten days 
sinoe I reoeiyed a specimen of that rare bird the BaiUon's 
Crake, killed near Yannonth; it is a fine .male.'' Again, 
in October, 1849, as Mr. Dowell informs me, he and a 
friend, when snipe shooting at Shropham aad on Bnck- 
enham Fen, killed two of these crakes in the day. One, 
nnfortnnatelj, was too mnch spoilt bj the dog for pre- 
servation, and the other he presented to the Bev. W. 
W. Foley, of Brandon, in whose possession it still 
remains. Although constantlj shooting, however, in the 
same neighbourhood oyer the small chain of fens which 
border on the riyer Thet, he neyer met with another 
specimen.* 

The discoyery of the snpposedf nest and eggs of 
this bird, in Norfolk, in the summer of 1866, was 
first announced in the '^Zoologist" for that year (p. 
889) by Mr. J. Overend, of Yarmouth, who, under 
date of July 9th, states, '* On the 9th of June a friend 
of mine in this town was fortunate enough to obtain 
in the market four eggs of Baillon's crake,^ and on 

* Tiro Suffolk ezamplea of this crake sre reoorded by Messrs. 
Sheppard and Whitear ; one taken near Beodes, and the other at 
Nacton. 

t It shonld be borne in mind that although it has been 
taken for granted* hitherto^ that the Potter Heigbam nests were 
those of Baillon's orake, yet there is no positiye evidenoe as to the 
&ct. From the number of instanoes of the ooonrrenoe of the little 
orake^ in Norfolk, it is quite possible the nests may have belonged 
to that species, more especially sinoe no less an authority in oolo- 
gioal matters than Mr. A. Newton, assures me he does not profess 
to know the differenoe (if there be any) between the eggs of the 
two species. In the case of the Cambridgeshire nest^ as already 
stated, a hen Baillon's crake was taken on one of them. 

X The only other recorded instance of the breeding of Baillon's 
crake in England, is recorded by Mr. A. F. Sealy in the "JZoolo- 
gint " for 1859 (p. 6329), in whidi year two nests were found in 
the Cambridgeshire Fens ; one on the 6th of June containing six 
eggs, 2and one in the first week in August, when the hen bird was 
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Saturday last [July 7th] another of my Mends was so 
Incky as to get fiye eggs^ of the same species." From 
farther enquiries at the time^ and commmiications re- 
ceived from Mr. fi. Upcher^ Mr. Crowfoot^ and Mr. 
Frere^ of Yarmouth, I was enabled to gather the 
following additional particulars. It appears that the 
four eggs mentioned by Mr. Overend as purchased on 
the 9th of Jnne^ were taken on that day, at Potter- 
Heigham, or rather on Heigham Sounds, near Sickling, 
by a labouring man, who sold them to a lad named 
John Smith, at Yarmouth, who had been in the habit 
of collecting eggs for Mr, Crowfoot. The former was 
of course ignorant as to what they were, but as soon 
as their rarity was known, it was didted from the man 
who took them that he had seen the parent birds near 
the nest, which was placed in a parcel of reeds growing 
in water, about a foot in depth. It was yery small 
and loosely made, composed of dry rushes. A few days 
later Smilii paid a visit to the spot with the hope of 
securing the nest, but found that the reeds had been 
cut and the nest spoiled, and no doubt the man who 
discovered it, was employed in reed cutting at the time. 
The five eggs procured on the 7th of July were also 
taken in the same locality, but of these> unfortunately 
three were broken. What became of the last nest I 
cannot say, but the two were most likely constructed by 
the same pair of birds. 

taken on a nest, which had seven eggs. Specimens of this crake 
were also killed, during that season, in the same locality where, at 
the same time, spotted rails were imtistially plentifoL 

* Of the first four eggs taken on the 9th of Jwae, purchased 
by Mr. W. M. Crowfoot^ of Beocles, one only remains in his 
possession, he having most liberaUy parted with the remainder to 
Mr. A. Newton, Mr. B. IJpcher, and myself! Of those taken on 
July 7th, three were broken, and of the other two, one is, I 
believe^ in Mr. Overend*s possession, and the other in the collec- 
tion of Mr. A. Crowley, of Oroydon. 
8v2 
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BALLT7S AQTJATICUS, Liimsas. 
WATEB-BAIL. 

The oommon Water-Bail* is both a resicleiit and 
migratoiy species in Norfolk, the birds which remain 
with ns thronghont the winter reoeiying considerable 
accessions to their numbers in March and April; and 
though a large portion of those bred in our marshes pass 
southward again at the dose of the breeding season^ 
migratoiy flights from the north are met with at intervals 
in autumn and winter. In support of this yiew of the 
habits of a bird not easy of observation at any season^ 
I may state that between the middle of March and the 
first or second week in April, it is customary to find several 
couples of rails in the Norwidi market, hanging for sale 
with the snipes that simultaneously make their appear- 
ance in our marshes. From that time until the dose of 
the breeding season they are pretty generally dispersed 
over the county wherever moist localities afford suJBEident 
harbour ; and though, of course, most abundant on the 
Broads themselyes, are known, either by their cries 
or the chance discoyery of their eggB and young, to fre- 
quent the margins of our inland Meres, wet commons, 
and eyen rough sedgy watercourses. That their nests 
should be but rardy found on our larger Broads, can 
be no matter of surprise to those acquainted with their 
haunts in such localities, but in this county, at leasts 
their eggs are by no means of such rarity as might be 
inferred by Yarrdl's remark that he '^neyer possessed 
but two — one from Norfolk and one from Cambridgeshire 
— and never saw more than three or four more." In the 

* I kaow of no proyincial name for this specieB in Norfolk 
besideB thafc of nSl, but in HaUiweU's ** Dictionaxy of Provincial 
Names," &c^ the term " Bidoook " is implied to the wate^•Tai), with 
Drayton as the authority. 
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« Annals of Natural History " for 1889 (vol. ii., p. 78) 
is the following description of a nest of this species 
taken by Mr. John Smithy in the summer of that 
year, in the neighbourhood of Yarmouth, but the exact 
spot is not stated: — '^The bird had selected for her 
nest a thick tuft of long grass, hollow at the bottom, on 
the side of the reed pond ; the nest, about an inch and 
a half thick, was composed of willow leaves and rushes ; 
it was so covered by the top of the grass, that neither 
bird, nest, or eggs, could be seen; the entrance to and 
from the nest was through an aperture of the grass, 
directly into the reeds, opposite to where anyone could 
stand to see the nest.'' After minutely describing 
the appearance of the eggs, which, being now pretty 
generally known, it is here unnecessary to repeat, the 
same writer remarks : — '' On the 20th of June I found 
another nest in the same reed-pond; the eggs were 
destroyed ; this nest was built amongst the reeds and 
very near the water. On the 10th of July I obtained 
a third nest from the same place, of eleven eggs, within 
two or three days of hatching, the nest and structure 
much like the first.'' 

Two eggs in my own collection were taken with others 
by the Bev. W. S. Hore, on Horsey Mere, in the summer 
of 1850; and I have occasionally known them offered 
for sale in our market, with those of water-hens, coots, 
and grebes. Mr. A. Newton informs me that on the 
15th of May, 1853, a nest with nine eggs was found at 
Downham, close to the river which there divides this 
county frt>m Suffolk, and that on the 8th of June in the 
same year a nest with six eggs was found in Feltwell Fen 
in Norfolk. I have also two eggs of this species from 
the neighbourhood of Diss, which were talcen in 1860 
during the first week in June, from a nest which 
contained nine; and in 1862, about the first week 
in May, three nests were found at Upton, near Acle, 
containing six, seven, and eight eggs respectively. 
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Again on the Ist of May, 1868, I was shown three 
young water-rails in their black down, which had 
been foand in the same locality (one of onr smallest 
broads) as the eggs of the previons year. From the 
early date at which these yonngsters were hatched, and 
the eggs at Diss being taken in June, I presume that 
this species has, at least, two broods in the year; and 
that it breeds early is proyed by the &ct that a nest 
fonnd by Mr. J. E. Harting in Sussex,* in 1868, con- 
tained seven eggs on the 11th of April, whilst in other 
instances he has met with them only in June and July. 
I saw a nest of this rail on the 17th of May, 1867, 
amongst some thick reeds on East Walton Common, 
near Westacre, but no eggs had been laid. From Mr. 
A. Hamond, jun., however, I leam that some haye been 
taken in other seasons fix>m this spot. 

Mr. Lubbock, in his " Fauna,'' thus alludes to '^ the 
peculiar and ezplosiye ciy," as he terms it, of the water- 
nul during the breeding season. *^ Some years back a 
yonth, the son of the ferry keeper, at Surlingham, told me 
he knew of a rail's nest. We went towards the Broad 
together to inspect it. As we walked forward, I onoe 
or twice heard a noise, the cry of some bird unknown to 
me; and on questioning my guide, he answered at 
once, 'It is the rail crying out.' It was so loud and 
singular a note that I donbted so small a bird having 
such power of clamour; but on creeping up gently 
behind some alders, I could see the rails at intervals as 
they played about in the yicinity, and satisfied myself 



* This nest was foand in the parish of Harting, in Sussex, in 
an old moat, which three hundred years ago sTurronnded the house 
of Sir Anthony Windesor. It is now nearly dry and much over- 
grown with willow, sedge, and oonrse herbage. The nest was 
placed at the foot of a willow damp, neatlj composed of dried flags 
withont any lining, and almost concealed by the oyerhanging flags 
by which it was soirounded. 
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that ahej prodnoed fhe cry in question. I think that 
the male bird only was thns noisy ; bat from the long 
herbage and reeds from which they only emerged at 
intervals^ am not certain on this point; the nest con- 
tained seven eggs.'* I haye neyer been fortonate 
enough, in like manner, to observe this bird when 
uttering its note, although, hidden in a reed-bush, I 
have witnessed their stealthy movements close at hand ; 
or, through a good glass, have watched the actions of 
a littie fiEumly group disporting themselves aQ uncon- 
scious of a looker on; but the ciy with which I am fiuniliar 
as that of the water-rail, and which has been pointed 
out to me as such by the marshmen at Surlingham 
and other places, is alike remarkable for its power and 
character, and when heard in the stillness of a summer's 
night is scarcely less startling on those lonesome waters 
than was once the boom of the bittern. On the 17th 
of JxQy, 1869, between twelve and one in the morning, 
I listened to the cry of this bird at intervals for more 
than an hour on Surlingham Broad, and with a thick 
white fog enveloping the reed-beds and marshes, the 
sound struck me as tax more resonant or explosive than 
I had ever noticed before. 

The departure of a portion, at least, of our home-bred 
birds takes place probably about the same time that mi- 
gratory flights from more northern localities''^ arrive on 
our coast, in autumn. Judging from my own experience 
and notes of such occurrences, this southward migra- 
tion varies somewhat as to date in different seasons. 
On two or three occasions, when snipe-shooting at 
Surlingham, I have found these rails scattered all 
over the drier marshes, surrounding the broad, and 
either threading their way between the tussocks of 

* In IcelaDcU according to Fabet (Prodromus der Islandischen 
Ornithologie, p. 32), the water-rail is a resident bird, leading a dreaiy 
life in winter, near the hot Bprings in which that island aboands. 
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grass or hidden in the thick herhage and tangled brofih- 
TTOod at the foot of small alder or sallow bushes ; while 
at other times, should a chance shot be obtained^ the 
bird is almost invariablj flushed near the water's edge^ 
off the mown ^^hoyes," or from the sedges fringing the 
larger reed-beds. I have never known them remain 
in these numbers for two successiye days, bnt, like wood- 
cocks on the coast, resting after their noctnmal flight, 
thej aflford ample sport at the time. At Snrlingham, 
on the 29th of October, 1858, 1 fell in with one of these 
flights, and had I not been more anxious to kill snipes 
than rails might probably haye made a good bag; but 
after shooting two couples and a half, which, in spite 
of their abundance, took some time, so reluctant were 
they to take wing, I left those marshes for better snipe 
grounds, to the evident disgust of the marshman's 
retrieyer, which, judging by the ''expression" of its 
tail, had been enjoying this game of hide and seek to 
its heart's content. As a proof, however, of the num- 
bers that may be killed in this manner, I remember 
that some years since Mr. Henry Dowson, then of 
Geldestone, Suffolk, shot ten couples and a half of water- 
rails at Surlingham, in one day. This was towards 
the end of September, but that these migratory flights 
arrive thus early, at times, is proved by the fieu^t that in 
September, 1846, Mr. Dowell received from Blakeney a 
water-rail, which had been caught alive on board one 
of Mr. Brereton's vessels, in the middle of the German 
Ocean. Others evidently make their passage* in Novem- 

• Mr. Knox in hia " Omithologioal Bambles in Sussex" p. 240) 
notices the arriTal of these birds on the beach at Brighton during 
the period of their vernal m]gratioii« at which time specimens are 
not nnfrequently caught aliye in the areas and gardens &cing the 
sea, allorod during the night with other migratory birds " by the 
long line of gas-lamps which extends, almost without interruptioii« 
from Brunswick Terrace to Kemp Town." 
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ber, as shown by their being very plentifnl in onr mar- 
kets or in the hands of our birdstnffers at times dnring 
that month ; and on the 27th of January, 1867, during 
severe weather, a bird of this kind, probably attracted 
by a light, flew into the open door of a house at Caister, 
near Yarmouth, and was captured. In the spring of 
1863 I was shown by the lighthouse keeper, at Hun- 
stanton, a water-rail, which had been found dead at the 
foot of the building during the previous winter; nor 
was this the only instance of the kind he had met 
with in this species. At Beeston, near Cromer, imme- 
diately on the coast, Mr. T. W. Cremer informs me 
they are not uncommon during the winter months ; and 
in January, 1868, during frost and snow, Mr. P. Norgate 
found several at Sparham, near Norwich, dropped about 
in the smaller drains, where he scarcely expected to 
find a water-hen. In spite of the migratory nature, 
however, of this bird, some few, as before stated, remain 
with us throughout the year, and brave the sharpest 
winters. I have shot them both on the broads and by 
the sides of our rivers and smaller streams, when the 
ground has been covered with a deep snow, and the 
channel completely frozen over. Why these stragglers 
should remain to incur the dangers and privations of 
such ''hard times" is quite inexplicable; but when 
concealment is impossible amongst the sedges, beaten 
down by the frt)st and choked with snow,''^ and escape 

* St. John ("Natural History and Sport in Moray"), under 
date of December 8rd, 1847, states that a water-rail flushed by him 
from a ditch when snow was on the ground, alighted again in an 
acyoining field, and immediately endeavoured to make its way back 
to the water from whence it had flown. A large gull perceiving 
the bird struggling through the snow pounced down upon it, 
but the rail flung itself on its back and fought with bill and claws, 
even jumping up at and pulling feathers out of its formidable 
antagonist. This was repeated ftgain and again, as often as the 
gull tried to seize upon it. But at last the gull was driven ofi* 
by St. John, and the plucky little rail reached its haunt in safety. 

3 o 
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by diying is prevented by the ice, the niifortnnate rail 
falls an easy victim ; either compelled to take flight, or, 
not unfreqiiently captured by the dog. 

Mr. A. Newton tells me that on the 16th of February, 
1856, during frosty weather, he had a live water-rail 
brought to him at Elveden. As it had been a good 
many hours without food, and there was not the least 
chance of its obtaining any if he liberated it, he put 
some soaked bread into its bill, and in a few minutes, 
whUe he yet held it in his hand, it began to pick bits 
of bread from his fingers. On his setting it down on 
the floor with a saucer before it it went fairly to work, 
and soon made itself at home, running about the room 
and showing great inquisitiveness. It examined every 
comer, tried to scramble into all sorts of impossible 
places, perched on the cross rails of chairs, jumped up 
to the windows, when, of course, it was much surprised 
by the nature of glass ; finishing eveiy tour of inspection 
with a visit to the saucer, and now and then walking 
deliberately to the fireplace, where it shook its feathers 
and dozed for a few moments in evident enjoyment of 
the warmth. With all this, however, it only lived a 
short time. 

Messrs. Gumey and Fisher mention a curious instance 
of a water-rail being found dead in a meadow at Earl- 
ham, near Norwich, with a small fish called the 
"Miller's thumb" (Gottua gobio) fixed in its throat, 
the bird having been choked in the attempt to swallow 
it.* Varieties of this species are very rarely met with. 
In February, 1863, I saw a rather remarkable-looking 
specimen which had been shot at Lingwood, and had 
the upper part of the head, neck, back, and wing- 
coverts, thickly sprinkled with white feathers. 

• Mr. Jeffery in his " Ornithological Notes from West Sussex " 
("Zoologist," 1868, p. 1034), remarks, "The.water-rail is a fish 
eater ; three small ' Miller's thumbs* or ' Bull heads ' were found 
in the stomach of one." 
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OALLnniLA CHLOEOFUS (Liim»a8). 
MOOR-HEN,— WATEB-HEN. 

Abundant as is tliis familiar and most interesting 
species throughout the kingdom, it is perhaps no- 
where so numerous or so generally dispersed as in 
Norfolk. Not only in its main strongholds, on the 
Broads and Meres, does it find the needful shelter of 
reeds and rushes, but the deep sedgy ronds of our 
sluggish rivers, extending for miles on either bank, 
are a constant resort in summer, and wherever, as is 
peculiarly the case in the vicinity of Norwich, some 
smaller streams winding their tortuous course through 
the low meadows, abound in alder and osier carrs, 
reed-beds, and islands of tangled brushwood, water-hens 
may be met with at all seasons, and, though thinned 
by the sportsman or an unusually severe winter, will 
soon recover their former abundance. Nearer still 
to the habitations of man, this bird, with its strange 
mixture of shyness and sociability, frequents the reedy 
margins of our inland lakes and other ornamental waters, 
however limited in extent, provided only there is suffi- 
cient harbour — ^some sheltering nook of rank aquatic 
herbage and a surface coated with weeds and floating 
plants. The ancient moat half choked with vegetation^ 
the home pond, or pit-hole in the fields, and even, at 
times, the centre of a plantation at a distance frx>m 
water, will form the home of these versatile creatures, 
which, adapting their habits to circumstances, will roost 
as readily in a tree, shrub, or fence, as amidst reeds and 
rushes. The busy sound of a water mill, or foundry, or 
the noisy traffic of a railroad skirting their haunts, fails 
to disturb their equanimity, for as the train rushes past 
we catch sight of them for an instant from the carriage 
window, quietly picking about in an adjoining ditch, 
3 G 2 
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But clear that ditch of its weeds, and trim the banks of 
the flags and sedges, and, for a time at least, you banish 
the water-hens more effectually even than by the use of 
the gon. 

Mr. Lubbock truly remarks^ ^' though this bird is so 
often found exactly in the same situations as the coot, 
although they nest and bring up their young together, 
no birds differ more in habits." The sights and sounds 
of human habitation, which drive the coot still further 
into its reedy fastnesses, have attractions for the wary 
but semi-domesticated water-hen, which feeds with the 
marshman's fowls, breeds near his garden, and revenges 
itself for the loss of an early sitting of eggs by repeated 
raids upon his vegetable produce. In fact the water- 
hen has a great partiality for gardens if adjoining the 
main river, or skirted by a brook to which they can 
retire on the least alarm ; and, whether in outlying 
plantations, or in close viciniiy to the keeper's cottage, 
will devour barley and other grain with avidity, for, as 
the author above quoted states, they ^^ will arrive at the 
keeper's whistle even before the pheasants"; and this 
not merely when hard weather has deprived them of 
other means of subsistence. 

In the Northrepps plantations, near Cromer, a few 
of these birds are found constantly in the breeding 
season, though rarely seen during the winter months, 
and their nests are frequently placed from six to ten 
feet from the ground in the silver firs, from which the 
young are, no doubt, conveyed to terra firma in the 
prehensile feet of their parents.* There are only a 
few smaU pits of water in the parish at all adapted 

In the "Zoologist" for 1854 (p. 4367), Mr. Samuel Ghim^, of 
Oarshalton, states that a water hen which had built on the branch 
of a fir tree overhancfing the river, and a few feet above the water, 
was seen to ** fly down with two of her young brood, one in each 
foot, ft'om the nest." 
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to the ordinary habits of this species^ but thej seem 
to content themselves almost entirely with the snpply 
distributed about in shallow pans for the pheasants. 
In these coverts a few years back, a very remarkable 
display of instinct, amounting almost to reasoning power, 
on the part of a water-hen, was witnessed by John 
GuUy, a gamekeeper on the estate, the particulars of 
which, as related to me, I have no reason to question. 
The pheasants are accustomed to feed from wooden 
boxes, which, to prevent small birds from eating the 
grain, are so constructed that the lid only opens by a 
lever when a pheasant perches on the projecting rail in 
front. The waterhen having observed the pheasant's 
method of feeding also perched upon the rail, but found 
its own weight insufficient to raise the lid, and therefore, 
after one or two unsuccessful attempts, went off in 
search of its mate, and, returning to the box, the weight 
of the two together effected the desired purpose, and 
enabled the sagacious bird to obtain its well-earned 
meal. Extraordinary as this ingenious device may 
appear on the part of this water-ben, it is apparently 
not a solitary instance, as an anecdote similar in almost 
every particular with respect to the same species, is 
recorded by the late Bishop Stanley in his ^^ Familiar 
History of Birds." It would seem, however, from the 
following note in the « Zoologist " for 1864 (p. 4266), 
by Mr. H. T. Partridge, that, although fond of appro- 
priating the pheasants' food whenever opportunity 
offers, the water-hen is not always impressed with 
a proper sense of its obligations, either to the game- 
keeper or the young pheasants: — ^^'At the beginning 
of last July, the keeper having lost several pheasants 
about three weeks old, from the copse, and having set 
traps in vain for winged and four-footed vermin, deter- 
mined to keep watch for the aggressor, when, after 
some time, a moorhen was seen walking about near 
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the copse ; the keeper supposing that it only came to 
eat the young pheasants' food, did not shoot it until he 
saw the moorhen strike a pheasant, which it killed 
immediately, and deyoured all the young bird except the 
leg and wing bones.^ The remains agreed exactly with 
those of eight found before." 

Though sombre in its general colouring, and prone 
to concealment on the least intrusion upon its haunts, 
the water-hen, whether in its natural element or tray- . 
ersing with its long wide spreading feet some floating 
raft of decayed vegetation, forms a conspicuous object 
owing to the pure whiteness of the under taU-coverts, 
which contrast so sharply with the dark brown and grey 
of the back and breast feathers. Thus, when flirting 
their tails up and down and nodding their heads with 
a quick nervous action as they pick right aud left at any 
insect atoms in their path, this species may be readUy 
distinguished at a considerable distance, and a nearer 
view presents the bright colours of the beak and legs. 

Their nests, which are too familiar to need much 
description here, vary considerably according to cir- 
cumstances in the style of construction. The rough 
loosely formed mass of reeds, flags, and rushes, which in 
some localities may easUy pass unnoticed from its simi- 
larity to the dried litter around, is veiy different to that 
neaUy made rush basket, almost as highly finished as 
a coot's nest, which we find occasionally amongst the 
outlying reed stems. Some also may be seen inge- 

• Mr. Gould states in his "Birds of Great Britain," that a 
similar instance was witnessed a few years back on Sir Morton 
Peto's estate, at Somerlejton; and a keeper at the Zoological 
Society's Gardens, described this species as very destructive to 
the young ducks, even attacking the old ones if they came to the 
rescue, and as frequently nesting in the boxes erected for ¥rild- 
fowl on the various 'ponds " when not even a goose dare approach 
within some yards of them." 
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nionsly arched over with the young reeds as if to conceal 
the eggs^ whilst others are almost carelessly exposed to 
view ; and at times a pretty contrast in colour is shown 
when both green and withered leaves have been woven 
into the structure.''^ Many as are the dangers to which 
the young are exposed from four-footed vermin, pike, 
and I suspect eels as well, one ceases to wonder at the 
abundance of this species, when fr^m five to ten eggs 
constitute a sitting, and when, if undisturbed, as many 
as three broods are reared in a season; occasionally, 
no doubt, two birds will lay in one nest, but on 
examining several on the same day in spring, I 
have been much struck with the variation both in 
number and size of the eggs laid, in some nests 
perhaps only four or five eggs, but those hard sat upon. 
The young in their black down, as depicted in Mr. 
(Jould's plate in his "Birds of Great Britain,'* are 
most beautiful little objects, with their bright but 
evanescent tints about the head and bill, and there 
are few prettier sights in summer than a family group 
disporting themselves amongst the broad leaves of the 
white and yellow water lilies, or snatching their insect 
food from the delicate blossoms of the water ranunculus. 
Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear state that they have 
observed nestlings when only a few days old, ^' running 
about upon the tops of the weeds, and picking insects 
from them," but that a pair hatched off under a hen, by 
Mr. Touell, of Yarmouth, took their food '* from the bill 
of their-foster mother, and it was not until they were 
several weeks old that they attempted to pick food 
frx)m the ground." 

* The Bev. J. G. Atkinson, in his " Sketches in Natural 
History" (p. 42), describes a nest of this species which was lined 
with the last year's oak leaves, " regularly arranged all round and 
their points directed upwards." Bishop Stanley also mentions one 
which was built near a garden, and surrounded, as if for effect 
alone, by a brilliant wreath of scarlet anemones. 
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As earlj as the 2ncl of April, 1846^ after a mild 
winter, Mr. Blofeld found two young nestling water- 
hens dead, in the sedge fen, at Hoveton, which were 
then, at least^ two or three days old, and I hare 
seen the young in the down with young birds about 
three-quarters grown, at the end of June^ and other 
nestlings even as late as the 29th of August.**^ The 
Bey. J. Burroughes informs me that he has seen a 
young bird of the first brood assisting its parents by 
bringing materials for a second nest, and the second 
brood, when hatched, are also, in part, fed and fostered 
by their older brothers and sisters; whilst additional 
nests are constructed to meet the requirements of 
the family so rapidly increasing: in size and numbers. 

nests to ayoid the consequences of a high tide ; pre- 
yious losses from the same cause haying instinctiyely 
led them to adopt such a course. With a like motiye^ 
no doubt, the oyerhanging boughs of willow and other 
trees, a foot or two aboye the surface of the water, are 
not imcommonly selected for nesting purposes, as weU 
as eyen loftier situations.f 



• Mr. W. JeflTery, jnn., in his " Ornithological notes from West 
Sussex/' in the "Zoologist" for 1866, giyes the following dates 
from his own observations of three broods hatched by one pair of 
water-hens during that year. — ^April 1st, first brood hatched off; 
April 23rd, a second nest completed and eggs laid; May 20th, 
second brood hatched; June 20th, the old birds drove the first 
brood away; 15th of Jnly, a third brood hatched. These three 
broods were thus hatched in a period of aboat eleven weeks. 

t " Bnsticns," in his " Letters on Natural History," edited by 
Edward Newman, F.L.S., gives an account of a moorhen's nest, 
which he discovered on an island, placed some twenty feet from 
the ground, in a spruce fir-tree. The island itself was frequently 
flooded. Mr. A. Newton also informs me that he has on more than 
one occasion found this bird's nest in a fir-tree at a considerable 
height from the ground, once at Culford at least twenty feet. 
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I quite agree with Mr. Atkinson that the water-hen, 
nnlike the dobchick, more nsuallj seeks safety in flight 
than by diving, but both methods are adopted nnder 
different circumstances. If suddenly surprised on her 
nest, the hen bird takes to flight, but if aware in time 
of some approaching danger, she invariably, I believe, 
dives from her nest as the course least likely to draw 
attention to the spot; and the eggs will then in all proba- 
bility be found covered, a precaution more particularly 
adopted in exposed situations. So quietly is her exit 
made that a slight bead on the surface alone indicates her 
course under water, and till all danger has passed she 
shelters amongst the adjoining herbage, with probably 
only the tip of the beak out of water. This '* state or 
posture of submergence,^' as Mr. Atkinson calls it, is a 
marked characteristic of this species, and one which 
enables it to escape observation in spots where no other 
means of concealment exist. In wide open drains, for 
instance, the appearance of a slight bead on the water 
as one approaches the bank, raises a suspicion of either 
a water-hen or rat, and a dog well accustomed to the 
sport, will readily discover the bird's hiding place, by 
scenting it from above, or swimming close under the 
bank, thus compelling it, however reluctantly, to take 
wing. The water-hen till then, holding on with its feet 
to the weeds imder water, has probably protruded only a 
portion of its beak in some crevice of the bank, and 
though breathing with difficulty, would thus in most 
cases escape observation. In clear water, I have more 
than once detected a bird in the act of hiding in this 
manner, and have taken weeds from the clenched feet 
of one shot under such circumstances. When shooting 
at Keswick, near Norwich, where these birds are very 
plentiful in the small carrs and osier grounds by the 
river, I have watched their habits with no little interest. 
Frequently when taking a stand at the further end of 
3 H 
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the ooverty I have seen one or two, alarmed by the noise 
of the dogs and beaters^ ran swiftlj to the edge of 
the water, and slipping noisdessly off the bank, secrete 
themselves amongst the submerged roots. Those too 
closely pressed by the dogs will either take a short 
flight to a fresh patch of reeds and rashes, diving the 
moment they tonch the water, or, mounting np, seek 
concealment in some accustomed roosting place, amidst 
the branches or ivy-covered stems of trees ; and I have 
thus counted as many as seven water-hens, at one 
tune, hiding amongst the foliage of the dark firs. As 
remarked, also, by Mr. Atkinson, the water-hen when 
flushed, and seeking shelter in a hedge, drops into ** the 
thickest and bushiest part of it several feet from the 
ground, thence threading its way to the bank or ditch 
below, unlike the partridge, which at once seeks shelter 
at the bottom; but the following curious incident 
shows that this peculiar habit is not altogether unat- 
tended with danger. On one occasion, in a thick 
fence, at Framingham, near Norwich, Mr. W. Bligh 
discovered a water-hen suspended head downwards, a 
stout bramble having caught in the feathers of one 
side and become so twisted in by the struggles of the 
bird that escape was impossible ; and it thus hung till 
it died. This was evidently not long, as the feathers 
were but little soiled l^ its mutdngs^ and the body was 
in good condition. 

In speaking of the various dangers to which the 
young of this species are exposed, I omitted to mention 
the heron amongst their natural enemies, but there is 
no doubt that this voracious bird devours both nestling 
coots and water-hens when opportunity offers. Mr. 
Selby, on the authority of Mr. Neill, of Cannonmills, near 
Edinburgh, states that a winged heron, kept in a garden 
by the mill-pond, used to swim out to a willow-tree that 
had fiallen over the water^ and take young water-hens 
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from a nest built on the projecting branches. The fol- 
lowing anecdote ako proves that even adult birds^ if 
wounded or otherwise unable to escape^ fall victims to the 
heron's carnivorous appetite. Mr. T. H. Edwards, when 
shooting bj the river at Keswick, near Norwich, on the 
7th of December, 1869, mortally wounded a water-hen, 
which fell close to a heron that was standing by a drain 
in an adjoining meadow. The heron instantly rushed 
at the water-hen, and first striking it with its beak, 
seized and carried it off to another field, where it was 
seen to place its feet on the bird and endeavour to tear 
it to pieces with its bill. In order to scare it from its 
prey, Mr. Edwards approached as near as he could and 
fired off his gun, when the heron again seized the car- 
case, and this time flew off with it to a considerable 
distance, so that further observation was impossible. 
In the act of flying with the water-hen in its biU^ 
the heron had a most unnatural appearance, the neck 
seemed too weak to support such a weight, and was 
consequently directed forwards, and downwards, instead 
of being thrown back as usual between the shoulders. 
The weather up to that time had been mild and open, 
so that extreme hunger could scarcely account for this 
unusual proceeding. 

Unlike the coots and g^bes, water-hens on the broads 
are but rarely seen upon the open waters, preferring the 
close vicinity of the shore, or the narrow channels 
between the reed-beds, with safe harbour on either side. 
If surprised on the sedgy ronds bordering the reed- 
stems a scuttling movement of both wings and feet 
brings them at once into covert, whilst those still 
further from the shore rise on the wing, and flapping 
hurriedly over the water leave a trail on the surface 
with their dipping feet. There are times, however, 
when the water-hen, mounting well up, takes a pro- 
longed flight to some other portion of the river or 
3h2 
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broad, and when its pace indicates the same latent 
powers possessed in no small d^ree by onr migratory 
rails, incapable thongh they appear nnder ordinary 
circumstances of sustained exertion on the wing. The 
voluntary nocturnal flight^ of this species also in sum- 
mer, when its peculiar cry strikes upon the ear as it 
circles round and rotmd over its marshy haunts, is in 
like manner in direct contrast to its ordinary habits 
by day. 

Of the numbers bred annually on the broads them- 
selves it is impossible to form any conception from the 
few which may be seen here and there in the day time ; 
it is only in the dusk of a summer's evening, when they 
steal from their hiding places, and are either dimly 
seen, threading their way against a dark background of 
sedges, or clearly defined for an instant as they pass 
from shadow to shadow, through the last gleam of 
daylight on the water, that any approximate idea can 
be formed. At night, also, their presence is indicated, 
on all sides, by their loud notes and constant splashings 
and rustlings as they play amongst the reeds. 

Whilst the coots when fairly frozen out on the broads, 
quit their summer haunts, to a bird, for the coast and 
its saltmarshes, the water-hens, as Mr. Lubbock remarks, 
'^either not having inclination or ability to migrate, 
are terribly cut up." Many, it is true, betake them- 
selves to the adjoining fields and stack-yards, but others 
still remain till every pool is frozen over, when starved 
alike with cold and hunger they fall victims in their 
enfeebled state to the carnivorous tastes of the grey 
crows and four-footed vermin. Though scarcely to be 
termed gregarious at any other time, they collect 

• Messrs. A. and H. Matthews, in the " Zoologist" for 1849 
(p. 2432) drew attention, from their own observations, to this habit 
of the water-hen, which has been rarely noticed by anthors though 
mentioned by Groold in his " Birds of Great Britain." 
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together in hard weather, and Mr. Lubbock speaks 
of forty-three having been seen during a severe frost 
in one open splash of water at the end of an alder 
carr. In January, 1867, when a deep snow, drifting 
in places with a high wind, stopped all traffic for a 
time, and was followed by several days of intense 
frost, these birds suffered severely in exposed districts. 
At Surlingham many were picked up in the fields 
and lanes, either dead or dying, in a sadly emaciated 
state. Others were found on the broad itself frozen 
to the ice by their quill feathers, and in some cases 
the poor birds had literally torn themselves away, 
leaving portions of their taUs and other feathers ad- 
hering to the ice. The grey crows^ more than usually 
numerous, were very busy in despatching these unfor- 
tunates, but a trap being set, baited with a dead water- 
hen, one of the crows was caught, and his cries, acting 
as a caution to the rest, they all disappeared and were 
not seen again on the broad fur a considerable time. A 
sure indication of " hard times " is the appearance in 
our markets of numerous coots, water-hens, and water- 
rails, the two latter by no means to be despised for the 
table ; indeed a y oimg water-hen in good condition and 
properly dressed is equal in flavour to many species of 
wild-fowl. 

Pied varieties are so rarely met with, that I have 
never seen more than one in Norfolk, the same men- 
tioned by Mr. Lubbock, which was killed at Banworth 
by the late Mr. John Eerrison in the winter of 1844, 
and is still preserved at the hall. This bird is 
prettily mottled with white on the back and wing 
coverts, and the extreme half of each wing, including 
all the larg:er quills, is also white. If in this respect, 
however, L Lterlhen is not given to vaxiatiorit 
is nevertheless subject to a strangely abnormal condi- 
tion of plumage, affecting alike the tints and the 
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textore of the feathers. My attentioii was first drawn 
to this carious &ct from the examination of a bird, now 
in my collection, which was killed at Lakenham, near 
Norwich, on the 16th of March, 1863, and may be thns 
described: — ^AIl the npper parts of the plnmage, in- 
dading the head, neck, back, scapulars, wing and taQ- 
coverts, secondaries, slightly, and the qoiU feathers of 
the tail are reddish orange over shades of greyish-black, 
this singolar appearance being cansed by each feather 
having the basal half black, the anterior portion only 
having a reddish hae ; and that most vivid on the back 
and shonlders. Primaries doll black, the first quill feather 
having the onter web, as nsnal, edged with pnre white. 
The feathers of the flanks are also tinged with orange 
red, becoming brighter in colour towards the vent; 
two or three feathers, however, on either side are 
partly white, but not conspicuously so as in ordinary 
specimens. Sides of the head, above and below the eye, 
dull black, slightly tipped with greyish white, as also 
the chin and throat, but the greyish white tips on the 
latter are more defined. The rest of the under parts 
greyish-white, here and there tinged with orange, but 
the basal part of each feather greyish black. Under 
tail-coverts white, but with only a few feathers left to 
represent this striking feature in the ordinary plumage. 
Legs and feet green without the red bar above the 
tarsus ; bill greemsh yellow, anteriorly, dull red on the 
base and frontal shield. The whole of the plumage has 
a worn and ragged appearance, resembling rather hair 
than feathers, owing to the absence of the interlacing 
filaments from the anterior portion of the vane of each 
feather, and in passing the hand over the back of the 
bird (peculiarly soft and smooth in its normal state), 
its roughness reminds one of the sensation experienced 
in stroking a wiry coated terrier dog. 

The cause of this strange condition of plumage is. 
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I think, clearlj pointed out in the following notes by 
mj friend Mr. F. Kitton, of this city, who, after a 
carefnl microscopical examination of the feathers in this 
specimen as compared with those of the ordinary type, 
remarks, '^the microscope does not show any organic 
difference between them. The quill and shaft are alike 
in both, as are also the down and lower barbs. The 
npper barbs are divested of the pennules [the barbules 
and other minute subdivisions of the web or vane] 
thus producing the alteration in colour and rough 
appearance of the bird. I believe that from some 
physical cause the bird has not moulted, and the more 
exposed portions of the feathers are worn and broken, 
as would naturally be the case with feathers retained 
for two seasons. The pennules on the upper barbs are 
rubbed off, and the tips of the barbs absent; precisely 
the same appearance is produced by drawing the barbs 
of a perfect feather between the nails.'' I may add 
that I dissected this bird at the time, but failed to 
discover any internal evidence of disease. It proved 
to be a female, the ovary apparently healthy, and con- 
taining a number of minute eggs about the size of 
millet seed. A. second example, which I purchased 
recently and was said to have been killed some few 
years back, at Ludham, differs only in being much 
smaller, the former being the usual size of an adult 
water-hen, the latter a bird about three quarters 
grown. From the colour of the bill and legs, however, 
the Ludham example would seem to be adult, and its 
smallness may be partly owing to a contraction of the 
skin in stuffing. 

Mr. A. Newton, as I have recently ascertained, also 
possesses a specimen of this kind, which was killed 
near Buckenham House, Norfolk, in November, 1857 ; 
and in some notes supplied me by the Bev. H. T. Frere, 
of Burston, I find two water-hens recorded as light fawn- 
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coloured Tarieties, which wete no doubt Bimilar in 
character to the aboye, as Mr. Frere remarks, ''the 
]>er8on who killed them had a fanc^ that thej were a 
hybrid between the water-hen and common com-crake," 
an idea more than once mooted by firiends (bat little 
acquainted with ornithological matters), on examining 
my specimens. In 1864, Mr. J. H. Oumey observed 
one in a birdstnffer's shop at Beading, which had been 
procured in that neighbourhood; and another, killed 
at Bramford, near Ipswich, Suffolk, on the 16th of 
December, 1847, is minutely described in the ''Zoolo- 
gist" for 1848 (p. 2067) by Mr. P. W. Johnson.* It 
is somewhat remarkable that this strange condition of 
plumage should be found in so many instances in birds 
of this species, for although examples in other g^era 
exhibit, at times, indications of imperfect moulting, I 
am not aware of any simikr case in which the character 
of the bird is so entirely lost owing to a mere physical 
defect. 

A curious instance of malformation in the feet of 
a water-hen shot at Pulham, in 1847, is thus described 
by Messrs. Oumey and Fisher in the ("Zoologist," 
(p. 1601) :— "Each of the hind toes of this bird pos- 
sesses a second daw, which on the right foot merely 
springs firom about the middle of the true toe ; but in 
the left, is attached to a second toe, which proceeds 
firom the original one, about half-way from its junction 
with the tarsus. The supplemental toe and daws are 
in each case attached to the outside of the true hind 
toe." 

In the L'Estrange " Household Book" this spedes is 

• This is the same bird mentioned by MoniB, {" British Birds,** 
ToL y^ p. 43), although his deecription is not quoted from the 
" Zoologist." It is singular, however, that so marked a peculiarity 
in the plumage of this species, should have escaped the notice of 
other British authors. 
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once, and only once, alladed to, nnder date of 1588^— 
*' Itm a watter hen kylled wt the gun." — ^A first yictim 
evidentlj to the then ne^ weapon of destruction, and 
affording to the unskilled gunner of those days, the easy 
shot still sought for by the school boy or other tyro in 
the use of fiirearms. 
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The Coot, though an abundant species in Norfolk, 
is not so generally distributed as that last described, 
preferring tl\e open waters of the broads and meres, 
extensive lakes, and large reedy ponds, to the smaller 
coverts that content the more £Eimiliar water-hen. 
Except in close vicinity to the broads themselves, it 
is seldom seen on our rivers, but in the neighbourhood 
of Surlingham and Bockland, on the Tare, its peculiar 
cry may be heard from the deep sedgy ronds ; and in 
the wilder portions of the Bure and the Ant, winding 
their slugg^h course through the very heart of the 
Broad district, this bird abounds in the reedy borders, 
and is heard and seen at every bend of the stream. 
It is plentiful, also, in the Fen districts, both to the 
south and south-west of the county, and a few breed 
annually in more central localities, such as Scoulton 
Mere, the haunt of the black-headed gulls ; and on such 
of the meres about Wretham as afford sufficient harbour. 
Even Foulmere, though but a short distance from a &rm- 
house with all the busy soimds of human habitation, has 
attractions for this species, in a belt of rushes at one 
end of the water, but not so Bingmere or Langmere, 
though situated on a stiU wilder portion of Wretham 
heath. A few, I believe, are also to be met with in 
3 I 
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Bummer amongst the reeds on the saltmarsbes about 
Salthonse and Clejr^ but fresh water localities ore almost 
inyariably preferred in the nesting season^ when, in the 
same neighbourhood, thej regularly fr^uent the ponds 
at Hempstead, near Holt; and in one part, in close 
vicinity to a wafcer-mill, in spite of the constant noise 
of the flushes.* 

Haying observed these birds on ^'Bargate," the chief 
expanse of water on Surlingham Broad, still in flocks of 
from twenty to thirty as late as the second week in April, 
I imagine the nesting of the species does not usually 
commence before May ; and from the first to the last 
week in that month I have foimd their eggs in various 
stages of incubation. The nests, which vary some- 
what according to their situation, are all more or 
less compactly made, large in size, and Composed of 
coarse materials so firmly interwoven that Mr. Hew- 
itson states he has found them capable of supporting 
his weight. The outside of this ingeniouBl/fomed 
basket, usually consists of dried flags, reed, and other 
withered plants; but I have occasionally known the 
young reeds and rushes used in part, when the contrast 
of the fresh green has had a very pretty effect. The 
interior is lined with rather finer substances, chiefly 
with portions of the dead leaves of the reed. Though 
not xmfr^uently placed in dry situations — on the sedgy 
bank of an island, or the rushy margin of a pond or 
lake— I have more commonly found them, on the broads, 
built over the water amongst the reed-stems, in shallow 
spots, resting on the weeds at the bottom, in others 
well raised above the surface, but so fastened to the 
reeds themselves as to rise with the tide, though with 



* Mr. J. H. Gurnej has also observed this species on the river 
Mole, at Leatherhead, in Surrey, swimming about with young 
ones at no great distance from the water-wheel of a mill 
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but little danger of their getting adrift.^ When thus 
placed amongst the outlying reeds or rushes, growing 
half out of the water, the nest is rather conspicuous, and 
I haye never found the eggs in any way covered ; indeed, 
under these circumstances, there would not be sufficient 
materials at hand to do so effectively. The bird dives 
quietly from the nest, on the first alarm, and, like the 
water-hen, remains submerged tiU all danger is passed. 
When placed on the shore with plenty of dried litter 
around, probably the coot may, at times, take the pre- 
caution of covering its eggs before leaving them, but 
my own experience on this point differs entirely from 
that of Bishop Stanley, who describes the coot as com- 
monly adopting this plan, whereaa in no one instance 
have I seen it done. I have frequently found six and 
seven eggs in one nest, which I imagine to be the 
usual complement, but occasionally as many as ten are 
found by the marshmen. It is probable, ako, that at 
times two birds may have Laid in the same nest. 
When, as is some times the case, not more than two 
or three are found, but those hard sat upon, the bird 
has most probably been robbed of her previous layings. 
The eggs vary much in size in different nests, and tiie 
smaller ones are supposed by the marshmen to belong to 
the youngest birds; I have occasionally seen a water- 
hen's egg amongst them laid to the coots. William 
Hewitt, the keeper at Hoveton, many years back used 
to search the wet bottoms of the coots' nests for me- 
dicinal leeches, which at that time were worth one 
shilling a-piece, but none have been found in those 
waters for some years. As many as three and four 

* Bewick gives an instance in which a coot's nest, built on Sir 
William Middleton*s lake at Belsay, Northumberland, was loosened 
from its moorings by the wind, and floated here and there on the 
surface of the water. The hen bird, however, still continued to 
sit, and hatched off her young. 
3 I 2 
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might be taken from one nest^ amongst the layers of 
coarse flag forming the foundation, and below the 
snrface of the water. 

The yoimg coots in their nestling plumage are even 
more brightly-coloured than the yoimg of the water- 
hens, as shown in Mr. Gould's plate in his ''Birds of 
Great Britain;" yet, strange as those little creatures 
appear in their rich tints of orange, vermiUion, and blue, 
from specimens I have seen at that particular stage, the 
artist's colouring can scarcely be termed exaggerated. 
This most interesting dress, according to Mr. Gould, is 
retained only for three or at most four days, although 
the black down still marks their nestling state for some 
time longer, it is but rarely therefore that an oppor- 
tunity offers for examinmg them so young, more par- 
ticularly as even at that early period of their existence 
they quit the nest on the least alarm and seek shelter 
amongst the surrounding herbage, where, as is so 
accurately described by Bishop Stanley, they copy all 
the artifices of the parent birds, by diving and submer- 
sion, to conceal their tiny forms beneath the floating 
leaves. In their natural element, however, fresh dang^ii 
await them, and the pike, amongst their worst enemies, 

closes its htmgry jaws upon many of these floating puff- 
balls. 

Under ordinary circumstances the coot seems re- 
luctant to take wing; and if disturbed on the water 
flies low over the surface to the nearest shelter, dipping 
with its feet as it hurries along, but, like the water-hen, 
it makes more extended flights by night, and may be 
heard calling as it passes over head. Notwithstanding 
however, its nocturnal habits in this respect, the coot 
feeds by day, and is on that accoxmt supposed to attract 
wild-fowl to its haunts, which, relying on the wary 
nature of the coots to give the earliest intimation of 
danger, rest contentedly during the day-time when in 
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sucli companj. Their food consists in chief part of 
grasses and aquatic plants, with insects, worms, and 
slugs, when extending their researches to the land 
adjoining their wateiy home; they will also eat grain 
like the water-hen, though too shj to seek it in the 
same open and persistent manner. 

**A broad without coots," writes Mr. Lubbock, 
''would be London without sparrows or Newcastle with- 
out coals," and the number reared annually through- 
out that district amidst a wilderness of reeds and 
rushes, must be something enormous, although, as 
compared with former days, their diminution might 
be estimated almost by the acreage of fen-land now 
under cultivation. At Horsey, years ago, as Mr. fiising 
informs me, a fair held eyery spring in that locality 
was known as ''coot custard £air" from the fact of 
all the sweets being then made with the eggs of 
these birds and of black-headed gulls. At Surlingham, 
by no means a large piece of water compared with 
Hickling, Horsey, or Banworth, five or six himdred eggs 
have been taken in a season according to Mr. Lubbock, 
who, writing in 1845, speaks of their eggs being at 
that tune much sought for, though " formerly the birds 
were unmolested till the young could fly." In autumn 
and winter they collect together on the open waters of 
the larger broads in immense flocks, their numbers greatly 
increased, at times, by migratory arriyals, and when thus 
collected together, large numbers have been killed at a 
shot, with big guns. A fen man at Hickling, on one 
occasion, in answer to Mr. Lubbock's question as to the 
number of coots visible, estimated them at "about an 
acre and a haJf,"*^ which, as that gentieman remarks, "is 

• The author of " British Field Sports " states that " he has 
actually beheld upon the Manningtree river, in Essex, a shoal of 
coots reaching two mUe$ in length, as thick as they could well 
swim, and half a mile over." 
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not 80 yagne a mode of caLcnlation as at first appears, 
for coots swim evenly at regular distances firom each 
other without huddling together into dense masses like 
wild fowl/' The same author speaks of the moor- 
buzzard or marsh-harrier being in former dajs useftil 
to the fowler, ^'in driving the coots together so as 
to afford a better shot/' He has known thirty-one 
killed at one discharge, when thus driven in by a 
pair of harriers. This habit of flocking together when 
attacked by the larger raptores is likewise referred to by 
Sir Thomas Browne, who, speaking of the great floclra 
of coots that in his time collected on the ''Broad 
waters," remarks, ''upon the appearance of a kite or 
buzzard, I have seen them unite firom all parts of the 
shore, in strange numbers, when, if the kite stoops 
near them, they will fling up and spread such a flash of 
water with their wings, that they will endanger the 
kite, and so keep him off again and again in open 
opposition; and a handsome provision they make about 
their nest against the same bird of prey, by bending 
and twisting the rushes and reeds so about them, that 
they cannot stoop at the young ones or the dam while 
she sitteth." With regard to this latter statement, 
however, if such a device was ever practised by the 
coots in former days, for the protection of themselves 
and yoimg, unquestionably their descendants, no longer 
in terror of moor-buzzards or kites, adopt no such 
precautions. According to Messrs. Sheppard and 
Whitear, also, the same tactics are displayed by the 
coots when attacked by the larger gulls, as they state 
that on one occasion they observed the former "on 
the approach of their enemy, rush together firom all 
quarters, and form a close, roimd, compact body, 
appearing like bees in the act of swarming, liie 
guU kept hovering over their heads, and frequently 
dashed within a yard or two of them. Whenever he 
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flew to a distance the coots dispersed^ and again at his 
return flocked together." Mr. Rising, of Horsey, has 
a yonng glaucous gull in his collection, which was killed 
in November, 1847, in the act of pouncing upon a dead 
coot. The coot was shot as it rose from a reed-bush, 
and the gull, which, with several more was flying over 
at the time, instantly pounced upon the coot, and was 
shot whilst standing on its intended prey. 

The custom of attacking the coots with boats and 
guns, when collected in large bodies either in spring 
or autumn, is referred to by Messrs. Sheppard and 
Whitear,*^ in 1825, and is still adopted on some of 
our larger broads. At Hickling, where these birds 
collect together in immense numbers, a coot shooting 
party is an annual institution. A day being fixed for 
the sport, boats, filled with gunners, assemble from the 
neighbouring villages to join the proprietor and his 
friends in a general fusillade, and outsiders, posted in 
every available spot upon the banks and marshes, are 
prepared to wait for a chance shot. The coots are then 
driven out of the reed-beds and bushes on to the open 
water, and the boats, advancing in line, work them 
gradually up towards one end of the broad. When 
thus closely pressed, they rise en massey and sweeping 
back over the heads of the gunners, the battue opens 
on all sides, a dropping fire being kept up from the 
marshes as the birds scatter in their flight. The same 
method of collecting and driving is repeated, as soon 
as the coots have settled on the further extremity of 
the water, and this several times in succession, until 
the survivors are fairly driven from the broad, and 



* The same authors also state that the fowlers on the Stonr, 
were accustomed to approach the ooots upon the ooze, "by con- 
cealing themselTes behind a screen made of bushes, placed upon 
a Kledge and driven before them." 
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ihu8 more than a litindred axe generally obtained in 
one day. Considering^ however, the reckless &ciag 
both on land and water, in the excitement of the 
sport, the miscellaneous character and qnestionaUe 
safety of many of the fire-arms, and the nnsMlful haTifl« 
that use them, it seems an almost special act of provi- 
dence that no serious accidents occur. It would be 
weU also to confine this sport entirely to the winter 
months before the departure of the coots for the sea- 
ooast^ as on their return in spring even the surviyora 
are unsettled, and many driven from the locality; whilst 
I have known nine great crested grebes, just returned to 
their breeding haunts, indiscriminately slaughtered at 
the same time. On the 8th of December, 1868, I had 
the pleasure of joining a small party for coot and 
duck shooting, on Hoveton Broad. A very fEivourable 
breeding season, and the prolific growth, even in the 
deeper waters, of that most troublesome weed, Anor- 
choms ahinastrwm were supposed jointly to account 
for the unusual amount of coots, and the latter no 
doubt formed a special attraction for a considerable 
flock of tufted ducks. Our party being distributed 
about in favourable positions, some in boats and some 
on shore, the same means I have just described were 
adopted for collecting and flushing the birds, which 
were assisted in rising by a stiff breeze, and in the 
bright sunlight of a winter's morning, the appearance 
of that immense body of coots on the wing, when 
flushed on all sides at the first drive, was alone worth 
going to see; nor was the rushing sound of their 
wings less strange as they rose from the water. It 
was remarkable at what a distance the pure white 
forehead of this species could be distinguished, even in 
flight, and their pace when fairly mounted up, with 
the legs stretched out under the tail, fully justified 
Colonel Hawker's advice to shoot well forward, as a 
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coot will carry off a considerable amount of shot if 
planted behind the wings. 

Bishop Stanley thus alludes to the reluctance with 
which the coots quit the broads for the coast in seyere 
weather : — ^'Qn a mere, where, from constant observation, 
we knew the precise number, they would remain as long 
as a few square yards of water were unfrozen, sitting on 
the ice, or swimming with a sort of despairing rest- 
lessness round their rapidly contracting space, as if 
unwilling, while hope of thaw was left, to seek shdter 
elsewhere/' Mr. Lubbock also remarks — ^^'when the 
water in general is frozen, they thU crowd into the wake 
made by the swans, which always remains open long 
afber the main pool is frozen. An opening of this kind 
is sometimes entirely filled with coots. They appear 
to dislike the migration to salt water, which is then 
their only resource, and to be willing to undergo any 
hardship rather than leave their beloved broad.'' I 
have found them in severe seasons, at Surlingham, when 
only a small channel remained open in the deepest parts 
of the broad still endeavouring to conceal themselves 
amongst the reeds and rushes. Even the noise made in 
cutting through the ice in order to bring the boat nearer 
to the edge of a reed-bed has failed to disturb them^ 
but the dog finding a firm footing amongst the reeds, 
has soon compelled them, one after another, to take wing, 
thus affording a succession of easy shots, and I have 
known six or seven started from an almost incredibly 
small space. Many, however, when shot in this manner 
are lost from their breaking through the ice in their 
fiaJl and drifting under its surface; and I once proved 
to demonstration, by this kind of shooting, the tendency 
of wire cartridges to carry like a ball, as a coot that feU 
to a very long shot upon the ice broke through, and 
in the same hole I picked up the bird and the empty 
cartridge case. 

3 K 
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When compelled, however, fix)m the necessities of 
hunger to qnit the firesh waters for a time, the coots 
on any one broad migrate in a body, by night,*^ to 
the saltmarshes and flat oosy shores by the sea, and 
this so simnltaneonsly that not a bird remains behind. 
There fiesh persecution awaits ihem fix)m the pnnt 
guns on Breydon and other parts of the coast; and 
in severe seasons their nnmbers are greatly thinned^ 
some times twenty or more being IdUed at one shot. 
The ^'cripples," as Mr. Frere tells me, that have 
escaped the gmmers at the time are sure to be 
found secreted amongst the loose stones of the wall^ 
which forms the boundary of those tidal waters, and a 
good retriever will thus pick up several in a morning, 
besides other fowl. He has also seen a coot, though 
quite dead, still clinging by its feet to the weeds xmder 
water, to which it had attached itself for the purpose 
of submersion and concealment. Many couples may be 
seen at such times for sale in our markets with other 
fowl, being offered at sixpence a piece, and when pro- 
perly cleansed from the thick black down under the 
feathers, are said to be veiy &ir eating,t but except 
amongst the marshmen and labouring population of our 
Broad district, they seem but little appreciated. Most 
of the fenmen, according to Mr. Lubbock, prefer them 
to a wild fowL The pace at which a winged coot will 
run, when once landed on the^ooze, is almost incredible. 



* Gaptun Blakiston in a paper ** on the Birds of the Interior 
of Britiflh North America" {"Jhia,'' 1863, p. 135)» states that the 
Anieriottn ooot (FuUea americana) " has a habit of making a sharp 
rattling noise at night ; and, moreover, is said to migrate daring 
darkness only." 

f Colonel Hawker, in his instmctions for preparing ooots for 
table, remarks particnlarly " that a coot shot in the morning, just 
after roosting, is worth three killed in the day when foil of grass, 
beoaase it will then be whiter and milder in flavour." 
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and many thus escape by swiftness of foot ; but wbetber 
thus endeayouring to save its life, or quietly picking its 
way over the "hoves** in summer, and feeding as it 
walks, all unconscious of danger^ I could never perceive 
the awkwardness in its gait, remarked by some authors, 
although^ like the water-hen, it has peculiar and dis- 
tinctive actions. 

I have no doubt that many of our home-bred birds, 
when frozen out on the broads and rivers, proceed south- 
wards for a time, and swell the numbers that accumu- 
late in hard winters about Poole harbour and other 
well-known resorts; there is no question, also, that 
our own flocks are largely increased at times by mi- 
gratory arrivals. The so-called Salthouse ^'Broad,^' 
and marshes, were formerly a great resort of coots 
during the autumn and winter. In September, 1842, 
Mr. Dowell observed a flock there, numbering some five 
hundred birds, but which was not considered at all a 
large quantity, aa hundreds would sometimes arrive in 
one night. Overton, the well-known gunner on that 
part of the coast, always remarked that no matter what 
number of these birds might make the shore in the 
night, they would all arrive singly, dropped about, here 
one and there one, but in the morning they collected 
together into dense flocks. On their first arrival, also, 
they always swam close together^ so that twenty or 
more might be killed at»a shot, but after a day or two 
they separated when feeding, and still more so when 
alarmed according bo their ordinary custom; in this 
respect differing much from the habits of most wild- 
fowL The spring migration commonly takes place in 
March, when, preparatory to our residents pairing off 
for the season, the coots are again seen in large bodies 
upon our broad waters, and even then^ as before stated, 
fresh attacks are not unfrequently made upon them. 
Varieties of this species are so rarely met with that I 
3e2 
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haTe never either seen or heard of one killed in this 
oonntj, bat a cnrions example having the whole plmnage 
white, except the head and tail, is stated by Messrs. 
Sheppard and Whitear to have been seen on the Stonr, 
in 1826. 



FSALABOFUS LOBATUS, (Liim»iiB). 
GBEY FHALABOPE. 

The Grey Phalarope, so termed finom the prevailing 
tints of its winter plnmage may, I have no donbt, be 
reckoned amongst onr regolar antomnal visitants, since 
scarcely a year passes bat one or more specimens are 
recorded as either seen or procored; and althoogh my 
notes fix)m 1850 to the present time exhibit two or three 
exceptions to the general rale, these are owing, I believe, 
rather to a deficiency of information than the total 
absence of the species. By Messrs. Gomey and Fisher, 
in 1846, this bird was also described as visiting as ''oc- 
casionally, bat mnch less freqnently," on its passage 
northward in spring, bat thongh sach may have been 
its former habit, I know of no single instance within 
the last thirty years of its appearing otherwise than at 
the close of ilie year. Of thirty specimens killed to my 
knowledge in varioas parts of Norfolk, daring the last 
tweniy years, two only have appeared as early as the 
month of September, fifteen in October, eight in Novem- 
ber^ foar in December, and one in Janaary, firom which 
a pretiy accarate idea may be formed of the ordinary 
date of their southward migration. Both the excep- 
tional instances in the month of September, occarred 
in 1866, when an almost xmprecedented nnmber were 
killed in di£Eisrent parts of England, especially in the 
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soutli-eastem and southern connties.'^ At thai time, 
according to Mr. J. H. Gumej, jnn., who pnblishedf a 
very interesting paper on this extraordinary immigra- 
tion, the dates of their appearance ranged from the 
20th of August to the 8th of October, but the bulk of 
the specimens were procured between the 15th and 25th 
of September, and the largest number, in one day, on the 
18th of that month. From Mr. Gumey's painstaking 
researches it appears that upwards of five hundred of 
these beautiful little creatures were sacrificed to the rage 
for collecting specimens, of which number two hundred 
and fifty were killed in Sussex alone, the habitual 
tameness of this species and its unsuspecting nature^ 
everywhere exposing it to danger. It is difficult to 
account in any satisfactory manner for so remarkable 
an influx of a species, which, though a constant, has 
been rarely known as a numerous, visitant to our 
shores, but* even if their abundance was in this in- 
stance the result of an unusually favourable breeding 
season, Mr. Gumey is probably right in presuming 
that their appearance on our eastern and southern 
coasts was owing to ^^ the severe and premature gales " 
which prevailed in September of that year. As far as 
I could ascertain at that time, only four specimens were 
procured in Norfolk ; the first on the 22nd of September, 
which was seen swimming in a small pond on Swarde- 
stone Common, and w£fls killed by an old woman with 



* Mr. Groald (" Birds of Ghreat Britain,") speaks of a conBiderablo 
flight which appeared some years since on the coasts of Devon 
and Cornwall when large numbers were killed daring the month 
of October, and he further states that the first time this species 
was observed in abundance at Plymouth, was about five and thirty 
years ago. 

t " A Summary of the occurrences of the Grey Phalarope in 
Great Britain during the Autunm of 1866" by J. H. Gumey, jun. 
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a stick ; another shot on Breydon, in October^ and two 
near Lynn in December. Others, howeyer, were said 
to have appeared on the coast in the neighbonrhood 
of Hunstanton ; and at Lakenheath, Suffolk, near the 
boundaries of the two counties, one was picked up dead, 
under the telegraph wires, on the 20th of September. 

In proof of m J remark that, as a rule, this species is 
by no means a numerous visitant, I may state that, as 
shown by the entries in my note books of specimens 
procured, in no one year have they exceeded four or five, 
and that only in 1866 and in ^e autumn and winter of 
1867. In aU other cases their number has not exceeded 
two. It is stated, however, by Messrs. Paget that in 
1828 eight or nine specimens were killed near Yar- 
mouth. By £Eur the larger proportion of those of which 
I have any record have been killed in close vicinity to 
the coast, though commonly on some pond or stream 
of fresh water; and the brackish waters at the back 
of Salthouse beach are a &vourite resort, from whence 
I have had two or three examples. Occasionally, they 
have been found tax inland, as in 1854, when a pair 
were shot at Hellesdon Mills, near Norwich; and the 
one killed at Swardestone in 1866, is another instance. 
In the " Zoologist*' for 1847 (p. 1640), Mr. C. B. 
Hunter records the appearance of four grey phalaropes, 
in the wint^ of 1846, '' on the pond belonging to the 
£Euin at Foulmere on the Wretham estate. They were 
swimming about, quite tame, with the ducks belonging 
to the fiEum," and had frequented that spot for about 
three weeks. Soon afterwards one was shot out of four 
on a Mere close to Wretham Hall, which were no doubt 
the same as had been previously observed. This bird 
is also recorded by Mr. A. Newton in the '^Zoologist" 
(p. 1698.) 

Most of the specimens I have examined, Idlled in this 
county, have been young birds of the year, but some of the 
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older ones haye still shown traces^ of the rich bay tints 
of their summer plumage, which contrast so strangely 
with the delicate grey and white of their winter dress. 
In this species, as with the dotterel (Charadritu mori- 
neUvs), the female is both larger in size and brighter in 
the colours of its nuptial dress than the male ; and a 
still greater anomaly is pointed out in the following 
passage from Gould's ^' Birds of Great Britam/' '^ I am 
informed by Professor Steenstrup, of Copenhagen, that 
the duty of incubation appears to be performed by the 
male <mly-^ circnmstance which appears to be confirmed 
by the bare state in which the breasts of specimens of that 
sex are often found." Mr. Harting, who has recently had 
an opportunity of observing the habits of this graceful 
little bird, remarks (" Zoologist," 1870, p. 1978) that a 
specimen which he afterwards secured for his collec- 
tion, when ''swimming round and about, now and then 
pecking at some water-weed, seemed to resemble the 
gallinules ; like them nodding the head at every stroke 
of the foot. When standing on the ground at a little 
distance, it looked not unlike a ringed-plover, but at 
this season of the year it was much whiter." Its food 
consisted of smaU flies and beetles, with a slight admix- 
ture of vegetable matter. 



PHALABOPUS HTPESBOBEIJS (LdxamaB). 
EED-NECKED PHALAEOPE. 

This species, which is readily distinguished from that 
last described by its smaller size, and longer and more 

* See some remarks on the autumnal change of plnmage in 
the grey phalarope, by Mr. M. A. Matthew, in the "Zoologist" 
for 1863 (p. 500). Mr. Blake Knox, also (" Zoologist," 1867, p. 688) 
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slenderly-formed bUly has become exceedinglj rare on 
our coast of late years, and eyen in former times appears 
to haye been a far more irregular yisitant than the grey 
phalarope, although occasionally met with both on its 
autumnal and yemal migrations * Since the yeax 1850, 
a period of just twenty years, the following are the 
only instances of its occnrrence that haye come to my 
notice : — 

1860. October 20th. One killed near Yarmouth. — 
1851, October 24th. One in Mr. Dowell*s collection, 
shot at Blakeney; seyeral more '^little swimming 
birds" were said to haye been seen at the same time, but 
whether of this or the grey species is not known. — ^1853, 
Noyember 9th. A solitary female was shot by Mr. J. 
Brownfield, of this city, in the act of skimming oyer the 
riyer at Trowse Eye, near Norwich, as recorded in the 
"Naturalist" for 1864 (p. 164).— 1864, Noyember 4th. 
Morris, on the authority of Mr. James Hunt, accords 
a specimen as killed at this date at Yarmouth, near 
the mouth of the riyer. — 1869, September 23rd. One 
at Hickling. — 1867, May 24th. A male in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Oy^rend, of Yarmouth, was killed near 
Horsey Mere, as recorded in the "Field" on the 1st 
of June (yol. xxix). — 1868, October 31st. A bird of 
the year, in winter plumage was shot at Stalham, and 
preseryed for Mr. Silcock, of that place. An immature 
specimen was also shot at Lakenheath Fen, Suffolk, 

remarks upon the lightness and transparency in the texture of the 
feathers of this species, most apparent in the winter grey feathers 
which, '' when overlapping a summer feather, the summer feather 
can be seen through it as through a mist." 

* It is somewhat singular that according to M. Van Wicke- 
Yoort-Crommelin, who has published an excellent paper upon it 
(" Archives N^rlandaises/' 1867 (pp. 76-83), this species has only 
lately occurred in Holland (20th of September, 1866), though the 
grey phalarope has been often obtained there. 
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on the 28tb of November, 1860, as recorded in the 
"Zoologist" for 1861 (p. 7316). 

It is remarkable, however, that a species so uncer- 
tain in its movements, even when more plentiful than 
it is now, should have appeared in unusual numbers, 
on the same part of our coast, and in three successive 
seasons, as shown by the various records in the ^' Zoolo- 
gist" from 1846 to 1849. In that journal for 1846 
(p. 1552), Mr. J. H. Gumey states that he received 
during the 1st week of November a specimen of this 
phalarope from Salthouse^ which he believed to be the 
fourth procured in that neighbourhood durmg that 
autumn; adding that the last Norfolk specimen- he 
had seen was killed several years before at the adjoin- 
ing parish of Weybome, by the late Sir T. F. Buxton, 
who described it as '^ swimming like a duck" when first 
noticed. Probably one in Mr. Dowell's collection, shot 
at Salthouse, as early as the 21st of July in that year, 
is one of the four thus mentioned. In the ^^ Zoologist " 
for 1847 (p. 1956), Messrs. Gumey and Ksher remark, 
"we have seen four specimens of the red-necked 
phalarope, which were killed at or near Salthouse 
during the month of September. Two of these, which 
were killed in the beginning of the month, retained 
much of the summer plumage ; in the other two, which 
occurred about the end of the month, it had almost 
entirely disappeared." Of these Mr. Dowell has one 
in winter plumage. According to the same authors, also, 
a single bird of this species was killed at Weybome on 
the 8rd of October, 1847 (" Zoologist," 1848, p. 1966) ; 
and on the 26th and 30th of September, 1848, two 
specimens were procured at Waxham, near Yarmouth, 
as recorded in the "Zoologist" for 1849 (p. 2353). Of 
those above enumerated, three specimens are in Mr. 
Gumey's collection, and a pair, I believe, in Mr. Upcher's 
possession at Sheringham Hall. The partiality of this 

3 L 
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BpecieB, as well as the grey phalaiope^ for the brackish 
waters on Salthonse beach and the adjacent marshes, 
is singolarlj marked in the aboTO instances^ all bnt one 
haying be^i obtained on that particnlar point of the 
coast. Abont Yarmouth, even as feet back aa 1834, thej 
were described by Messrs. P&get as '^yery rare/' althongh 
Mr. Miller possessed a pair— one in winter and one in 
summer plumage — ^the former possibly the same men- 
tioned in Sir William Hooker's MS. notes as killed on 
Breydon in the winter of 1824, but this species is not 
mentioned by Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear. I haye 
neyer been able to secure a recent example of this phala- 
rope for my own collection, but I lately purchased a 
stuffed specimen which was shot at Scoulton Mere, in 
August 1829, the only occurrence in that month with 
which I am acquainted. 

From the aboye dates, then, both of the earlier and 
more recent examples, it appears that the autumnal 
migration of this phalarope, like that of the more 
numerous species, occurs most commonly in the months 
of September, October, and Noyemb^; there is no 
record of its appearance either in December or January. 
It would seem, howeyer, fix)m the bird killed at Yar- 
mouth, in May, 1867, that this species, occasionally 
at least, adopts the same route in spring, on its passage 
northward, as on its southward migration; yet in the 
case of Mr. DoweU's bird, killed on the 21st of July, 
it is difBicult to say what direction it was pursuing at 
the time, as in Dunn's '< Ornithologist's Ouide to 
Orkney and Shetland," the red-necked phalarope is 
said to arriye in the Orkneys in July and to breed 
there in August. At least such was the case in 1837 ; 
but, according to the same authority, as quoted by Mr. 
More in his ''Distribution of Birds in Oreat Britain 
during the nesting season" ('' Ibis," 1865, p. 439), it is 
no longer found in the Orkneys, a fact which may in 
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some degree accotint for its extreme scarcity during 
the last ten years, on the Norfolk coast, as compared 
with former days. It still breeds, however, according 
to Mr. More, in a few scattered localities in the 
counties of Perth, Inverness, Sutherland, and in the 
Outer Hebrides ; and Mr. H. J. Mwes, I am told, found 
it breeding in Benbecula, one of the Western Isles, and 
took nests of four eggs each in the first week of June, 
1868. 

With reference to the note at p. 440, on the recent 
occurrence only, according to M. Cirommelin^ of this 
species in Holland, I may add that Mr. Keulemans, as I 
am informed by Mr. J. E. Harting, once shot a red- 
necked phalarope, on the coast of Holland, in winter. 
Temminck (" Man. d*Om.,*' 1st ed., p. 468), undoubtedly 
claimed it as an accidental straggler to Holland, but 
if such had been the case, it is, at least, a singular fact, 
as stated by M. Crommelin, that not a single example 
should be found in any collection in that country. 

This species is subject to a considerable seasonal 
change of plumage, though scarcely to the same extent 
as the grey phalarope, and the female is larger in size, 
and in summer brighter in colour, than the male. 
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Broad-billed Sandpiper, 359 
Brown Snipe, 848 
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CkaradriuM eaniitmus, 97 
hiatieula, 84 
itUermediiu, 95 
minor, 96 
wtorimelltu, 76 
pluvialu, 66 
deoniaalba, 177 

„ «^a, 182 
Clinken or Avooets, 240 
Collured Pntinoole, 64 
Common Bittern, 159 
Curlew, 194 
Heron, 130 
RedBhank, 207 
Sandpiper, 280 
Snipe, 805 
Commons, indosore of, 104 
Coot, 425 
„ battne shooting of, 481 
„ leeches in nests ot, 427 
„ costard fair, 429 
Com Crake, 887 
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Crake Baillon's, 401 
Carolina, 892 
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Crane, 125 
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common, 194 
great harrest, 198 
pigmy, 850 
stone, 51 
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origin of the word, 84 
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Dunlin, 871 
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„ Plover, 51 
„ Snipe, 299 
,. White Heron, 149 
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„ Sandpiper, 215 
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Half Snipe, 884 
Hamser or Heron, 180 
Hawking bitterns, 178 
curlew, 64 
dotterel, 82 
herons, 182, 186 
„ stone curlew, 64 
Heron common, 180 
„ hawking of, 182, 186 
„ attacking water-hens, 418 
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Heron baff-backed, 151 

„ great white, 149 

„ nigbt, 174 

„ purple, 145 
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•• Hill" of raffs, 268 
Himantoptu melanoptenu, 244 
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Kentish Plover, 97 
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Ringed Plover, 96 
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Martin Snipe, 224 

Maybird or Whimbrel, 199 

Maychit, 288 

" Meals," plants found on the, 275 

" Mews," deriYstion of the term, 857 

Migration evidences of, by nij^t, 67, 

70, 90, 878 
„ with or against the wind, 

273 
Moorhen, 411 

extraordinary instinct of a, 
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Nests singularly constructed or in 
strange localities, 131, 216, 415, 
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Netting of plover, &c., in the fens. 111 
„ of various species on the coastj 
124, 876 

Night Heron, 174 

Norfolk Plover, 61 

„ hawking of, 64 

North the Lord, extracts from House- 
hold Accounts of. 76, 78, 112, 127, 
141, 178, 199, 268 

Northoroberland Household Book, ex- 
tracts from, 78, 112, 125, 127, 141» 
178, 184, 216, 824, 867, 874 

Numemus arquata, 194 
„ phagoptu, 199 

Nyeticorax gardenif 174 
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(EeUcnemtu erepUatu^ 51 
Olivaceous Crake, 896 
OHi tarda, 1 

„ tetrax, 42 
Oxbird or Dunlin, 379 
Oyster catcher, 122 



"Passase" Herons, 188 

Pectoral Sandpiper, 867 

Peewit or Lapwing, 103 

"Picks" and " Scamells," GodwiU, 260 

Pigmy Curlew, 850 

Phalarope grey, 486 

„ red-necked, 489 
Phalaropui kj/perhoreut^ 489 

„ lobatus, 486 

FUUalea leucarodia, 184 
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Florer great, 51 

green or Lapwing, 108 

golden, 66 

grey. 101 

KentUh, 97 

litUe-rioged, 96 

netting of in the fens. 111 

Norfolk, 61 

ringed, 84 

small race of, 95 
Pratincole collared, 64 
Porplfl Heron, 146 
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„ water, 404 
JUUluM aguatietu, 404 
Seeurvirottra avocetia, 237 
Bed-breasted Snipe, 348 
Redleg or Redshank, 213 
Redshank common, 207 
spotted, 208 
Red-necked Phalarope, 489 
Reeve, 261 
Ringed PloTer, 84 

„ small race of, 95 

Ringlestones, 86 
Buff, 261 
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Sabine's Snipe, 848 

"Sand-flood," strange record of at 

Santon Downham, 17 
Sanderling, 116 
Sandpiper broad-biUed, 859 
bnff-breasted, 868 
common, 230 
cnrlew, 860 
green, 216 
pectoral, 867 
pnrple, 384 
spotted, 233 
wood, 226 
yellow- shanked, 215 
Seohpax ireknU, 888 

galUnago, 805 
gallimaa, 884 
mt^or, 299 
nutata, 332 
nuticoU, 272 
Mdinii, 843 
Sea Woodcock, 260 
Bea Dotterel, 86 
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Sea-pie, 122 

" Shoeinghom," or Afoeet, 287 
Shovelard or Spoonbill, 184 
Snipe eommon, 806 

abundance of at times, 

826 
causes of diminution in, 

808 
"drumming" of, 815 
large race of, 831 
percning on trees, 828 
Snipe brown, 848 
great, 299 
grey, 848 
jack, 334 

„ abundance of at times, 338 
martin, 224 
„ red-breasted, 348 
Sabine's, 348 
summer, 224, 230 
SoliUry" Snipe, 299 
Spoonbill, 184 
Spotted Crake, 398 
„ Redshank, 208 
„ Sandpiper, 233 
Spowes or Whimbrel, 201 
SquaUurola dnerea, 101 
Squacco Heron, 151 
" Stale," origin of the term, 267 
Stilt blackwinged, 244 
StinU or Dunlins, 873 
Stint American litUe, 866 
littie, 361 
Temminck's, 863 
Stone Cnrlew, 51 
Stonehatch, 85 
Stork bkck, 182 
„ white. 177 
StreptiUu inierpres, 118 
Summer Snipe, 224, 230 
Sunset on the broads, 168 



Tangle-picker, 114 

Telegn4>h-wires destrnctiYO to birds. 
68, 277, 834, 877. 392, 895, 438 
Temminck's Stint, 868 
IbttmuM ealidru, 207 

Jla9^9, 215 

Jmmu, 203 

fflariola, 226 

glottis, 234 

Aypoieueus, 280 

macularitu, 238 
„ ochraptu, 215 
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THn^a, eanutu*, 854 
maritima, 884 
minuta, 861 
jteetoralu, 867 
pUUyrhyneha, 859 
putOla^ 866 
rufewenM, 868 
iubarmuUa, 850 
temmtncJti, 868 
tor quota f 881 
vanabUiif 871 

Tornstone, 118 



Varieties, 110, 199, 201, 215, 295, 
888, 884, 421, 486 
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Waden, power of diving and iwimnuDg 
in, 122, 288, 857 

Water-hen, 411 

„ abnormal plumage in, 421 
„ remarkable instinct in, 418 

Water-rail, 404 



TVhimbrel, 199 
Whiatliog Plorer, 66 
Wbite Spoonbill, 184 

„ Stork, 177 
"Whole" Snipe, 884 
Wolley's the late Mr. John, donation 

to the Norwich Mnsenm, 861, 865 
Woodcock, 272 

abundance of in some 

seasons, 280, 284 
lai^e and small race of, 293 
mode of carrying their 

young, 292 
probable cause of diminu^ 

tion, 280 
remaining to breed, 287 
weight o^ 294 
sea, 260 
" Woodcock" snipe, 804 
Wood Sandpiper, 226 
"Wypea" or Lapwings, 109 
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riIHE BIKDS OP NORFOLK. By HEXBT STEVENSOir, 

* F.L.S^ Member of the British Ornithologists' TJnioiL VoL II. 
just published (to be completed in 3 to1s.)> demy 8to, 449 pp., price 
10s. 6d., with Coloured Frontispiece by Wout of the Great BustaH, 
and Litho|<raphic Views of Breydon ** Muds " and Thetford Warren. 

Owing to the g^reatly increased amount of information reoeiyed 
since the plan of this work has been more generally known, the 
author has been obliged to adopt one of two altematiyes, either 
to publish a third Tolume or to curtail so considerably the remaining 
portion of the work as entirely to destroy its uniformity. Adopting 
the former course, with the advice of many firiends and subscribers, he 
has here completed the large and important group of Grallatorial Birds, 
reserving the Anatidm and a general appendix for the concluding 
volume. 



" On fbe whole, this is a deUftkifol book for the natmalist oonaoifliitioajil/ 
and loringly done, and imbofid with that gtenmne lovo of natore in lur most 
ehamdng oreation which, in Gilbert White and many another oompeer, has en- 
xiohed cfor htnature with books fall of infinite reeoaieo and tnnqoil pleasure. 
We have given oopions eztraets, in order that onr readers maj jadffe for them- 
selves if oar praises be deserved, in the fall oonfldenoe that those wno maj take 
oar reooounendation on tnist will be folly oontent with the resnlt. — IVmet. 

" The first volume of the "Krds of Norfolk" will, we are sore, be welcomed 
by all oor readers in this ooontry with great delight ; for we have no iMsitation 
in saying that it is the most meritorioos book of its kind that has appoarod 
for many years." — Ibis. 

" A book which seems to be of snoh special merit as to deserve a mnoh more 
eitended droolation than is generally aooorded to works on varioos Uniited 
branches of natural history. • • • Here we have the feelings of the genuine 
lover of nature, eiproMod in language which is like Wordsworth done into 
prose." — Fnuier*$ Magatine. 

" The oomfort c^ a out book ma^ have eomethiug to do with it, bat oertatnly 
we have seldom read a new volume with more pleasure than this one, on the ]ffirds 
of Norfolk. • • a Mr. Stevenson not merely gives his readers trustworthy 
information ; he makes them feel Ids enthusiaBm ; and he fills their imaginations 
with pictures of what he has seen." — AthmuBum. 

" All win read it (or should do so) who are interested in the natural history 
of the Eastern Counties. To ornithologists it wiU be weloome, as the production 
of a field naturaliBt and a praotical observer. And to the general reader it will 
commend itself by its popular style, the abeenoe of pedantry, and the preaenoe of 
an earnest purpose and an ardent lore for the feathered ornaments of Qod's 
creation.— Science Gfomp. 

*' A very undue estimate of its merits would be formed if it were supposed 
to possess dauns to awaken a local interest alone, for though professedlv hraating 
of the Birds of Norfolk, it contains many omithologioal faots of general import/' 
— Jfominy PoMt. 

" So many works have appeared on the general subject of British Birds, 
that it may be thought tolerably exhausted ; but we have here aproduotion of 
nnosnal merit, which we shall review in some detail." — Land and Water, 

" This work is one of thoee masterly contributions to British Ornithology 
which it is the peculiar provinoe of the ' Zoologist ' to introduce to every one of 
its readers as an essentuu addition to his library." — Zoologist, 

" Here is a book which may safely be recommended as a model of what a 
locsl fauna should be. • • • The omithologist and man of science genenUlv 
win find the book a well-ananged storehouse of facts." — The Oardensr^s Ohronids 
and Agricultural Oasette, 

** For the last twenty years Mr. Stevenson has been most indnstrioosly at 
work, and has not only gleaned omithologioal facts from every available source, 
bnt has been in his own person a constant and most unwearying observer."— 
Field. 
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